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PREFACE. 

In these four yolumes the work of translatiiig Dr. Hausrath's 
Neutestamentllche Zeitgeschichte,*' originally tmdertaken by 

the Theological Translation Fund some seventeen years ago, has 
at last been completed YoL L appeared in 1S7S ; Vol IL, in 
1880. Both dealt with '*The Time of Jesus," and offered an 
instalment of the whole work sufficiently complete in itself to 
stand alone. But for those whose interest in Dr. Hausrath's 
work had been awakened by his clear style* his direct and vivid 
method, and his attractive personality, it still remained emi- 
nently desirable that tlie later parts of the book, dealing with 
"The Times of the Apostles," should be added to the earlier 
English volumes. And this has now been done by Mr. Leonard 
Huxley's translation printed in the following pages. 

In these few words of preface I may perhaps be allowed to 
express some of the thoughts which Dr. Hausrath's brilliant 
picture of the first Christian times has stirred in the mind, not 
of an expert, but of a consenting and sympathetic reader. 
These later volumes, then, as it seems to me, have the same 
qualities as the earlier, — the same couspicuous merits, and 
perhaps, here and there, the same weaknesses. The admirable 
survey of Palestine with which the first volume opened — a 
piece of writing which had many of the qualities of Reuan, 
and especially that quality which enabled the great French 
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critic to make literature out of the minutest and exactest his- 
torical or linguistio material — is paralleled in these later sections 
by the descriptions of Alexandria, Tarans, Corinth or Ephesns, 
descriptions where all that literary or archccological knowledge 
has to oiler is pressed iuto the service of a remarkable vitalizing 
faculty, on the part of an author who is determined to make his 
reader also see the towns where Philo or Paul walked, as clearly 
as he sees them himself. The intellic'ent analysis of social and 
moral conditions, conveyed in a singularly flexible style, and 
carried through with the true historical freedom and courage, 
which gave value to the earlier sections on "The Sanhedrin" or 
" The Synagogue," on " The Sadducees and Pharisees," on " The 
Economical Condition of Judsea under the Eomans»" or "The 
Messianic Expectation," is here applied to the institutions and 
circumstances of a later day ; while the same narrative power 
shown in the former picture of Herod the Great finds here 
ample scope in caizying on the stories of Herod Antipas and 
Herod Agrippa, in the reproduction of Philo's vivid account of 
his embassy to Caligula, or in treating the drama of the Jewish 
War. And the same eager sensitive thought which spent itself 
in the former volumes upon the analysis of the parts played by 
the Forerunner and the Master in the vast transformation of 
the time, is here concentrated with equal ardour and patience 
upon the great figure of St. Paul. 

At the same time — ^if one is to be allowed a perfectly frank 
opinion — ^these later volumes betray here and there, as I have 
said, the same weaknesses which might have been noticed in the 
earlier. These weaknesses are indeed the defects of Dr. Hausrath's 
qualities. He is not only a gtUhrUr; he is also a writer and a 
man of letters ; a South German besides, or at any rate ia member 
of a great South Germaii University which has always possessed 
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a wide and varied literary tradition. The result is that, like 
Eenan, he writes not only for his Fan^, but for the public, and 
obeys both an inner and outer need when he endeavours to 
make his iianaLive as living and as effective as possible. The 
temptations of the position are of course obvious. A man 
determined to make a hook out of such difficult material as the 
relics of Christian antiquity afford, can scarcely avoid at times 
straining his points and forcing his authorities beyond what the 
strict historical spirit allows. Such a straining of points and 
forcing of authorities is the besetting sin of orthodox interpre- 
tation. And the critical school, especially when it wishes to be 
read, does not escape it. Every careful reader of these interest- 
ing volumes will make his own comments in this sense as he 
goes along: Especially perhaps will he notice that Dr. Hausrath's 
exposition of disputed matters is occasionally least satisfactory 
when he is most anxious to be fair to the arguments of oppo- 
nents. For instance, there is a passage in the section headed 
"The Early Career of Paul" where the writer discusses the 
knowledge which Paul may be supposed to have possessed of 
the teaching and personality of Jesus. Evidently the thought 
in Dr. Hausiath's mind is that some critics have gone too &r in 
ittimtnigmg or dcuyizig this knowledge. His instinct towards 
fair statement accordingly makes him admit all he can; and 
the result is a string of references to the Pauline texts which 
can only set a reader wondering that so vital a pomt should be 
even discussed — ^much less decided— on such evidence. 

But it is certainly desirable, eminently desirable, that from 
time to time those who knoiu should use their knowledge, not 
only for students, but also for the laige pubUa In this country 
Dr. Hausrath's book, with all its learning and charm, and its 
occasional j>a-r^i^/'t5, ought to be read as an alieinative to those 
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popular English liv es of Christ and St. Paul which have learning 
and charm too no doubt, but also a parti pris of another kind, 
far more marked and less easil j to he defended For Dr. Haus- 
rath's parti pris is, after all, the parti pris of history and science 
wherever they appear. He is trying to make his subject intel- 
ligible and organic, to bring it into connection with human 
experience as a whole. He proceeds, as he himself says in his 
Preface to the second edition of his bool<, on the conviction that 
** what is in Philo, Josephus, and the JKabbis, historical theology, 
cannot immediately become inspiration in the Apostles;" and 
in his dramatic picture of the thought-conditions whence Chris- 
tianity sprang, this instinct for the unity of all experience — the 
predominating instinct of the historian — is perpetually leading 
him to that translation of ancient testimony into modem terms 
which distinguishes the Christian interpreter of his class from 
those of any traditional school, Protestant or Catholic. 

On the many controverted points of perennial difficulty and 
obscurity on which Dr. Hausrath necessarily touches in the 
course of these volumes, it does not become me to say much. 
No doubt his particular way of conceiving the forces of per- 
sonality and environment at work in the primitive Christian 
community is not the way which is at the present moment 
dominant in the liberal thcolof^'' of Germany. A man of genius, 
Professor Harnack, holds the field; and his disciples find a cer- 
tain Eationalist poverty and thinness in all that does not bear 
his stamp. Nevertheless, it is probable that the present book 
will reach and affect En^lisli readers who would not be reached 
by the great "Dogmengescliichte'* which forms the text-book 
of the prevailing school. Dr. Hausrath's tone of sympathetic 
realism will on the whole be congenial to us ; and in these sub- 
jects it is for the present what we want As compared with 
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Baur's "First Three Centuries;* or JBaur's "St Paul/' the 
preBent volumes abundanUj bear out Dr. HamacVs estiznate 

of the progress made by historical theology since the great days 
of the Tubingen school. " llicher in historical points of view/* 
he says of the knowledge of to-day as compared with the know- 
ledge of 1835, " we have grown more realistic, more elsstio; the 
historical temper has developed ; we have acquired the power 
of transplanting ourselves into other times. Great historians — 
men like Banke — ^have taught us thi&" 

The words may very aptly be applied to this survey before us 
of a vast period and the rise of a mighty moveinciit. The wiiier 
carries us from scene to scene, from the philosophic schools of 
Greece, Borne and Alexandria, to the Church of Jerusalem in 
its early days of ecstasy and passionate hope ; from the streets 
of Ak'X.tiuhia and the study ol I'hilo, to tlie first preaching 
of the crucihed Messiah in the synagogues of Palestine and the 
Dispersion, or among the slaves and freedmen of Borne; from 
the court of Caligula, to the palace of Herod Antipas, or into the 
midst of the adventures, the successes, the hypocrLaies of Herod 
Aghppa; from the atmosphere of spiritual majesty surrounding 
the tormented life and indomitable labours of St Paul, to the 
carnival of blood and lust which at the same moment filled the 
palace of Nero ; from those murderous days and nights in the 
Bome of 64, amid which the great Apostle's frail life passes 
from the sig^t and hearing of men, to the awful struggle of the 
Jewish War. The narrative dealing throughout with a mass of 
detail — endeavouring to make everything count — to leave out 
nothing, however small, that can help a reader to see or to feel — 
the work, moreover, of a man penetrated throughout by the 
human and dramatic interest of his subject, — ^will often, indeed, 
rouse our criticism or our protest. There are repetitions ; the 
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note, as we have said, is Boinctiiaes forced; there is occasionally 
the same tendency as in M. Benan to make a certainty that 
history has denied. But through it all — ^in comparison with 
most of the books we read in Euglaud — there is, as it seems 
to me, a wonderful sense of life and reality. Men act, and 
things happen from intelligible causes ; the personalities of the 
time stand out in true, or at any rate possible relations to what 
surrounds them; the developing bulitlety and profundity of 
Pauline thought, the mixture of things exquisite and grotesque 
in the lust Christian communities, the clash of interests, and 
the fusion of creeds-^all these are treated with equal freedom 
and sympathy, with uo coutroversial bitterness, and often with 
a shrewd plainness, which nevertheless passes easily into the 
language of "admiration, hope and love." 

This mixture of realistic insight with spiritual veneration is 
especially remarkable in the portrait of St. Paul in which the 
book centres. So vivid is that portrait that the reader is in 
some sort challenged anew by it, as he might have been chal- 
lenged by the actual presence — the stirring provocative presence 
—of the living Apostle. As one turns away from it, yet still 
possessed by it, one asks oneself again the perennial question on 
which Paul's life and preachiog turned, which confronts us to- 
day, as it confronted him on the agonized journey to Damascus 
— " What is it that saves What light did Paul's experience 
and Paul's thought throw upon the eternal problem ? What light 
do they still throw upon it for us — ^the children of another age, 
and other disciplines of mind and feeling ? At the risk of 
repeating much that Dr. Hausrath has said, and said better, let 
me try and work out something of an answer. 

** Whai is it thai saves $'* Paul's original reply to this 
question, given in his capacity as Pharisee aud Zealot, was of 
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course the national reply of the Jew. The Law was there on 
the one side, the history of the Chosen People on the other : 

these two complementary facts defined tlie spinLual path of 
man. The Law represented God's eternal demand on his crea- 
tures, and the histoiy of Israel exhibited the sanctions behind 
the Law, the consequences in liuman history of man's acceptance 
or refusal of the Divine condition. Yet the legal conception 
must always in Paul have been a source of recurrent pain and 
difficulty. The pressure of fixed obligation, in the case of an 
organization so imperfect physically and so sensitive spiritually, 
must have constantly roused an almost intolerable sense of 
oppression and default We see, in fact, from bis later lan- 
guage, that it did produce this oppression; that although for 
years, the Law, together with Israers prophetic and historical 
tradition, stood before him as the only beacon and guide vouch- 
safed to a travailing world, nevertheless there must have been 
many times, perhaps even long crises, when the mind of the devout 
Pharisee was torn with dissatisfaction and longings, with doubts 
and revolts, possibly not all uniike those with which the great 
soul of his Master must have wrestled during the silent years 
of his Kazarene youth before the Baptist movement began. 
There can be no doubt for any one who ponders the evidence 
that it was an age of widespread moral struggle and speculation. 
The new and vast experiment of the Empire, the intermingling 
of races and civilizations within the Pax Bomana which it 
brought with it, seeuis everywhere to have quickened the pulses 
and shftrpened the perceptions of men. lieiigion and ethics felt 
the swell of the wave no less than literature and art St. Paul> 
with that extraordinary sensitiveness, that power of passionate 
emotion, that love of delxite, that craving to influence and to be 
understood by his fellow -men, which are conspicuous in his 
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writings, could not possibly bave remained unaffected by the 
impulse to greater inwardness and realism in the field of reli- 
gions thought which was making itself felt all about him — ^in 
the Greek schools and mysteries, in the Hellenist literal ui-e of 
the Dispersion ; above all, in the nascent Christian communitj. 
One is reminded of Newman in hi^ liberal period. The Newman 
of Tract 90 is there all the while. And so with St Paul in the 
days of his Pharisaic fervour. The materials for his conversion 
must have been always there. Such a nature could never have 
lived with anything like continuous peace and evenness of mind 
under the yoke of contemporary Judaism, however profoundly, 
even fanatically, attached to it, as indeed the only visible and 
tangible stay for its own piteously-felt weakness. Men of 
thought and heart were everywhere passing from letter to spirit; 
everywliere groaning under the dualism of flesh and spirit, the 
earthly and the heavenly i everywhere asking, " What is it that 
saves ?" Paul of TarsuSi weak and tormented in body yet rich 
in soul, subtle, pliant, imaginative, possessed by religion, and 
bearing within hiin those capacities for dithyrambic utterance 
which found their full scope later in the great Epistles, must 
have been very early marked by the New Spirit for its own. 
The probability is, that when' he entered upon his persecuting 
mission in Jerusalem, the whole naluxe was already ripe for 
change. 

What was the immediate cause of the change that did actually 
happen ? The only answer that can be historically given is one 

of nescience. We do not directly know, l)ecause none of our 
authorities directly teil us. The vision described by the Acts, 
and spoken of in a few words by Paul himself, was the result 
and evidence, not the cause of his conversion. The conversion 
itself must be placed earlier, amid scenes that must have hap- 
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pened, that according to our documeuts did happen, though 
these documentB give us scarcely any account of them. P^ul 
himself tells us "how that heyond measure I persecuted the 
Church of God and made havoc of it while the Acts describe 
domiciharj visits paid by him at Jerusalem as the agent of the 
Sanhedrin to the houses of suspected Chiistians, whence he 
" haled men and women, committing them to prison/' and declare 
that he weni to Damascus specially to "find" any "that were 
of the Way, both men and women f or, in other words, to bring 
doubtful persons to examination. What we have to imagine, 
then, is a series of personal collisions between Paul and the fol- 
lowera of Jesus, between a man capable of conceiving the picture 
of Love's inmost heart and life, as it remains to us in the 13th 
chapter of Ck)rinthians, and some men and women at any rate 
who had gone in and out with Jesus of Nazareth, who already 
possessed, no doubt, an elementary " common tradition " of bis 
sayings, who had learnt from and adored the living Master, and 
had then with broken hearts seen him suffer and die. On the 
one side, an ethical and spiiitual suscepiibility hardly to be 
matciied in history ; on the other, narratives, recitals, appeals to 
prophecy, — all of them, through whatever imperfections and 
mistakes of the reporters, echoing one voice and personality, 
and Lliat the voice and personality of Jesiis. Tlie same novelty 
and poignancy, the same simplicity and inwardness, the same 
mastery of ail that is most compelling and persuasive in the 
language of the soul, the same fusion of life with faith, of idea 
with fact, which a generation or two later beiian through the 
Gospels the conq^uest of the civilized world, must have spoken to 
Paul of Tarsus in these tumultuous and piassionate encounters 
with the heretics he was pursuing. 

And what a difference between these fragmentary sayings and 
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presentations, and the 8a}nngs and characters already known to 
Paul among the Eabbis of his time, even oi the best of them — 
even, say, of the great Hillel \ The earnest Jewish scholar of 
to-day dwells on what he conceives to have been the injustice 
of the Christian founders towards the higher sides of the con- 
tempoiarj Judaism whence thej sprang; he tries to show us 
that this Judaism had in &ct an infinitely loftier content 
than the student of the New Testament imi^nes. Neverthe- 
less, on the evidence which the Jewish scholar himself sup- 
plieSj nothing can be clearer than that the difference between 
the thought, expression and character of Jesus as represented 
in the most authentic sayings of the Gospels and the best of 
Rabbinic thought and expression as it can be illustrated from 
the Talmud, is a difference, so to speak, of " natural magic," — 
the difiTerence which exists everywhere between the finest and 
rarest things of life and literature, and the things which are 
not the finest, which, however good, belong relatively to the 
crowd and the average. In essence, it is the same as the dif- 
ference between St Panels and Brother Bonaventura, between 
Dante and any other medijeval poet, and depends ultimately, 
no doubt, upon a difi'erence in resporisive power — ^in sensitive- 
ness, that is, to moral and natural impression. The delicacy 
of the instrument reveals to us some new energy of the divine 
force which plays upon us aU, dull and sensitive, alike. Once 
conspicuously thrown into the forms of human speech and 
action by the natural gift of the one, the word or- logos 
becomes by sympathy and assimilation the possession of the 
many; and so the founders of religion, the great writers and 
the great artists rise into their place. What they bring us 
is indeed revelation/' but always of something through and 
beyond the instrument itself; and the amount or degree of 
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this revelation, this aid rendered by men to man, is as varied as 
the process itself is persistent 

But to return. To Uiis "natural magic" — ^this note at once 
exquisite and practical, which was the note both of Jesns and 
of the devotion he inspired — Paul, who himself possessed it in 
large measure, must have been all the time yielding while he 
was stiU fighting on for the Sanhedrin, And the stoning of 
Stephen — if the story of Paul's connection with it, in spite of 
hia own silence upon a matter so conspicuous and dramatic, 
is to be accepted as historical — may well have brought the 
whole overwhelming experience to a climax. The cruelty of 
one capable of the utmost subtleties of tenderness, the rigour 
of a conscience already half-captured by the enemy, led to 
natural reaction. The revelation of "the Son" in Paul must 
have been largely accomplished before he set out for Damascus ; 
and the vision in which the journey culminated w^as but tlie 
physical result — ^made probable and intelligible by much else 
that Paul tells us about himself — of an agonising spiritual 
experience; To>day we should inevitably describe a phenome- 
non of llie kind m medical and subjective terms. In the first 
century A.D. and amid the prevailing conceptions of body and 
Spirit, it could only have been rendered in the language of the 
Apostle and of the Acts. 

But the testimony of his victims had not only stirred him 
ethically, — it had provided Paul with the first germ of his theo- 
logy—indeed, of Christian theology. InUUedvaUy, Paul's con- 
tempt for the new sect seems to have been subdued by the use 
made in liic new preaching of the famous passage in the second 
Isaiah containing Liie prophetic picture of the Servant of Jahve. 
This frsgment of high poetry hsfl a unique place in the history 
of literature and the world. Originally the product of some 
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vivid pei"SOiial experience working on Ihe ethical and sacrificial 
conceptions of a Jew of the captivity gifted with a poet's insight 
and a poet's sjmpathj, the picture of the Suffering Servant 
showed itself possessed in the course of centuries of that vitality 
which belongs only to those utterances of literature which 
translate what is most intense, and at the same time most 
universal in feeling, into what is noblest in form. *'Alles 
grandioses bildet /' says Goethe— all that is great, or sublime, 
educates, tends, that is, to form the spirit of man in its own 
image. That the picture of the Suffering Servant occupied the 
thoi^hts of Jesus in the later months of his life, as the descrip- 
tion of the I'reacher sent " to proclaim the acceptable year of 
the Lord," drawn from the same sacred book, seems to have 
shaped his earlier conceptions of his Galilean mission, is probable 
from a good many indications. From the ideas of this sublime 
vision of patient and yet vicarious suffering, invested for him, 
as a Jew, with supernatural meaning, then appropriated and 
made his own by the sternest and intensest processes of experi- 
ence, may have sprung some of the plu-ases and expressionB 
which lie imbedded in our present accounts of the Last Supper, — 
and the disciple who seeks to understand his cross to-day may 
fain believe that they enwrapped and supported him in death. 

But while he lived, conceptions of this sort had no place in 
the minds of his followers. In the great soul of the Master 
they moved at ease, while to the disciples absorbed in the cur- 
rent Messianic dream they were a bewilderment and an offence. 
After the death on Calvary, however, this mysterious text, 
recommended to them by some of their Master's latest words 
and chaiged in every line with the same profound agpny, the same 
protesting and indignant pain as had now overtaken themselves, 
must have suddenly possessed some leading mind among them 
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with a dominating and illumining power. Here was the key — 
the expUuoation. They had been blind to it while the Master 

lived. But kc had known — he had pointed them to the truth. 
^\ One of the most remarkable coincidences of history, aided by 
that special belief of the Jews which made the Utter iiaelf a 
living and divine thing — working also through (he central and 
impelling reality of all, tlie effect of liuui;ui personality at iu 
greatest on human love and memory — ^produced a marvellous, 
but still natural fruit The transformation of the Messianic 
idea was accomplished with a rapidity only possible under such 
conditions of spiritual temperature. A few days or weeks of 
absorbed communing, discussion, research, carried on, whether 
during the return-flight to Galilee, or amid the familiar scenes 
of the Master's early preaching, and accompanied by, perhaps 
closely connected with, the first visions of the risen Christ, 
were no doubt enough. Within a very short time the whole 
Messianic proof from Scripture had assumed a new order and 
aspect. The writings of the Old Covenant had been ransacked 
for proof- texts which could be brought to bear upon this new- 
conception of the Lord's death and office, a conception that 
had produced at once both moral deepening and intellectual 
conviction of the most critical and fruitful kind in the minds of 
the primitive community. From the three great divisions of 
the Hebrew Bible, Law, Prophets, and Hagiogtapha, literary 
remains covering a wide variety of individual and national 
life, a large number of phrases and passages to which — if 
the historical meaning and context were left out of count, 
in the manner familiar to the exegesis of the tame — a Mes-* 
sianic meaning in the new sense could be attributed, had 
been eagerly and readily collected. Such a collection — as we 
are able to perceive it through the mcclia of the Epistles, the 

h 
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Synoptics and the Acte — ^made, when complete and brought into 
connection with the life and death of Jesus, a very singular 

and, to the Jewish minds responsible for it, a very cogent whole, 
which, from the moment when the idea which brought it into 
being had been fully grasped by the Master's mourning f oUowers« 
seems to have excited in them an ecstatic certainty of faith, and 
to have been one of the two chief weapons of their preaching ; 
the other, the liesurrection^ being indeed intimately connected 
with the new Messianic prool This proof, which explained the 
Crucifixion, and merely postponed the fulfilment of the Messianic 
truimph-texts to the return of the Lord, became the source of 
Christian theology, and also the parent, by a very natural pro- 
cess, of a certain amount of pseudo-biographical tradition still 
to be traced in the lives of Jesus. 

. To the effect, then, upon St. Paul of the personality of Jesus as 
it expressed itself in the minds and memories of those who had 
learnt of him, must be added the efiPect of this nascent theology. 
It is clear, indeed, that to the majority of his Jewish contempo- 
raries the Christian proof from IScripture appeared unreasonable 
and untrue. Even under the conditions of thought prevalent at 
the time, it offended the average man who knew nothing of the 
Galilean Teacher except by reY)ort, as contrary to common sense. 
But Paul was not an a^'erage man. He was at once poet and 
speculator, sensitive to the deepest things of feeling, and taking 
pleasure at the same time in all that exercised the logic of his 
day and training. His love for subtle interpretation, for the 
unexpected and the obscure, appears abundantly in the Epistles \ 
and it is probable that a paradox, commended by some accom- 
paniment that touched his moral sense, was at all times more 
likely to win him than a truism. Again, his constant mentJil 
activity, carried on under the conditions of Pharisaic thought and 
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life, combined with the spiritual unrest of one formed for great- 
ness but not for happiness, must have always made him the- 
natural prey of religious speculation. Brought suddenly, and in 
a state of heightened feeliug, into the midst of the new world of 
Christian love and faith, it is not too much to say that he became, 
by the mere necessities of personality, its captive instead of its 
judge. 

But the first stages of conviction achieved, and tlip great 
experience of Damascus undergone, the needs of Paul's nature 
carried him inevitably on. He was a man of greater range of 
tliouglit, aiid probably of higher culture, than any of the primi- 
tive disciples. That the Scripture had predicted a crucified 
Messiah, and that Jesus of Nazareth had fulfilled the prophets, 
was not enough for him. His mind projecting itself further 
back into the causes of things, and accustomed to work in solitary 
passion and meditation, deniianded not only a Scripture proof, 
but a philosophy, and demanded it more than anything else, and 
before anything elsa *'But when it pleased God to reveal his 
Son in me, — immediately I conferred not with flesh and blood, 
neither went I up to Jerusalem to them which were apostles 
before me, but I went into Arabia — ^then after three years I 
went up to Jerusalem." 

In "Arabia," then, that is to say amongst the scattered cities 
of the Hauran, on the great route from Damascus to the South, 
St Paul, during the years that followed his violent breach with 
his former habits and associates, plied his trade and thought 
out his religious system. He "conferred not with flesh and 
blood" — or, as we should say, he felt no pressing desire to learn 
the details of the Master^s earthly life and preaching from the 
lips of the eye-witnesses ; the need that drove him into silence 
among strangers was a speculative need, a compulsion of thought 
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— the desire which such a nature was sure to feel for a new 
wholeness of view, a new logical uuderstanding of life and the 
universe. 

To this new imderstaudiiig, as it was ultimately preached to 
the Gentiles, two modes of thought contributed — a Jewish and 
a Hellenistic On the one hand, it was Messianic and sacrificial, 
conditioned, moreover, throughout hj Jewish Theism and the 
Jew's ingrained beliefs about his own Scriptures ; on the other, 
it was influenced by the current dualism, the " flesh and spirit'* 
philosophy of the time, essentially, so far at least as Paul and 
his age were concerned, a Greek product — and especially by the 
doctrine, ultimately Platonic, but made accessible to Paul through 
various Grseco^udaic media, not now to be certainly traced, of 
the " typical" or " heavenly" man, the spiritual man, that is to 
say, made in the image of God, described in the Jirst account 
given of creation in the Book of Genesis, and clearly distin- 
guished by Paul's contemporary PhUo from the natural man or 
earthly Adam of the second account The identification of this 
" heavenly man" with the Jewish Messiah, and £^din with Jesus 
of Nazareth, marks the second step in the developing Christology 
of the Church. The third was to be taken when the unknown 
author of the fourth Gospel, reaching out again, as Paul had 
done, beyond the Uiought of his predecessors, in search of intel- 
lectual harmony, wrote the imperishable words, "Kat 6 Adyos 

When Paul went up to Jerusalem after this three years' 

interval, it is prol)able then thdi Ins in. tin task — the task of 
constructive thought — was already achieved. Thenceforward 
we have but to trace out the ever-developing effects of these 
conceptions, first upon the Apostle's own life and career, and 
then upon the thought aud life of ChristeudoJu. We become 
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fianulifljr with the whole system that starta from the doctrine of 
the "heavenly man f the magnificent elaboration thus given to 

the primitive Messianic conception of the Master's death ; the 
elevation of that death to the rank of a great cosmic transaction 
between God and the world; the ideas of "sin/' "grace" and 
" justification" flowing from it; the interpretation forced upon 
the law, upon the history botii of Jews and Gentiles. Diilicult 
as Paul is in the details of language, it can hardly be said, after 
the critical labour of the century, that the general lines of lus 
thought are any longer obscure. Broadly speaking — these 
pages of Dr. Hausrath are one demonstration of it — we know 
the sources and foundations of that thought, the conditions that 
prepared it, and the influences that developed it It has been 
brought back into its true human relations, and made a part of 
human liistory. 

But, this being so, the further question remains, What is it 
now worth to t» f 

To this question may we not give two answers ? In the first 
place, the thought of St Paul as he has embodied it in his 
imdoubted Epistles has, in spite of all technical defect^ the value 
of great literature. His letters must be read, and will be read 
so long as literature lasts, for the light they throw on the his- 
tory and ends of the human souL They express what are on 
the whole the central facts in the spiritual experience of men, 
with a passion and a realization which will always make them 
the source of similar passion and realization in others — surely 
the highest function of the highest literature. The forms into 
which Paul threw the fundamental experiences whence all reli- 
gion springs may be no longer our forms. He — lost in gratitude 
to the " heavenly man," Clirist Jesus, who had stooped to death, 
even the. death of the cross, that so he might deliver the- bond- 
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servants of the Law, and by the oommiinicatioii o£ his own 
pnmma or spiritual principle to them raise up in them a new 
seed, the children and heirs of another and life-giving Adam, — 
lost in gratitude also to the lather who had seut the Son to 
redeem and re-create those who were " yet sinners" when Christ 
died for them — ^passed through his later life the " prisoner of 
Christ Jesiis," absorbed in a devotion and a hope which made 
hardship and torture and death itself mere dross in comparisoo. 
He had "died to live^—died — so far as it is ever possible to 
humanity — ^to the natural man» with his affections^ lusts and 
ambitions, that he might Hve to an idea — to hove — to something 
not himself ; above all, to an indomitable faith in God's ultimate 
triumph. The self-surrender had been absolute. " Henceforth 
it is not I that live, but Christ that liveth in me." And from 
that self -surrender there had Init arisen a fuller life, even for 
this world and all his human powera 

But go where you will, seek where you wUl, this, and nothing 
else than this — though it be told in a hundred diverse ways — 
is the ultimate secret of man's moral life ; this is what saves. 
St Paul says : " Yet not I, but Christ liveth in me." The modem 
speaks of " the infinite spirit so communicating itself to the soul 
of man as to yield the idea of a possible perfect life;" or 
describes the "ultimate good" as "that complete devotion of 
himself," whereby " man becomes, what it is his innate vocation 
to be, the organ and manifestation of God." The same moral 
passion, springing in the last analysis from moral experience, 
speaks in both utterances ; and when the modern, to whom it 
is natural to speak in the latter way, ponders with freedom and 
understanding the writings and personality of Paul, he feels the 
inevitable contagion which belongs to all great spiritual experi- 
ence, through whatever differences of philosophical or historical 
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conception the progress of time ha^ developed between him and 
the Apostle to the Grentiles. He lises from what he reads Paul's 
debtor and spiritnal son^ jnst as, in lesser degree, the man who 
has felt the spiritnal passion of Dante carries away from him, 
not his Catholic philosophy, not his political conceptions, but 
the honey" of a quickened spiritual insight. 

Bat this is not all The identifications which may be made 
all over the field of religious thought between the ultimate spirit 
of things outwardly diverse, become wholly empty and worthless 
unless strong acconnt is taken at the same time of the historical 
difference itseli St Paul's thought may be translated with 
more or less ease into the thought of English Hegeliunisin, as 
Professor Green translated it ; or into the language of practical 
ethics, as Matthew Arnold translated it But let us never 
forget that if such interpretations could have been offered to 
and understood by Paul hiinself, he would have rejected them 
with pafision as " words of man's wisdom." In his own belief, 
the occurrence of an actual external transaction between Grod 
and man in the coming, death, and resurrection of Christ, was 
the source in himself and others of faith and of Siih ation. Let 
us never for an instant minimize that marvellous Joy and cer- 
tainty of an age which believed that it had indeed " touched*' 
and "handled" the Word of life, and drew from its certainty 
an exaltation which the civilized world will never know again. 
But what then ? Are we — ^in whom another philosophy of his- 
tory obtains — are we merely to regard this belief of St Paul 
and his converts, this Christology of which he was the founder, 
as something to their disparagement, something which must be 
regretfully put aside in our endeavour to place ourselves into 
sympathy with what we feel to be morally great ? Surely no. 
The debt of the modern who accepts none of its special propo- 
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sitious, to Christian theology and to its first founders, is still 
great beyond his paying, whether he recognize it or no. For 
what, in truth, has this thedpgy done for him ? It has lifted a 
human life — and that a life of spiritual effort and conquest — 
into a plfice of pre-eminence, a place above all other lives, where 
it becomes capable, hj virtue merely of this isolation, merely of 
this historical setting, of new uses indefinitely fruitful To the 
most sceptical of us it is natural to speak of Jesus of Nazareth 
in ways which would be unnatural and unfitting in the case of 
any one else, however saintly, however famous, however con- 
gruous to our own personal taste and love. We may reject and 
withdraw ourselves from the Christian tradition; we cannot 
escape a bIkk k of pain when a certain type of secularist tries to 
show his detachment of mind by a rough handling of the Chris- 
tian story, nor an instinct of secret sympathy when we touch, 
in the simple and sincere, on that grateful love for "the Lord" 
which stretches back tbrotigh myriads of Cliristian lives, to the 
love of Paul of Tarsus, of Peter, of Maiy of Magdalo. Why, 
then, instead of rating ourselves for a sentimental inconsistency, 
not recon;iiize in our shrinking and our sympathy tlie traces of 
an indelible reality, of a past which it is our task to utilize, not 
to resist ? What a possession — ^this common human ideal, this 
common image of the good — ^if we could but use it aright ! The 
travail of centuries, directed noiniiuilly to quite otlier thini^s, 
has in the end given us just this — a story of lome^ Jwli-ness, 
death — so lifted out of all cramping and distracting relations 
that it becomes tronsformed into idea and symbol, and capable 
therewith of all the far-reaching uses that belong to ideas and 
symbols. 

Not that the freest interpretation and analysis of the life and 
death itself are thereby forbidden ua In the struggle against 
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dogma, which has been the special product of our own century^ 
the human reality on which dogma was built up has been 

divested of wrapping after wrapping, only to emerge w ith an 
ever greater freshness and enchantment. That the Master's sad 
or sweet clearness of soul was chequered by some few — ^bnt how 
few I — of the illusions and ignorances dependent on his place in 
history ; that his " lesson," supreme as il ls, touches only part of 
our lives, and has no dirc f answer for some of our worst difficul- 
ties, or no dinet sympathy for some of our keenest and noblest 
interests — ^may be true. But there is no other noble life known 
to luiniaii record encumbered with so little that is earthy, tran- 
sitory and local ; no other that can be put to purposes so high 
and universal Those who, with a full understanding of what it 
is that modem knowledge calls them to put aside in dealing with 
it, still accept it as man's best reminder of what it most behoves 
him to love and to remember, have in their hands an instru- 
ment, a spell, which may yet prove of incalculable social good. 
"Without a parable spake he not unto them" — and the method 
of the Master was ljut the method of the teaching Spirit itself 
as it has worked in human history. The s^tual life hangs 
on parables, — leams from them, most of all, wfuU U it that 
saves. We draw our daily inspiration, not from the chains 
and sequences of abstract thought, but from the tlnngs we 
see and feel — from a story here, a glimpse of character there 
— ^things which can be told to a child, and yet for the wise 
contain all mysteries and all knowledge. And of these parables, 
by which we all live, so far as morally we live at all, there is 
no other so widely illuminating, so broadly serviceable to us 
Europeans as that parable which we call The life of Christ." 
Here it is among us at this hour, our present and inalienable 
possession. We have but to discern it afresh, in its relations 

c 
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to God and to man, to make of it a new social bond, a new link 
between rich and poor, a new peacemaker between creed and 
creed. And this in virtue not only of what this life actually 

or originally was, but still more perhaps in virtue of the part 
which it and the forces working through it have already played 
in human history, in the actual making of each one of us. 

And that it has played so great and so imperishable a j.uirL is 
tlue in large measure to that passionate thought of St. Paul 
which, while it seemed to be obscuring the reality, was in truth 
preserving it for a remote future, in the only way, so far as we 
can see, in which it could have been preserved. The Gospels and 
the Epistles represent twin elements, both indispensable, of one 
great movement To-day it is the gospel, freshly conceived — 
the pure parable — ^that holds our hearta But it is very possible 
— paradox as ii iu.i) sound — tliat we should not now" possess it 
but for the life and labour of one whose glory it was not to know 
Christ after the flesh, and in whose hands what had been image 
and story became for the first time dogma and philosophy. 
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THE CONDITION OF EELIGIOUS LIFE IN THE 

BOMAN EMPIKB. 



1. Stages in thx Bktelofhent of Folttheism. 

Beliqion is one of the primaxy faculties of human nature. 
It is a normal, not an abnormal, function of the human mind ; 
it always has existed and always will exist. What we denote 

hy this name is the sense of tlie absolute, the consciousness of 
the eternal, the sensitive contact of the human soul with the 
everlasting; and the universal meaning of this sense is that iiU 
finite being is in the infinite, and exists through the infinite ; 
ail temporal being is. in the eternal, and exists through the 
eternal The sense that we are nothing and can effect nothing 
in opposition to tihe everlasting order of the universe, while we 
can effect everything by following it and uniting with it — ^that 
is to say, with the Deity and tlirough the Deity — lIus is religion. 

So long as men derive all their impressions from the senses, 
the form which this inner perception necessarily takes is the 
religion of Nature. Man regards himself as one natural object 
among many, and Nature, beyond which his spiritual \ision does 
not reach, is to him the universal power on which he feels him- 
self dependent However, as Nature, in her relation to man, 
displays the most various contrasts, the religion of Nature is 
always polytheism. The contradictions of Nature could not arise 
from one and the same l)eing. So religious feeling lost its unity ; 
as life grew richer and experiences more varied, so did heaven 
grow richer in gods, for new experiences g^ve rise to new gods. 

b2 
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Now the content of religious conceptions is primarily deter- 
mined by the conditions of national life. Among the HINDUS, 
religions feelinfif attaches itself to Indra, bearer of the lightning; 
to the cloud-god, Britra, and Ahi, who scares away the clouds ; 
besides other phenomena of atmospheric activity, on which the 
welfare of man in this dimate depends. Among the Bactrians, 
Medes and Pebsians, the contpiastmg aspects of nature in their 
native Iran are reflected in the religions dualism of Ormnzd 
and Ahriman. In Eg3']>t, the whole cult turns ui)on the life of 
the Nile, Osiris, wliom tlie yearning Tsis, the thirsty land, seeks 
and finds, and again mourns. In the Chaldean plain the sun- 
god Bel was worshipped as the engendering princi])le, and 
Mylitta, the fruitful, moist bosom of the earth, as the goddess 
who coneeiyes and brings forth. 

In common with the mainland, the foreigners who had settled 
on the Fhosnician coast have Baal for the stm-god, and Asheia 
as the goddess of fertility. like Egypt in the worship of Osiris, 
they celebrate the rise and fall of their river in the cult of 
Adonis. Here Baal is the youthful god Adonis, the life-bringing, 
engendering sun. Against him, the fierce and deadly heat of 
the Syrian summer appears in Moloch, the god of scorching 
fire. And as Moloch stands opposed to Adonis, the dispenser 
of life, so does the fruitful Ashera to the cruel and deadly 
Astarte, the restless wandering moon-goddess, who is served 
with chastity and self-mutilation. 

Thus we find the religion of nature universal in the earliest 
home of civilization. By means of it, man links his sense of 
dependence with tlie powers of nature which enter into his life 
to bless or to destroy. But the common fate of these religions 
was stagnation, paralysis. The everlasting sameness of the 
eouise of natuxe, the coming and going year, the rising and fall- 
ing Kile, bloom followed by decay, gave rise to no new thoughts. 
The religion of nature did not grow with the growth of humanity. 
It gave the descendants no wider impulse than it had given to 
their ancestors ; till at last the world's monotonous regularity. 
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regardless either of propitiation or neglect, was met with mere 

indifference. 

With higher culture, too, man emancipates himself from these 
isolated deities. They no longer inspire him with fear. He 
takes them into his service; they axe dependent upon him, not 
he on them. Then it is vain for a powerful priesthood to intro- 
duce a newer, deeper meaning into the old symbols and myths. 
The only result is that the simple thought of the reH<?ion of 
nature is artificially and laboriously obscured, and Uieieby com- 
pletely loses its power over the mind. The symbol — for thinkers 
an exercise in acuteness, if not an intellectual puzzle — becomes 
lor the populace a mysterious hieroglyph, reminding them of 
the great and everlasting riddle of existence, hut not explaining 
it The worship of the masses therefore hecomes ciass super- 
stition; while for believers, the symbol has ceased to be an 
object of religious veneration. 

Such is the state of paralysis in which we find the religions 
of Asia as early as the time of Herodotus, with whom begins 
any connected history of this subject. The masses in general 
hold absolutely aloof from their gods, to goad themselves up to 
spasmodic and fanatical observances in times of distress. The 
priests are no longer venerated ministers of religion, but despised 
outcasts of humanity, purchasing an existence of idleness and 
comfort with their bloody or bloodless sacrifice of self — priests 
whose oracles proverbially understand but one tiling, the art of 
ambiguous reply. Clearly the East was weary of its gods before 
it was overthrown by Alexander. 

The cult of the Olympians spread over Asia Minor without 
meeting any particular opposition. It was not untU. it reached 
the frontiers of Syria that its advance was checked by the 
catastrophe known to us as the war of the Maccabees-^ war 
full of significance for the history of the world by its reaction 
on the consciousness of the Jews. 

However, the expansion of Greek religion was no sign that 
the Hellenic cult had obtained any special new power over the 
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mind in the time of the DiadochL In oontiast to the barbaious 
usages/' it had settled along with the Grzeeks everywhere, as a 
matter of nationality and in the interest of the newly-created 

dyiidrtlios ; but the iJiw.inl process of dissolution liad already 
advanced further in it than in the crude religions of nature in 
Asia itself. And yet, even in its beginnings, the Greek spirit 
had shown itself far more independent than the Asiatic in its 
treatment of ancient religious conceptions. 

The Obeek Oltmpub showed, from the outset, a richer indivi- 
dualization than the Oriental view of religion, the latter approach- 
ing more doeely to the old Aryan, The quick-witted Greek of 
the Archipelago had nothing of the resigned and fatalistic temper 
of the Oriental in his attitude towards the gods. He shaped 
the traditional myths and symbols so as to transfer them into 
the realm of the beautifid, in accordance with the strong bent 
of his geniiia Just aa the beginnings of Greek art among the 
.^ginetans consist in the Greek spirit vivifying the antique 
ima^ of Egyptian gods, releasing them from their cramped 
rigidity, and elevating them to individual figures, so from the 
traditioual divinities of Asia the Gi-eek imagination creates a 
family of gods, each with characteristic diilerences, and busily 
places them in human relationships in its midst. 

Heaven and Earth, the two fundamental divinities which we 
meet with everywhere, because mankind first feel dependent 
upon them, here appear as the cloudless Zeus and Demeter 
W M'^p) Hera.^ But while these characters lost their dear 
outline with the Oriental, they presented themselves to the 
Greeks in concrete human form from the first. The Greek god 
of heaven has for ^liirld tlie fcgis, the grayish-yellow storm- 
cloud, like a goat-skin, which he shakes to produce the thunder ; 
and for weapon of ofifence, the lightning, forged beneath the 
earth by the Cyclopes, the spirits of the elements. As among 
other nations, his connection with the earth was conceived of 

' Viile Max Miiller, Science of Language, iL p. 366 j Pfleiderer, Das 
Weseu der Rcligioii, 2, 108, mim. 
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as wedlock, heaven maMng earth fruitful with lain and sun. 
But, as the fiarth-goddess receiyed irarious names in various 

local cults, Ilera found many rivals through the imion of local 
legends, and thus arose the myths of the loves of Zeus and 
Semele, Danae, lo and other mortals. 

But the Greek spirit, possessed of finer discernment, was 
quicker also to separate distinotive attributes of the old divinity 
as independent heings ; so that new gods arose and a hierarchy 
was created. Zeus, as supreme, is removed from the domain of 
strife, and gives away the £egis to Pallas (ie. the Brandisher) ; 
the thunder-storm and far-shooting bow lo Apollo and his sister 
Artemis, the maiden goddess of tlie cold moonlight. Hennes 
(the Vedic Saramayas), among the Hindus tlie watch-dog of 
heaven, here becomes the messenger of the gods. The fertilizing 
attributes of the deity are individualized in Dionysus, Zeus' son, 
god of the growth of vine and tree, and in Demeter, goddess of 
agriculture, and Hera's other self. She, though, as Hera, rising 
with Zeus above the basis of nature and becoming the repre- 
sentative uf the order of Nvedlock, is, as Demeter, essentially the 
goddess of agriculture. This is the capacity in wliich she and 
her daughter Proserpine are connected with the Eleusinian 
festivals that celebrate the growth of vegetation, now jQourishmg, 
and now swept away into the undei-woxld. 

While this advance in spedalization was taking place, the 
fertile imagination of the Greek people created gods for each 
natural object. In proportion as the eye of the Hellenes was 
keenly awake to every ahape and shade of colour in the external 
world, their imagination was fertile to people this world with 
personal beings. Thus the infinite variety of ocean is repro- 
duced in a world of gods unparalleled amongst other nations. 
ThaJatta, goddess of the Mediterranean, is enthroned beside 
Poseidon, girdler of the earth. Galene, goddess of calm, rules 
over the level surface, but on the white flecks of foam appears 
the dreaded Leucothea, who yet sometimes con\'eys the ship- 
wrecked mariner to the succouring arms of her sou Palcemon, 
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god of harboaxs. So« too, Poseidon's whole retmue of Tritons, 
with their various musical instruments, correspond to the shrill 
or deep or melodious tones of ocean ; and the fift7 daughters 

of Xereiis, kiii^^ of the sea-depths, Halia, Hippothoe, Galatea, 
Aiiijjliitrite, CJlciuconome, Euarne and so on, to some purtieiilar 
aspect or another of this bright and restless element. It was 
the same with the. gods of the woods and hills, the springs and 
valleys — Oreads, Dryads, Naiads and Sileni Men felt a vague 
sense of the presence of divine beings on every side, who inter- 
fered in their lives vdth benevolent or malevolent intention. 

But the awfuhiesB of divinity cannot fail to disappear in this 
subdivision of functions. To venture on distributing the gods 
into great and small, shows the sense of dependence to be no 
more than relative. The behever stands in a different position 
towards the nymphs who drew down Hylas into the depths, or 
the woodland god who leads the maiden astray, than towards 
the dark and ^oomy power of Moloch or Astarte. But the 
mobile Greek imagination did not rest satisfied with dividing 
the gods and giving each his rank. Gods are involved in strife 
with gods. Craft, love and violence, are imputed to them, and 
their world becomes a mirror in which the national levity sees 
itself. Now although this anthropomorphism from the very 
first involved the danger of giving a frivolous character to the 
gods, the first consequence of the freer handling was, on the 
contrary, to infuse greater morality into religious conceptions. 
The Hellene recognized not only that nature was governed by 
powers upon which he waa dependent, but also that man's moral 
relations are governed by everlasting laws which none may 
transgress with impunity. He knows that his dependence upon 
these differs both in kind and degree from his dependence upon 
the sensible elements. Herein lies the difference between the 
Oriental and the Hellenio sense of dependence : the latter have 
a dawning presentiment of a moral order in the world. What 
the Phoenician worshipped in Ashera was only the strength of 
natural impulse acting upon the senses, and followed with blind 
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obedience. On the other hand, what l^e Hellene sees in Hera 
is the holj bond of nutrriage — domestic chastity and fidelity, 

breach of which avenges itself according to everlasting ordi- 
nances. Tndra, Bel, Baal, Ptah, only represent the beneficent 
action o£ the light, the sun, the clear sky. Cloudless Zeus, how- 
ever, represents the lord of the world, not only in a physical, 
but in a moral connection, as the vindicator of zight, the all- 
seeing eye, the unfailing punishment. He wields the thunder- 
bolt> not, as Indra, to set free the heaveul} kine, the water- 
springs, but to crush every moral delinquency and Titanic 
presumption, biiiiilarly Pallas, originally goddess of the purify- 
ing storm, passes into the representative of clear reason and 
triumphant prudence, who even restrains the rude Ares ; while 
the god of light, Apollo, becomes the god of revelation in Greek 
religion, the god who illumines obscurity, who discloses guilt, 
gives absolution, and is the principle of poetry and prophecy. 

In these respects the Greek religious conceptions as a whole 
were undoubtedly richer, more capable of development and 
more moral, than the monotonous, unreflecting, Asiatic religion 
of nature. But they never exercised such power over the mind 
as had lieen ol'tained by the Asiatic conceptions of God, Long 
before the Greek Olympus set out upon its career of conquest 
against the East, the philosophers of Greece complain that the 
poets degrade the gods; while, on the other hand, the people 
murmur against the philosophers who would introduce purer 
conceptions in place of the traditional deities. It never occurred 
to the Phoenician or the Egyptian to alt-er their sacred symbols, 
because they were filled with awe of the powers they worshipped. 
They stand under the constraint of their divinity, and have not 
the hardihood to adorn it with new feature& The man who, 
like the Hellene, makes images, myths and legends of his gods, 
by so doing gets rid of his own sensitiveness. 

So it remained for a time, and the man of reflective temper 
recognized the gods as images projected by his own mental 
vision, indeed Herodotus, in the fifth century B.C., expressed 
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it plainlj: " Hesiod and Homer made their gods for the Greek&"^ 
Indeed, a generation before, Xenophanes had spoken ironically of 

how each people made its gods in its dwu likeness: the Negroes 
think of their gods as black and flat-nosed ; the Thracians, as 
blue-eyed and red-haired. 

" Had but the lion or ox been given hands 

To work like man the portraiture of art, 

Their sculptured gods would have received suck form 

As iis tlie growth and figure of themselves."' 

Another saying of the same philosopher shows no less freedom 
of thought: 

** Homer and Hesiod fasten on their gods 

All that with men merits rc'j)roa(h and shamOf 
Theft and adultery and truacheroua fraud."' 

It is not until her poUtical life begius to decay that we find 
the religious life of Italy in the same career of dissolution as 
that of Greece eyen before the age of Alexander. This is con- 
nected with the fact that the relation between the state and 

religion was closer here than anywhere else. The gods of Rome 
were originally the same as those of the other Aryan religions ; 
but the Roman genius, with social life as its r(?al object, had 
laboured earnestly to raise the religion of nature to a higher 
and a moral potentiality.^ Tlius the nature-meaning of these 
gods vanished entirely before their reference to the ethical rela- 
tions of human ]if& Jupiter (in the Veda JDywda pUar, in 
Greek Zcv irarcp, ie. "Father of Heaven") is no longer the 
bright god of heaven, the cloudless Zeus, but the invisible 
sovereign of the Roman state. Juno, the feminine deity, extends 
her original signification of the fruitful eartli-goddess beyond 
Heia. She is the divine type of human womanhood, guardian 
1 Hfficod. % 63. 

> Euseb. Pi»p. Ev. xiii 13, 36L In Bnuulis, Comment Eleat. 1, 68. 

Fr. 1, 5. 

» The well-known passage in Sextus adv. Mathcm. 1, 289. 

* Max Miiller, Lectures on the Science of Religion, p. 155 ; Pfleiderer, 
Das Wesen der Rt-li^^on, 2, 1G2, .se<iq. ; Dollinger, Heidenthum und Judea- 
thum, 457, scqq.; Holtzmann, Judenthum uud Christenthum, 277, seq^. 
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of wedlock, and patroness of the wife and mother, Janus, the 
Italian sun-god, becomes, as gate-keeper of heaven, the god who 
must bless all ingoings and outgoings, the lord of the gate and 
the streets, of the begmning and the ending. Thus the Komans' 
sense of dependence was far less closely related to nature than 
to tiie powers which direct the life of the community. The 
Boman gods are gods of the state. What we call the idea of 
justice, morality and honesty, on whose validity the good of the 
individual and the whole depends in accordance with eternal 
order, was elevated to di\ine rank by tlic religions sense of 
Eonie. Tn this direction, then, we find the Latins as prolific as 
the Hellenes in investing the external world with living persons 
and divine spiritualities, but they reflect a less poetical appre- 
hension of life in these religious conceptions. The old Latin 
gods are dry abstractions of civic conditions and communal 
regulations. Fides protects honour in public life ; Teiminus, the 
boundaries of the fields; Semo Sancns, the sanctity of oaths; Juno, 
the fidelity of wives ; Vesta, domestic purity ; Pecunina, yEscu- 
lanus and Argentarius, honesty of trade in great tliiugs and 
small Just as the Greek's line discernment established a 
special divinity for every play of colour in nature, so the keenly 
observant Boman arrived at an equal multitude of spirits which 
merely owed thehr origin to intellectual di8tinction& 

There is Vagitanus, who teaches children to cry ; Levana, 
who raises the new-bom child and lays it before its father; 
Cunina and Kuuiina, who watch over the cradle and suckling; 
Nundina, to wdiom the naming on the ninth day is holy; Potina 
and Educa, who accustom the untried child to eating and drink^ 
ing ; and Ossipaga, who sees to strengthening the child's hones. 
Then Statanus teaches it to stand; Abeona and Adeona, to 
come and go; Fabulinus and Locutius, to lisp and talk; Iteiduca 
and Domiduca guide it to and from home; Numeria teaches 
coimting ; Camena, singing ; Strenua grants boddy strength ; and 
Catius, Consus and Sentia, bestow intelligence.* 
^ Augnatiiii Civ. Dei, 4, 11, after Yano. 
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In like manner, eveiy situation in the life of the individual, 
the family, and the state, was the province of some protecting 
divinity, whose favour had to be implored according to definite 

prescriptiou. Hence, then, tlie se\'erely relijjjious cast of pultlic 
life, seemingly couscious of divinity ou every side ; hence, too, 
the superstition, in form Etruscan, with which every extra- 
ordinaiy event in nature or daily life was fastened npon as a 
divine manifestation. Kot only was the will of the gods signified 
by the flight of birds, by red lightning or blue in the east or 
west, and by the situation of the viscera in the victim ; but even 
abortions, earthquakes, showers of stones, or fire, or blood, strange 
soundii in tlie air, the rattling of the temple doors and the move- 
ment of images of the gods, were omens Uirough which heavenly 
beings spoke. 

Theology was thereby given a wider scope, and theologians of 
every kind— augurs, haruspices, pontifGs, vestals and Sibylline 
duumvirs — perfected a problematical science, in order to forecast 
the meaning of these omens and avert their significance by 

means of ceremonies. In consequence, the characteristic method 
of Ptoman religion departs entirely from the worship of Nature. 
It is the state, war and civic life, not Nature, for whose inner 
laws the Boman feels reverence. The gods before whom he 
bows are the powers upon which the welfare of the state 
depends. Jupiter Capitolinus is therefore the central idea of 
Soman religion, in himself representing no more than the 
majesty of the state. Next after him, however, the power most 
worshipped by tlie Eoman is Mars, in conjunction with his 
favourite child Yictoria. 

So long, therefore, as the feelings which tliese gods repre- 
sented were strong among the people, the gods were beUeved in 
and worshipped, and this belief was healthy and produced the 
mental effects which are the object of religloit But with the 
degeneration of the state, belief also decayed. Estrangement 
began with the gods of peace. Fides was of no avail to protect 
contracts, nor Vesta to guard domestic morals; and people 
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imleamed tiieir belief in gods tihat seemed to be set at nought 
with impunity. Besides, the narrow religious morality of their 
forefathers no longer suited their wider circunibiances. The 
commander in the field joined battle when strategy demanded, 
whether the sacred chickens ate or not, and whether birds flew 
to right or left. No political party certain of a majority broke 
off the Comitia because an ill omen was observed. The very 
circumstances tbat secured religion a certain length of exist- 
ence, namely, its close connection with the life of the state^ 
tended in turn to its destruction, when politicians trampled its 
forms underfoot or abused them for their o^\^^ ends. 

Tlius, in particular, the deification of the Ca_sars of the latest 
period is simply the direct consequence of this development of 
religion. With the establishment of the monarchy, the genius 
of the monarch had as good a claim to worship as Jupiter Capi- 
tolinus, who after all had never been anything more than the 
genius of the republic, the invisible head of the state. 

Moreover, the expansion of Home to a world-wide empire was 
the end of its national religion. At Rome, as elsewhere, there 
appeared the natural tendency of the religious man to find his 
own gods in the gods of foreign nations, and to explain the one 
by the other. Ever since the extension of the frontier over 
Greece and Asia Minor, there had been a growing conviction of 
the identity of the Greek and Soman pantheon. That the Boman 
gods were merged in the Greek was only one more sign of the 
superiority of the Greek spirit over the Roman. Individual 
Greek and even Asiatic divinities were introduced directly by 
deciee of the Senate, especially on the authority of the Sibylline 
oracles, and finally the Greek and Eoman cults seemed com- 
pletely interfused. 

At the same time, all the doubts which perplexed the faith of 
Hellas were transported to Bome, and the wanton tales related 
of Zeus and Hera were transferred to Jupiter and Juna Thus 
the downfall began with the mingling of Greek and Itoman 
mythology, wliich shook the earnestness of Rome and stirred up 
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oritidsm. Moreover, the ancient and -venerable forms and usages 
both of state and home, in which public morality consisted, lost 
their religious import They sank into empty formulas after a 

new order of gods had usurped tho place of thoae they originally 
referred to. In sale and purchase, in marriage and divorce, in 
peace and war, meaningless forms were gone tiiiough, and augurs 
and haruspices smiled when they came to their sacred duties 
after the custom of their fathers. 

The homyr ixunti, however, rules in the spistitual as well as the 
material world. The empty place in the soul had to be Med 
with something else ; or rather, since nothing, strictly speaking, 
disappears from consciousness, there is only displacement before 
some new infiaence, offering a higher spiritual satisfaction. That 
which now entered into the consciousness of the period in place 
of the old belief in the gods, was a philosophic monotheism and 
the belief in a future world. 



2. Monotheism Ain) the Duamstic View of the Wobld. 

Long before the people at large felt the need for the purifica- 
tion of religious conceptions, individual thinkers of Greece had 
inquired into the principles of the world and existence, an 
inquury which had in its first b^innings achieved nothing 
higher than to show everywhere a natural connection of cause 
and effect, instead of di^e powers. This oldest Hellenic 
philosophy was fundamentally physics — natural science, if one 
can give the name to speculations upon nature which rest 
neither on exact observation nor experiment. The Xouic philo- 
sophers had explained the world on the basis, now of one element, 
now of another, from which it was supposed to be produced by 
condensation or rarefaction. Then the Eleatic Xenofhames 
abstracted from the individual elements, and, as the principle 
of the world, propounded pure being, substance without attri- 
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butes, the one and univeiaal, which has neither beginning, 
middle nor end. Beal being belongs onlj to this* the infinite, 
unchangeable basis of things, while the visible world is a 
semblance^ deceitful and imreaL This unity Xenophanes calls 

God. 

This was but a logical consequence. If the manifold eiemeiiLs 
are not the basis of the world, and Nature is comprelieuded in 
its ultimate essence as Unity, man feels himself also dependent 
upon this single cause of the uniYeise, and upon this alone. If 
tiiere exists only one basis of the uniyerse, there is only one 
God. This was the meaning of Xenophanes* polemic against 
Greek anthropomorphism, of which we have spoken.^ His 
divinity is not in human likeness, it is " all eye, all intelligence, 
all ear ; unmoved, indiviaible, ruling all things without etfurt by 
his thought, and resembling man neither in tigure nor in intel- 
ligence."' Here, then, during the classical age of belief in the 
gods, a pure igfionotheisni arises in opposition to the religion of 
nature and its polytheism. " Surveying the world as a whole," 
says Aristotle, "Xenophanes called God the One."' The time 
of Pisistratus, Anacreon, Darius and Tarquinius Superbus, natu- 
rally was not ripe for such a view. Nevertheless, it had one or 
two points of contact with the popular consciousness, so that 
the saying of the great Eleatic did not pass away wholly mis- 
understood by his tima The interdependence of phenomena 
as established by experience, and the necessity for a firm moral 
Older of the universe, compelled even believers to combine the 
multiplicity of their gods into unity, and, unlike the good- 
natured anarchy of the Homeric Olympus, to insist upon the 
monarchical power of Zeus, or to recal a higher order to which 
even Zeus is subser\4cnt. 

So among the great poets of the folloowing generation we see 
Pindar, v£schylus and Sophocles, work out the monotheistic 
thought of the Eleatic, at least in the claim for imity in the 

» Cf. above, p. 10. « Fr. 7, b. Scxt 9, 144. 

' Metaph. 1. 5. 
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order of the world, for a tnonaicby of the universe. The many 
gods, especially among the great tragedians, became mere repre- 
sentatives of the one " Divine." They are subordinate to a higher 
law; the wilfulness and perversity that Homer delighted iu 
have vanished from their actions. While Homer found an 
inexhaustible theme in the cleverness of the Olympians to 
thwart the will of the Father of the gods, and the power of 
thehr oppositioii to inflict an Odyssey of wandering upon a 
mortal, Sophocles rather asks : 

"What froward will of man, 0 Zeus, can check thy might? 
Not all-enfeebling sleep, nor tiieless montlia divine, 
Can touch thee, who through ageless time 
Rolest mightily Olympna^ daxzUng height*'^ 

But the essential point still remained, that Greek philosophy, 
advancing along the lines of the Eleatics, constructed a view of 
the universe esoterically independent of the traditional myths, 
and maldng no greater concessions to popular belief than to 
label its individual principles with mythological names. The 
most genial of the pre-Socratic philosophers, Heraclitxts the 
Obscure, acknowledged his philosophieal monism as religious 
monotheism, by iiamiii" the life of the world Zeus, while others 
could find the name of a god for eaeh principle.^ By the middle 
of the fifth century, freedom of thought bad gained so much 
ground that the assumptions of his cosmic speculation seemed 
far more certain than the traditions of religion; while the leaders 
of the enlightened movement, generally known as Sophists, 
made some parade of their maxim, that they had nothing to 
say about the gods, neither that they existed nor that they did 
not exist ; for the wliole matter was too obscure, and human 
life too short to fathom the mystery.^ Indeed, the most resolute 
head of their whole school, Prodicus, discloses the secret of 
nature-worship plainly when he says: "Sun and moon, rivers 

^ Antig. 600—606, trans. L. Cami)hcn. 

» Zeller, Phil, of the Greeks, Srd ed., 592, 755. 

> Protagoras in Diog. Laert 9, 51, and in Plato, Theset, 162, D. 
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and springs, and in general everything that is of service to us, 
were lield as gods by tlie men of old, just as tlie Egyptians 
regard the Xile. For this reasoa also bread was woishipped as 
Deineter, water afl Poseidon, fire as Hephajstus."^ The Sophists, 
then, left it an open question whether there was an objective 
divinity behind these popular conceptions, since they denied 
the objectivity of human knowledge in general 

Now while the speculations of the Eleatics had for the most 
part penetrated hut little among the people, the SopliiaLic was 
especially a popidar philosophy. These popular philosophers, 
living on success and happy only when applauded, naturally 
found on their ostentatious visits and their life of wandering in 
the cause of science, no more gratefal theme than ridicule of 
the gods, with which they everywhere roused the astonishment 
of the masses. Common folk, too, had begun to adopt the 
materialistic view and it-s explanation of the universe. At the 
time of the relopoiinesian war, it passed for old-fashioned, at 
least in the towns, to believe any longer in the gods.- Even a 
man of so earnest and fundamentally religious temper as Thucy- 
dides, the great historian of this epoch, consistently refuses to 
interrupt the course of events by the intervention of the gods. 
He ascribes every occurrence to finite factor& On the stage, 
Euripides makes his Hercules reflect whether the gods who 
persecute him actually exist, and his Orestes ask himself wdiether 
the Eumenides who hunt him are not after all products of his 
own imagination.^ Thus Eurijjides is the sophist among the 
tragedians, and, in his plays written with a purpose, he has 
solved the question of gtdding the Greeks on their way from 
the pleasant twilight of credulity and prejudice to the clear day 
of consciousness, enlightenment and subjective freedom, with 
all the certainty of a practised playwright. When the Pythia 

^ In Sext Adv. Katliein. ix. 18, 51, mq. ; Cic Hat D. i 48, 118. 
* AiistophAnea, CloudSy 398, aoqq. 
' Oz«8t S48, aeq., 387, aeq., 410 ; Hoe. Fur. ISM, &G. 
VOL. 1. C 
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declares him to* be wiser than Sophocles, the very gods that he 
denied bear witness that herein he understood the spirit of his 

century. 

Indeed, the time of the Pcloponnesian war is the eliief period 
of the decay of Greek tradition. Sophistic and Democracy 
played into each others' bauds. Both schools, the philosophic 
and the political alike, represent the destruction of the basis of 
tradition; both give up conventional rules and make rational 
objects their standard. Doubt once awakened finds the old 
objects of worship merely foolish and delusive The state, 
universal morality, and al>o\e all worsliip, ]ti-ove to be based 
upon vain hypotheses. Other i)ruui.s, other aims of existence, 
must be established. A complete revolution is etlected in the 
conditions of spiritual life. It is a revolution that presents 
itself connectedly as the endeavour after a new conception of 
the nniverse. 

Enlightenment comes from philosophy, from the stage, from 
the tribune. Euripides, the friend of enlightenment, is impelled 
to the drama, not liy the force of jo^nius, but of deliberate choice, 
seeinn^ the people ci owd to the theatre in gi'eater num)>ers than 
even to the open streets where Socrates taught. The theatre, 
once a form of worship among the Greeks, sinks to an ofilice for 
the spread of enlightenment The later tragedy gives instruc- 
tion ; and the middle comedy strips off the impudent garb of its 
lively parent, the old comedy, and becomes wise and didactia 

Aristophanes, however, the greatest and last representative of 
the old comedy, is himscli' one uf the most signal rej)resentative3 
of the enlightenment he incessantly derides ; his loose pictures 
of manners, together with his blasphemous orthodoxy, are a 
stronger proof of the universal corruption and atheism than all 
the tirades he delivers against both.^ Thus in the " Clouds" he 
declaims against the atheism of physical investigation, which 
would wrest the thunderbolt from Zeus ; but his own belief in 

^ Zeller, 1. c J. 6. Droysen, Introd. to the Comedies of Aristophauea. 
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the Shaker of the ^gis seems notwithstanding to make him out 
no better than an assassin, when he makes Socrates venture to 
say: 

"Why! how now! 0 you JGooli you old-fioBhiQiied owll retailer of old 

wives' fables ! 

If perjury's punished by Zeus with the stroke of the lightning, how comes 

it he has not sniittcn 
deonymuB or Theoms or Sinunoii yean dnee^ amat perjurers all, I 

wamm^ 

Bat instead of tliem strikes lull 4^ his own t^pLea, and atzikes the holy 

headland of Sunium, 
Strikes, too, the mightiest oaks ? Well, what is-he fighting with ) find 
me an oak that is perjured."^ 

In the "Fh}gs" he abuses his riyal Euripides in the same 
strain as a ren^ade from the old beliefs ; ** to the atheist," he 
cries, ** nothing is divine ; all is the mechanical power of Nature." 

But the kind of burlesque in which he (h'ags men and gods alike 
through the mire is a more noticeable sii^n of the wide-spread 
moral confusion than the most enlightened tirades of Euripides. 
Even if he praises the godliness of the old times in sober earnest, 
he commends what he has not himseli A development which 
generally needs centuries to lipen, had been compressed into a 
few generations, and this feverish process had thrown men's 
minds out of traditional grooves. This is the situation con- 
fronting us in the plays of the two great j)oets. Tlie acid of 
the enlightenment has corroded the whole of life ; men have 
emancipated themselves from custom and prejudice, and have 
reasoned themselves out of all tradition and actuality. Demo- 
cracy has created a grovelling, swarming individual life, ever 
toiling confusedly in greater stir and variety.* Such is the lif e« 
such the tremendous realization of liberty, viewed by Aristo- 
phanes and Euripides ; the painful, mad laughter of the one, the 
eloquent melancholy of the other, do but express the same 
rending of the spirit and the pame decay. 

It may indeed seem, remarkaljle that belief in the gods 
dominated the masses for six centuries more, if it was already a 

1 donds, 338, aeqq. * Droysen, ]. c 

C 2 
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defeated tlieoi} m its classical home at the most flourishing 
period or Greek democracy. But the ne^ratioii of an old form 
of belief is always complete long before any new one is agreed 
upon, and it requiies seyeial generations before a new theory of 
the universe becomes intelligible to alL Not till then, however, 
can the religious faculty mould new material into its own forms. 
Nor indeed do the religious processes of our own epoch seem to 
have undergone the slightest change for the last two hundred 
years. The only difference is, that the doubt which frum the 
commencement ui the eighteenth ceutuiy assailed a few thou- 
sand men, to-day rules millions. 

Meanwhile, in spite of the apparent immobility on the surface, 
great advances were made within. For the essence of the reli- 
gious process consists, not in the negation of old, but in the 
construction of new forms for the sense of dependence. The 
outcome of the conception of the universe based on materialistic 
philo.so]jhy had been reli,i,nf)us nihilism. The gods were denied ; 
reality was explained by tinite and fortuitDus causes. But the 
human mind could not rest satisfied with this. From the 
chaotic ferment of the Greek of enlightenment, we see two 
religious movements arise; one, progressive, starting from the 
principles of the Socratic school, and with a further development 
as a spiritual religion ; one, reactionary, seeking in the antiquated 
forms of the ])ast, or in grosser Oriental nature-worship, a reli- 
gious satisfaction no longer driven by the Olympus which philo- 
sophers had torn to shreds and sophists desecrated. So in this 
period of unbelief, faltering religion, once so rich a creative 
power, found shelter in the mysteries, with their antiquated 
nature-worship and the miracle-working of their Orphic and 
Eleusinian initiations. Some even, unmindful of the Persian 
wars, bowed to the once-despised barbaric customs, the cults of 
Asia and Egypt — cults that in their original homes were now 
shrunken and shrivelled, succumbiiiL^ oven there to the Hellenic 
worship, which in comparison with them was undoubtedly a, 
spiritual advance. 
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So began a period of fusion even before the time of Alexander 
the Great, and through this amalgamation of old and new, of 

native and foreign, the conceptions of the gods begin to lose 
their distinctness. By a continual co!ii|)arison and commingling 
of the forms of belief, there grows up the vague conception of a 
universal " Divinity," which replaces belief in individual gods 
with an abstraction, in itself still lacking anj religious distinct- 
ness, but offering the multitude a transition to the monotheism 
of the Socratic school, which, from the fourth centurj onwards, 
becomes more and more the universal conviction of educated 
men. 

Even the age of the Peloponnesian war had its redeemer. It 
was none other tlian he whom Aristophanes travestied, and tlie 
Forty condemned to the hemlock draughts Starting from his 
practical philosophy, that we are only concerned with virtue, 
Socrates had philosophized as little over the ultimate essence of 
godhead as over the fundamental principles of nature.^ But, as 
one of the earliest pliysical theologists, he believed he recognized 
the mark of divinity in the order of the world, and on this he 
bu^ed his description of the tleity as an omnipotent, benevolent, 
all-wise, omniscient being. The deity is the reason of the 
universe, and this reason in the universe is as much greater 
than our reason as the universe itself is greater than our body.' 
This was fundamentally monotheism; but Socrates never ex- 
pressed himself against the official belief in the gods. Just 
because the deity seemeil transcendent, he was content tliut each 
nation should worsliij) its gods acfordinj^ to native custom. 
But the physico-theologicul view of the world started by him, 
and the conception of the deity as the reason of the universe, 
tended to the downfall of polytheism. He who sees harmony 
in creation is not likely to adopt many gods, but one sole deity 
creating all and comprehending all Hence we see the Socratic 
schools either succeeding to the tenet of the Cynics that there 
is only one god, and that the multiplicity of gods springs from 

^ Xenoph. Mem. i 1, II. * Mem. i 4» iv. 3, ' Mem. i 4, 17, 
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the popular imagination ; or returning with the Qyienaics and 
Megarians to complete identity on this point with the Sophists. 

In this direction, however, Socrates' greatest pupil, Plato, had 
raised the idea of Gud from wliat it ia in the Socratic doctrine 
of knowledge, to an expression whose theoretical pnrity and 
elevation have never been surpassed — an exprefision wMch did 
not even lose its significance when the religious genius of J esus 
established the living experience of the divine in place of a 
theoretical abstraction. This Platonic idea of God, however, 
stands in abstract antithesis to the idea of matter, and therefore 
is closely connected with that dualistic view of the universe 
which Christianity found supreme, and indeed adopted. 

The origin of conceptions so utterly opposed to the plastic 
unity of the ancient view, lies at some distance back. One of 
the results arrived at by the Eleatics had been the denial of 
objectivity in the world of phenomena. The conception of pure 
being, the universal basis of things, devoid of attributes, involves 
unchangeability, the impossibility of any part of it coming into 
existence or passing away — in brief, the denial of motion. " There 
exist only being and not-being : becoming has no existence what- 
ever."^ It is e\ ident that absolute being, which is the ultimate 
basis of tlic universe, cannot alter spontaneously. But the 
world of phenomena, motion and change, does exist, and it is 
important to deduce it from the presupposed immovable cause. 
The Eleatics, Pasuenides and Zeno, answered the problem in 
the negative, explaining all motion, and with it the whole world 
of phenomena, as a subjecti\ e illusion, a human phantasy. Every 
one knows their famous logical quibbles about Achilles, the 
arrow, and the heap, by means of which they sought to ana- 
lyze dialectically the ideas of beginning, motion, increase and 
decrease; that is, to show them to be self-contradictoiy and 
impossible 

The ulterior object of all these sophisms was to prove tiiat 
motkm IB a subjective conception of the human mind, but has 

* Aristot De Xenoph. Zen. et Goig., chap. iii. 
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no part in the absolute itself. Thus the Eleatics paved the way 
for that denial of all objective knowledge which by the fifth 

century takes shape in the tenet of the Sophists : — Things are as 
they appear to the subject. If the very thing, viz. the fact of 
motion, of which tlie optical appearance seems to give clear 
proof, rests upon an illusion of our subjective organization, then 
there is absolutely no sort of objective knowledge, no truth. 
But as each individual has different sensations, and the same 
subject has different sensations at different times, everything is 
a matter of subjective presentation, opinion and volition. What 
I hold to be true, need not be so for you, and to-morrow perhaps 
will uut be so for mvFolf either. 

Intoxicated with this new discovery, the Sophists took a 
childish pleasure in pulverizing all objective definitions with 
tiieir subjective dialectia Man the measure of things " is their 
watchword. If there is no objective truth, then there is no 
objective duty either. The good is that for which subjective 
reasons can be found, and to find reasons for everything is the 
occupaiiuii of tlie So])hists. So they teach the Athenian youth 
to make the worse seem the better cause ; teach them to 
dispute, to harass, to dazzle, to dupe. Nothing stands firm 
any longer; the world is as I see it The pleasurable is the 
permissible. 

Such was the condition of spiritual life when there appeared 
that great reformer, from whom dates one of the most momentous 

revolutions in the realm of thought. SocRATES* problem was 
simply — Does knowledge exist? " I know that I know nothing," 
is the starting-point of his philosophizing. But his serious pur- 
pose is to kno2v, to discover some reliable knowledge.* No con- 
clusion about the objectivity of our knowledge can be drawn 
from the world of phenomena — ^"The trees and the country 
teach nothing."' The question is rather, whether there are 

^ Plato, Apol. 21 T), seqq. 

^ Phc-cdrus, 230 d ; Xenoph. Mem. i 1, 11 ; Ktmo f iacher, Qeacbichte 
Fhilos. i. p. 67, aeq. 
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perceptions in which all rational thought must agree ; whether 
there are ideas in every mind> laws of thought universallj valid I 
If that is the case, then there are truths independent of the 

volition of the Sopliistd, 

Accordingly, to clear up the (iiiestioii whether there are forms 
of objecti\ e kiuAvledge, Socrates inquires, not into the external 
world, but into his own and others' perceptive faculties. Starting 
from the most every-day and trivial phenomena^ and comparing 
particulars one with another, he elbmnates the accidental and 
fortuitous, and so arrives at the idea which comprehends the 
particulars, the truth which all recognize, the principle which 
none contradicts.* Now tliis is a matter he prefers to thresh 
out in conversation with others. Dialogue is tlie form of his 
philosophiziug.^ He enters into another's train of thought with 
outward irony, of course. He follows him assenting, even where 
his interlocutor's thought digresses, until he reaches a knotty 
point, on which he convinces his adversary of having thought 
wrongly, and compels him to admit the definition and principle 
discovered in advance by the great thinker. 

These idea,s, then, Socrates laid tl()wn as the catecrories peculiar 
to the mind, through which it comprehends in thought tlie exist- 
ence of things. It is the mind that brings truth into thiugs and 
recognizes it in them. These ideas have so strong an objective 
value, that the Platonic Socrates at least set them up as distinct 
entities. The real Socrates can hardly have gone so far;' yet 
with his doctrine of knowledge he had in any case refuted the 
acceptation of the old philosophy of nature, namely, that our act 
of knowinf{ is a process of nature, the source of which must be 
looked for in the objective itself. 

A generation before, Empedocles had explained the process of 
thought as purely materialistic For him, ail knowledge rests 
on the fact that the material of our hodies enters into connection 
with the kindred material of the outer world. The fiery eye is 

» Xenoph. Mem. iv. 6, 12 ; 6, 1. ^ pjato, ApoL 28 e, 38a. 

3 Cf. Arist. Metapk. 13, 4. 
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connected with its kindred light, the water in the eye sees 
moisture ; for tlie soul itself consists of the totality of the sur- 
rounding elements : 

" Water with water, earth we see with earth. 
With air the air diTine, hot fire with fire. 
And love with lov^ and strife with grieyous stfife."^ 

Socrates was the lirst to perceive within himself something 
different from the repetition of the external elements. The 
deeper meaning of his " Learn to know thyself/' uttered to the 
youth and citizens of Athens, was simply that he wished to 
show them what was the essence of the mind. His inquiry into 
thought and the mind brought him face to face with the great 
discovery that burst upon him and possessed his smil w ilh tlie 
presage of another world, that the mind is not merely one object 
of nature among the rest, but belongs to a very different order 
of things. This was the novelty that enchained the youth of 
Athens; he showed them the inner world, neither subordinated 
to the compulsion of Nature, as the ancients thought, nor a realm 
of arbitrary incidents, as the Sophists say, but obedient to an 
objective order. The truth is not what we see, but tlie necessary 
not ion of this in the mind. An intelligible world arises in con- 
tradistinction to the sensible world; the former is indubitable, 
everlasting, certaui in itself j the latter is illusion and appear^ 
ance. 

Here, however, is the origin of that little rift which was soon 
to widen into a gaping chasm and rend asunder the ancient 
world. As yet the spiritual world is concealed in the human 

heart alone ; but soon the whole universe divides into body and 
soul, matter and form, nature and mind, the jiresent and the 
future. This was an antithesis of which the ancient world had 
lived in happy ignorance. It thought of gods and men, nature 
and mind, life and thought, heaven and earth, as combined in 
harmonious unity. The deepening of the inner life, the autonomy 

^ Aiist. Metaph. 3, 4 ; Sextue adv. Math. 1, 02. 
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of the mind, the antitliesis of the moral and natiixal, expressed 
by Socrates, were the !)eginning of tlie In each 

The course of naive direc tness was reversed. Ancient morality 
consisted in letting Nature run her course and in realizing her 
gifts in forms of beauty. Now, nothing more was to be done 
^thout reflection, and only self-conscious action has worth and 
moral meaning. Objective ethics and traditional propriety are 
displaced by morality based on personal consciousness.^ But yet 
this thought, that made an end of the ancient objectivity, was 
in turn considered entirely antii^iiated by Socrates. It was not 
in antiquity to conceive of a force without a material substratum. 
In opposing mind to sensation, Socrates conceives his moral ego 
in turn as something objective. It is not only that the soul is 
an independent entity/ but, in his view, notions also are some- 
thing absolute, and in the last resort even Ms moral conscious^ 
ness appears to him as an independent subject. His own genius 
at times appears t*; him as a second ego. He embodies it as a 
diemon, and hearkens to its revelations and oraeles.^ 

Such, tiien, are the factors which determine the transition to a 
complete separation of an invisible yet real mental world of 
ideas and concepts, from a visible, material world of individual 
phenomena,— « separation such as Plato established by the eleva- 
tion of the general ideas of the Socratic philosophy into meta- 
physical substances, so establishing a special region of souls, 
soaring above this visible world. 

Plato had broufrlit a poet's genius to his intercourse with 
Socrates, and this intercourse had made a philosopher of one 
whom Nature had moulded as a poet. But nature will out; 
and the imagination in Plato suggested such problems to the 
intellect as could only be answered by the poet in the philo- 
sopher. The form, too, of these answers was that of poetry. 

^ Kuno Fischer, Gcsch. d. Philos. 1, 68, aeq. 
' Plato, Phsedr. 105 c, seqq. ; Apol. 40 c, seqq. 

3 Sympos. 174 d, eeqq., 220c,fleqq.; Hegel, Hist Philos. 2, 77; Zeller, 
op. cit., 2, 62, se<iq. 
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Plato invested them in myih. such as had been the atmosphere 

of the oldest philosophy of religion. The dialectical movement 
is clothed in narrative form ; the thoughts become figures, and 
their conceptual development history. Filled with a vague 
instinct, the poet had his own way of approaciiing hddles of 
existence for ever inaccessible to the methods of logic At the 
same time, however, his philosophic discussion not infrequently 
trenches on the province of religioiis belief ; and here in part lies 
the great significance of Plato for the religious development of 
future centuries. For the axioms of tlie pliilosopher's belief, 
thus invested in a garb of myth, do not demand exact know- 
ledge; while belief in a supersensuous world is by nature 
religion. 

In this garb, then, Plato was able to give a representation of 
the world beyond in terms of sensible perception, so making his 
philosophic meaning comprehensible to all, and therefore popular. 
The general notions which Socrates had discovered in the mind, 

and which i'laLo also held firmly as the principle of knowledge, 
appeared to his artistic and plastic thought as special beings 
with an objective existence above the sensible world. If the 
possibility of knowledge rests solely on these notions, they 
cannot exist merely through us and for us, but must possess a 
certain share of reality themselvea So they exist for Plato in 
a supia-mundane spot^ the sole domain of truth, where gods and 
spotless souls dwell and delight themselves in the contemplation 
of these ideas. ^ 

Here the dualism of the sensible and intellectual worlds was 
first completed. Matter, as an iuiiiutely divisible, indeterminate 
mass, has no reality. It is continually changing, oontinuaUy 
becoming, continually perishing; but it never exists. Hence it 
is also called Not-being> Consequently, our knowledge cannot 
rest upon this, for what is in a state of flux cannot give know- 
ledge.* But amid all this change, one thing is ever fixed, con- 

1 Phsed. 247 c, seqq. ; Tim. 28 a. 

> Aiist Metaph. \% 4; Plato, Gzmt. 386 438 leq. 
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stant and essentiAl, and this is the general idea. In the change 
of sense-perception, always involved in the transition from the 

** was" to the " will be," nothing is left but the universal notions 
of permanent and trausilory, living and dead, genus and s])ecies, 
and the qualities of the good, the beautiful and the ugly. 
Accordingly, these are the enduring elements, and are therefore 
the real basis of the universe. Earthly things in their transition 
are only the shadows and images of these nniversal ideas, which 
exist in the region of truth in perpetual self-identit j, undisturbed 
by the alterations of earthly things, which partake of thenL^ 
Thus the idea i.s the reality of the universe; without it, ]>lieno- 
mena \v(»ul(l not exist. The woild of phenomena owes homage 
for its very existence to the world of ideas appearing wiLliiii it. 
Its existence is conditioned, not liy the material substratum, 
but by the form, which defines it from the remaining nothing- 
ness. Therefore, before the creation of the world, two realms 
stood in absolute antithesis to one another ; on the one hand, 
the world of ideas, reposing on self-identity as the eternal type ; 
on the other, a chaotic, formless mas^, tluetuuting irregidarly, 
and incapable of acqnii ing foim and consequently true i)eing. 

Now the reason wliy the eternal beauty and lucidity of the 
ideal world produced a faint impress of themselves in the sen- 
sible world, was that the Demiurge or Creator, under the sanc- 
tion of €rod, fashioned this world with his gaze steadfastly fixed 
u])on the world of idea& He takes the world-soul or scheme — 
that is to say, the unseen, dynamic principle of the order and 
motion of the world — as the image of the eternal idea, and 
spreads it out like a va^jt network or scaffolding over the whole 
expanse of space destined to be occupied by the sensible world. 
Then he divides space into two spheres, the firmament of the 
fixed stars and the firmament of the planets, and gives the 
chaotic mass existence by separating it into four elements. 
Next he shapes the organic world out of these, still regarding 
Liie ideas and following tlieir forms. In this the world-soul 

^ Sjmp. 211a. 
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dwells as its vital ])riiici])le, so that even the woilJ is called a 
living creature.^ Here, then, I'lalo leturiLS to ihe questions of 
cosmogony, deliberately passed over by Socrates, and preseuts 
his myth almost in the poetic atyle of the ancient bards. 

He is no less ready to raise questions with r^ard to the 
spirit of man, that only can he answered by the poet, not the 
philosopher. How, he asks, did the soul that Socrates watched 
for and recognized as a thing of nature apart, enter into this 
material body ? Once more this question of the imagination 
finds in imagination its answer, viz. the assumption of the soul's 
pre-existence. After the fashioner of the world, we are told in 
the Timsus,* had created the walls of the universe and the gods 
(the constellations), he required the gods to produce mortal 
beings. So the gods created the human body and the perishable 
part of the soul, while he himself prepared its immortal part in 
the same vessel in which he luul prepared tlie world-soul before. 
Now he made just as many innnortal souls as there are constel- 
lations, and set each on one star, so that from thence they 
looked forth upon the whole universe, and then were to be 
implanted in human bodies. In the first place, all were to 
enter the world in the highest form of human existence, as men. 
Then, whoever in this first life on earth overcomes his passions, 
may return a;^ain to happy life on his star; he who does not 
achiex c tiiis must, after a second birth, complete a second pil- 
grimage, but in a less perfect form, as a woman : by persistence 
in evil, however, lie must sink down to the level of tlie beasts. 
In the Phtedrus,^ Plato has more definitely described the enclosing 
of the soul in the body as a punishment for previous sinfulness 
The car of the soul was drawn by two winged steeds, one lofty 
spirit striving upwards, the other, desure, dragging downwards. 
With this car the soul mounts aloft to the fields of truth. 
"The chariots of the gods (the constellations) drive in order, 
with Ju}iiler, tlie leader of all, at their head. So the soul 
beholds reality and lives in the contemplation of truth, as she 
* Tim. pp. 30, 31, * Tim. 41, seqq. < Fhsedr. 240, seqq. 
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follows the levolving coturses of the gods. She heholds justice, 
temperance and knowledge, ahsolnte, not in the form of created 

things or of things relative, \s\\\v\\ nieu call existence, but know- 
ledge aVtsolute in existence absohite." "Wlien the soul returns 
from this contemplation, the driver, putting up the horses at 
the stall, gives them ambrosia to eat and nectar to drink. This 
is the life of the gods. Other souls, however, through some 
fault of the driver or the horses, fall into confusion ; thej come 
out of those heavenlj regions with torn plumage ; they cease to 
see troth, and feed upon opinion, and fall to earth. In propor- 
tion, then, as a soul has seen more or less, it reaches a higher or 
lower position." 

Yet some vague feeling, some remembrance of its higher 
origin, some longing after its heavenly home, still remains in 
the souL Its pinions grow anew and gain strength. BecoUecting 
what it has onoe seen, it is carried away hj enthusiasm, as often 
as it gazes on any form of beauty or justice. Its very reasoning 
and knowledge are but a reminiscence of the ideas that once it 
saw in the fields of truth. When the thinking man develops 
the general notion from perceptions, and advances from individual 
objects to the concept, then his soul beholds the idea i that is 
to say, the soul, reduced to perplexity by the consciousness of 
her ignorance, recollects herself, so that for a moment the 
remembrance of the archetype awakens within her. Hence, 
too, anamnesis, or reminiscence, is the Ariadne's clue by which 
the soul at last finds her way back to the fields of truth. 
Should she phmge deeper in ignorance, should she wholly lose 
the remembrance of her eternal home, she will be drowned in 
sensuality. Punished after death with a thousand years' incar* 
ceration, she must choose herself another body \ but can only 
return to those blessed fields which were her home before she 
sank down to earth, if she has thrice chosen the life of a philo- 
sopher. 

We are now on the line taken by the after-generations of 
Plato's follovvera All life, ail light, all clearness, are laid up in 
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that other world; here below is nothing but shadow, seeming 
and death. Above are the ideas — here, the shadow of the ideas ; 
above, blessedness — ^here, the aoul confined in the prison of the 
body ; above, the deity that brings us to happiness — here, matter 

tliat draws us ever deeper into its slough. This fatal dualism, 
introducetl into Greek thouglit by Socrates, had consequently 
not stopped at the separation of mind and body, but had rent 
the whole world asunder. That antique view of the world, in 
which man thought himself at one with nature, was left behind. 
A sense of estrangement from the world had come over man. 
His soul, he grew conscious, sprang from another world; his 
true home was not here ; the problems of life did not end with 
the duties of a citizen, but bade? him aspire to things abova 

Now while Platonic pliilosopliy l)ecanie more and more the view 
of all thinkers, there grew out of it certain fundamental views 
concerning natural religion — a religion, that is, resting purely on 
philosophical premisses — agreed to by most of those who had 
emancipated themselves from the established worship. The 
corner-stone of this was a moral monotheism. If Plato's " ideas'* 
are the essential, the lasting, the good, then the Highest Idea, in 
which all things are comprehended and have their being, is the 
only real reality, better than the f!;ood, fairer than tlie beautiful. 
God consequently is the absolutely perfect being, to whicli all 
good owes its existence. That there can be only one such God, 
is implicit in the conception of the Highest Idea.^ This deity, 
moreover, is unchangeable, because perfection can only change 
for the worse. Further, God is the absolute truth, as he knows 
all and deceives none ; almighty, as everything exists through 
him; all-benevolent, as he has pro\idcd all for the best.^ In 
other \V(n(ls, since God, according to the conception of him as 
the Highest Idea, is the absolutely real and good, all predicates 
of perfection are transferred to him in their highest potentiality. 

One of the fundamental premisses of the Platonic sdiools, then, 
was monotheism. Although the Academy, properly speaking, 

» Polit. 269 e. « Tiinseus, 28, seqq. ; Kep. 38Cd, seqq. 
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had no experience of God, still it was from the first endowed 
with the noblest theological conception of God ever produced. 
Plato had come to terms with the popular divinities so far as to 
identify them with the stars and elements, and to this the reli- 
gion of Nature willingly lent its aid. He makes the world-soul 
Zeus, the aun Apollo, the moon jVitumis, aiid so forth. However, 
this took away from his monotheism no more th;in in later times 
belief in angels and worship of saints did from Christian mono- 
theism, there being the greatest conceivable distance between 
the all-embracing primary idea and created spirits. Thus mono- 
theism could count as being firmly established among all thinkers, 
in spite of the continued existence of polytheistic worship. From 
this time, too, the belief in the future life of the soul and its 
relation to the ])Tesent life, ;^Mins a deeper foundation and fuller 
meaning. The obscure tradition of tiie mysteries attaches itself 
to the dualistic view of the new school and is supported by it. 
Even Homer had perhaps conceived of a life of the dead in 
Hades; and in Sophocles^ Antigone consoles herself with the 
approbation of the dead whom she is soon to meet : 

*' My time for pleasin^^ men will soon l)e over, 
Not 80 my duty toward the Dead. My home 
Yonder will have no end."' 

In place of the wide-spread belief thus hinted at, Plato could 
now establish a thorouf^hly popular conception of the fate of 
the soul after deatli, Inised upon his whole scheme of the universe, 
and connected also with the cult of the mysteries. Thus in the 
Kepublic we find phrases about the existence of the soul after 
death which have passed almost unchanged into universal 
eschatology. "After their departure, souls come to a spot where 
they are judged ; thence the just are conducted on the right 
hand to heaven, and the unjust on the left to earth. Both, in 
tenfuld retributiun for their actions, have to eomplete a journey 
of a thousand years, which for the latter is lull of woe, for the 

' Ant^g. 74, «eqq^. 
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former full of blessed contemplation, and only the very greatest 
sinners are cast outright into Tartarus."^ 

Now in proportion as later thinkers come under Plato's influ- 
ence, reflections upon the immortality of the soul, the day of 

jHd<]rmeut and the life L'teriial, become a favourite subject for 
theu- meditations. In the "Dream of Suipio/'^ Cicero, who 
reckons himself of the New Academy, gives a visionary descrip- 
tion of the life and progress of the blest in the form of a sym- 
posium. Among the Stoics, Seneca especially, who in many 
other respects was dominated by Plato, describes the temporal 
life in almost Christian terms as a mere prelude to a better, 
the body as a harbourai^e for the soul, and heaven as the true 
home. Just as with the early Cliristians, he calls the day of 
his death "the birthday of eternitv," and this body a wanderer's 
shelter and a burden,^ so elsewhere he pa^sses into truly religious 
meditations upon the freedom and blessedness of the heavenly 
life, where all the secrets of nature stand revealed in the light 
of knowledge. All the elements of our belief in immortality, 
including re-union after death, communion with departed souls, 
enjoyment of divine glory in sight of the constellations wheeling 
below El v aiiun, are to be found in Cicero and Seneca, as well as 
the conception of death as a day of judgment when sentence is 
passed on each, and which man therefore meets with fear and 
trembling.^ In the same way, Plutarch gladly lingers awhile 
over the thought of the life to come, in which " God is our guide 
and king, to whom we attach ourselves, that with full hearts we 
may gaze upon the unutterable, and for men unnameable, 
beauty/'* 

* Rep. X. 014, seqq. 2 Rep. vi. 17. 

3 Ep. 102, 14, scqfj. ; G5, 16, seq. ; cf. Baur, Seneca and Paul, Zeitschrift 
fur Wissensch. Theol. Ist yearly voL, pp. 66, 221 ; Zeller, Phiios. der Qr. 
iii. 1, 187. 

* Cic Lc. ; Seneca, Con-^ol. ad Marc. 24, 5 ; 19, 6 ; Consol. ad Polyb. 9, 3 ; 
8 J Ep. 102 ; 28, 79, 12. The Wa decreloria, Ep. 102, 24 ; 20, 4 ; 108, 2. 

* Plut De Is, 79. 
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We can therefore point to tbe belief in a holy God, an eternal 
life, and retribution after death, as the essential and primitive 

ruot of religious conviction in the Platonic schools. True, thci>e 
abstract com ictinns liad not strength to grow into a positive 
popular religion. Still, the first to become the genn of a secret 
church would have been the belief in inimortahty, already 
appearing as a cult in the mysteries, with its hierophants and 
mystagoguesy had it not been too arbitrary a combination of 
crude nature-worship and speculative thought to satisfy advance 
ing culture on the one hand and religions needs on the other. 
Without an actual impulse in liistory, the new view of lite 
could not have crystallized into a linn and cuuifurtinu; relii^ious 
conviction; but assuredly, should tlie impulse be given, the 
lines on which consolidation must proceed were already laid 
down. Here was the blank outline, only needing to be filled 
up with living colours by the genius of religion, in order to 
offer a conception of the universe that could satisfy alike the 
cultivated and the common man. To raise religious need to 
such a level that the quickening impulse ncccssai ily awakens in 
unsatified Hspirations, and the niiud lieconies cieati\'e, was tiie 
task of those last two centuries B.C., which were granted such 
scant measure of earthly happinesa 



3. Subjective Mobalitt and the Development of the 

Sense ov Sm. 

Great minds often create a new epoch in the world, not so 
much through the problems they set themselves to solve, as by 
breaking down the barriers of conventional ideas and clearing 
the ground for the development of future generations. Socrates 
proposed to cope with the scepticism of the Sophists ; but the 
outcome of his philosophy was very different from what he 
proj)osed. In fact, the principle he advanced to comuai the 
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Sophistic denial of all knowledge, did far more to destroy the 
foundations of the ancient views than did Sophistic itsell For 
him, absolute truth lay not in actuality, but in the mind and the 

ideas and principles contained in it. These were to be the 
standard and measure for every tradition and every postulate. 
This self-conscious action alone is moral, and hence virtue is a 
science. Man had taken himself as a principle ; he appealed 
from the external world to the laws of his inner being. No 
. greater revolntion could conceiyaUy have occurred in the ancient 
world, than for persQnsl consdenoe to talce the place of tradi- 
tional morality as the standard of lifa 

This involved the re-consideration of all the common thoughts 
of mankind, the alteration of all conceptions of merit, the re-ad- 
justment of all ends of human exertion. In former times it 
was a current axiom in Hellas, that the whole is prior to the 
part, the state to the individual ; the individual is a member of 
the state, is contained in the state, and exists for the good of the 
state. Consequently ethics and politics were identical in the 
eyes of the Ghreeks, since the individual had no duties for him- 
self, but only for the state.^ He owed everything to the state ; 
but the state owed notliiiig to him, any more than the body 
()\v ( s anything to the member. Therefore political ingratitude 
is a matter of couise to the Greeks, and ostracism a natural 
function of political life, against which individual merit has no 
daim. As mind is a part of nature, so the individual is a part 
of the stata 

Socrates had really upset these ancient views by bidding each 
individual, on the contrary, seek the principles of thought and 

action in his own mind. Ethics, or popular custom, becomes 
morality ; in other words, the iudividual agent acting according 
to principles is set up in opposition to custom The standard 
of good is no longer Athens, but each individual The agent is 
to become independent, and no longer an atom of the state. The 

1 Of. Kuno Fischer, Qeech. d. Phil. 1, 51, 8eq. 
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final aim of mankind is not the well-being of the state, but the 
virtuous life of the individiuil. 

Starting from such a point of view, Socrates* immediate dis- 
ciple Antistheues, the father of the Cynics, had forthwith laid 
down his principle of setting little value on public life, and 
seeking virtue " by the shortest way/' that is, to shape one's life 
accortling to one's own inner light, careless of state, law and 
custom. Wliile he, however, saw the ideal condition of nu ii in 
their release from e\ cry claim upon them, the founder of llm 
Hedonists, Aristippus, sought the problem of life instead in the 
greatest possible and most serene enjoyment The agent is to 
subordinate circumstances to himself, not himself to circum- 
stances, and everything to the end of obtaining personal pleasure, 
which is the highest object of life. Thus the subjective principle 
of Socrates degenerated even with his earliest disciples into 
piiilosophiu egoisiii and anti-social tendencies. 

Plato, too, altliough denying the right of the individual in 
coutradistinetiott to the state, still exercised the most searching 
criticism upon the existing state, and practically withdrew from 
it altogether. If Greek civic life had still been able to satisfy 
the better sort of men, such a tendency, perhaps, would never 
have prevailed. But ever since Cleon the tanner dominated the 
model Greek state, there was no place left in Greece for Socrates' 
disciples. The state had deservedly become the o])ject of Aris- 
tophauic comedy. With the ruin of (I reek autonomy, the time 
had come for the philosophy of the I^o. The states of Macedon, 
of the Diadochi, of Rome, were no longer the actual foundation 
of individual life. The Boman state is no longer the whole that 
existed before the parts ; it is an aggregate in which the part 
preceded the whole.^ The sum of private rights made up the 
legal Boman state. 

Ethics, tlien, or conduct as a member of the state, gives way 
to molality — that is to say, the coufhict of the individual. The 
motives of ancient conduct have disappeared from history ; the 
^ Cf. Ktmo Finoher, Uesch. d. Pha 1, 09. 
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agent reganis himself in his private position. For the most port, 
when the Boman monarchy completely put an end to the public 
life of the individual citizen, thought was driven inward upon 
itself, and sought in itself the laws of justice, goodness and 

morality, which had loii!^ since vanished from cuiiunoii life. 
"To tniiisfonn oneself without regardin;^ any others," is now the 
only problem of the wise man.^ " The tender character, not yet 
set lirm in goodness, must be kept far from the world ; it is easy 
to join the majority/' says the great philosopher of the Neronian 
age, characteristically.' Never," he complains, "do I return 
home in the same moral condition as when I went out."' 

Thus the centuries between Philip of Macedon and our period 
are the most tluuiiiihing period of the Socratic schools, which no 
loii,Li;er make the good of the whole, bnt the happiness and virtue 
of the individual, the subject of their philosophy. The problem 
of tlie wise man is to bring his Ego, as opposed to the world, into 
a right condition, so that nothing can break his resolution, 
nothing disturb his repose and peace. Autarkeia, Ataraxia, 
Apathia, are the watchwords of the new schools** 

The whole world is referred to the individual in systematic 
form. The philosophy of the morally intending Ego is Stoicism ; 
that of the self-indulgent Ego is Epicureanism ; that of the 
perceptive E^o is Scepticism. Virtue, enjo}Tnent, doubt, each 
by itself, was now the tendency of the schools, which do not so 
much treat metaphysical problems as seek rules of wisdom in 
life which shall help the individual towards happiness.'^ At 
bottom, both the Stoic and Epicurean schools were at one in 
their object. Both desired repose, peace, freedom of mind. Only 
the method was (lillerent. The Stoic seeks it iu a right eondition 
of himself; the Epicurean, in knowletlge of the means of felicity. 
The one seeks a strong self, tiiat nothing can tempt ; the other, 
a secure self, by avoidance of evil Both problems, however, 
expand into endless casuistry, and whole tomes are filled with 

» Seneca, Ep. 5, 6. * Ep. 7. » Ibid. * Ep. a, 14. 
* Kuno Fischer, Gesch. d. Pliilos. 1. 68, sef|. 
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the question, liow the wise man is free even in the greatest pain, 
or can actually change the pain into pleasure. 

The essential meaning, then, of the Stoic inferences is, that the 
wise man may do nothing derogatory to himself, that he must 
maiTitain the same equanimity and indifferent bearing towards 
outward things, and must guard his honour all the more jealously 
as external conditions become more hostile. Btdes of conduct 
for each and every case are set forth, and Cicero praises it as 
the special superiority of the Stoic school that, from the highest 
problem of knowledge down to the merest ]jarticular case, it 
does not leave its disciples without rule and counsel, as in fact 
all human pains, from the limitation of knowledge to gout and 
chalk-stones, find notice here. The conclusion of these dif- 
fuse considerations, then, forms the ideal of the wise man, in 
which the school embodied thdr abstract conception of virtue. 
Instead of the concrete virtue of the classical period, as it 
existed in the grand figures of the ancients, a pale ideal had 
been disco\'ered, including all possible perfections but one, 
namely, reality. 

It is to the honour of the Porch that in a period of corruption 
it clung firmly to the moral idea. The fact that it set up a 
wise man in himself, an abstract ideal, distinct from all national 
and political elements, simply corresponded to the imiversalism 
of the Koman period, in which national peculiarities had disap- 
peared. But it \s as this very abstraction from the actual world 
that turned the doctrine of vi: tue, as taught by the Porch, into 
empty rhetoric. The wisdom of the Stoic is a dissertation on 
his own lofty sentiment; but as he turned away from life and 
renounced the improvement of life and the world, his wisdom 
perforce remained for ever an empty and unfruitful dissertation. 
Thus there is no finer reading than Seneca's moral works; but 
the virtue of Nero's minister did not satisfy the empire, for the 
highest principle of Stoic virtue waa " self-suliiciency." 

Similar results followed from the Epicurean wisdom. The 
knowledge that aimed at securing the highest amount of pleasure 
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for life wajij in fact, another doctrine of virtue, since the mafiter 
said, ** Without virtue, no pleasure only this also becomes an 
egoistic system, with its casuistry as to what pain is outweighed 

by what pleasure, and what pleasure is to be avoided by reason 
of \v licit pain ; a system in which things signify nothing except 
in thuir relation to the wise man. The world has interests only 
80 far as it concerns him ; and he troubles himself about the 
world just so far as his pleasures require. But it is perfectly 
futile to inquire how numy pleasures can he created out of art, 
knowledge or wisdom, for art and knowledge do not exist for 
our gi atification. It is not in this way that the desired hapj>iness 
is to be found. Whoever strives to win the world for himself 
will always be unhappy. Happiness conies only to those who 
forget themseh es, who give themselves up to things. Then only 
it is possible to feel the harmony of the whole, and to be swept 
along with it in bliss; but so long as a man makes himself the 
fixed point round which everything else is to revolve, he will 
find the world discordant. This was the fundamental error of 
the Stoic and Epicurean schools. 

The same practical ground was taken by the New Academy, 
and, in succession to it, by the sceptical school, which sought the 
principles of the happy life in right knowledge. This meant, we 
must know what things are, if we would live happily. But do 
we know this ? To know whether a phenomenon corresponds to 
some reality, the thinking subject would need to separate him* 
self from himself, in order to compare the representation and 
tlie object, and to be assured of their agreement. Thus the 
inquiry leads back to the doubt of the ol)jectivity of our per- 
ceptions, and tlie sceptical school sought the supreme calm of 
the thinking subject in the very certainty that we cannot get 
to learn the reality of things. 

The old scepticism does not doubt about the truth of its per- 

* Clamat Epicurus non posse jucunde vivi, nisi sapienter, hoiieste juste<^iie 
vivator. Cic De Ym, 1, 18 ; Tusc 3, 20 ; 6, 32. 
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ceptions; it is certain of their falsity.^ The sceptic knows that 
his perceptions are only the reflex moveineiits of liis organization, 
not the things themselves ; and tliis certainty gives liiin inward 
calm and certainty. His doubt is not touched with grief nor 
infiuite longing ; it gives him, so at least he says, lest and peace ; 
far why should he let himself he troubled with things which 
appear evil, but perhaps do not really exist ? We should needs 
hesitate and shrink before an objective consciousness. The sceptic, 
ho\v(3ver, who lias diilivtired hunself fi'om the illusion of the 
ol)jecti\o. is superior to a])])arent pleiLSure or pain. "For," says 
iSextus Em]>ii icus, " as the wise man cannot discern what is good 
and wliat is bad, he reaches equanimity by reserving his appro- 
bation. For should he consider anything as good or evil by 
nature, he is always disturbed, whether it be that he does not 
possess what he considers good, or that he imagmes he is 
tormented by the natural evil He, however, who is undecided 
as to what is good or bad by natnre, draws back and pur- 
sues nothing with eagerness, and thus remains serene." ^ Thus 
Pyrrho, the contemporary of Alexander, during a storm that 
terrified his pupils, called their attention to a pig that remained 
imconcemed and went on eating quietly, to show how only 
uncertainty produces the serenity in which the wise man should 
rest* Fundamentally, then, this school also, which apparently 
took up again the purely theoretical question of the possibility 
(jf ul)iective perce])tions, had only to shape the practical aim, the 
freedom of the thinking subject, the serenity and spiritual calm 
of the wise man. Like the rest, the problem of the sceptical 
school was not knowledge, but happiness conditioned by know- 
ledge. 

Thus we see all these movements urged on by the strong 
desire to find the individual soul a new centre of gravity to rest 

at The security and ec|uilibrium, formerly lent by the comiec- 

* Sext. Eni]i. adv. Mathem. 7, 287, 293, seq. 

* Sext. Fyirh. Hyp. i. c 6, § 12. s Diog. Laert 9, 68. 
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tioii with the state, had to be obtained by the Ego from the 
Stoic doctrine of duty, the Epicurean doctrine of pleasure, and 
the sceptical renunciation of objective knowledge. Oscillating 
from this side to that, and fallen from their connection with the 
whole» men seek their own centre of gravity in order to stand 
firm agam — ^bnt do not find it. For heneath all the conclusions 
of the Stoics that notliing troubles the wise man, beueiith all 
the Epicurean reflections that the sting of pain is broken by 
philosophy, beneath tlie desperate reasonings of Scepticism that 
the objective is nothing but a product of our own thought 
and hence cannot harm us — ^beneath all this ^o^t runs the 
same under-current of melancholy, indirectly confessing that this 
belauded ataraxkt and apaffm, this vaunted pleasure and enjoy- 
ment, do not exist. When peace with oneself and nature becomes 
a philoso])hic j^roblem, we may be certain that it is lacking. It 
belongs only to the times that do not talk about it. 

Here, however, we have whole centuries iilled with treatises 
as to how the " I " is to behave in all imaginable situations so as 
to be happy, and the upshot is a mm liqueL Stoic self-sufficiency 
and Epicurean ^ism, soHtaxy virtue and solitary enjoyment, 
reach the same result, viz. that human nature is far too weak 
a vessel to sail contrary to the whole world. Scepticism, how- 
ever, the sovereignty of the thinking subject, has likewise gained 
nothing but the supremely destructive unrest of everlasting 
dialectical movement. It had sought the rest of the Ego, the 
insensibility of the wise man, and had found the necessity of the 
unceasing opposition to every positive assumption. Thus the 
Porch comes to the knowledge that man is too weak for happi- 
ness ; the Epicurean confesses, the world is too bad for happiness ; 
and the Sceptic says angiily, niau and world are too problematic 
for happiness. 

The moral self and the pleasure-seeking self struggle with 
the world to conquer it, but their opposition converts the world 
into a hostile power, a thing of evU The last resort, therefore, 
both of the Stoic and the Epicurean was suicide. The wise man 
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can never Buccumb ; he can never be unhappy, for lie can at 
least kill himself.^ FaM esntus. The nominal victory over the 
world consists in flight from it ; the salvation oi one's personality 
is self-annihilation, ''Do you see/' cries Seneca pathetically, in 

the treatise on Anger, " do you see yonder precipitous height ? 
There is a way down from thence to happiness. Do you see that 
ocean, that river, that well ? Down in those depths lies freedom. 
Do you see that stunted, withered tree ? There hangs freedom. 
Do you see your neck, your throat, your heart ? Those are the 
places of salvation from hondage."' These were performances 
that soon became popular in every schodL " Death is no evil," 
was the meaning of it all ; " for if we exist, it is nothing ; and if 
it exists, we are nothing.**' Consequently it is always in our 
power to exchange what is evil for what is no eviL 

In this, however, hoth the Porch and Epicurus proclaimed 
their philosophy bankrupt, for suicide is no virtue, and still less 
a pleasure — no conquest of self, but its overthrow. With the 
attempt of the Ego to rise above itself, all the non-ego became 
evil for it life is an evil ; the world is an evil ; and finally, 
individuality itself, too weak for this self, is an evil alsa^ 

Here the Grteco-lionian world had reached a point from 
which Judaism had started. Jov m T)ersonal uobilitv was left 
behind. From generation to generation rose a louder wail 
over the frailty of human nature, the weakness of mortals, the 
natural sinfulness of man, who can in no way plesse the gods, 
and on whom therefore the anger of the gods weighs heavy. 
The complaint raised by Hebrew conscience in the dawn of 
history, becomes the evening invocation of Hellenic philosophy. 
Sin and the misery of sin surround the wise man on every 
side. Immediately it is the body, " the flesh,** that bears the 
blame for the disproportion between our will and our perform- 
ance. "This body,*' says Seneca^ "is the soul's burden and 

^ Seneca, Ep. 4, 12. * Seneca, De Ira, 3, 15. * Seneca, Ep. 4. 
* Seneca, Ad. Polyb. 9, 6 : omnis vita supplicium — nnlluB portus uiei 
moitiB. Ad MaiCk 11^ 1 ; £p. 102, 22. 
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penalty ; it wei^ heavy on it and holds it in fettezs."^ " That 
which is visible, these limbs set about with muscles and the 
skin stretched over them, and the ministering hands and all 
else that envelops us, are fetters and darkenings of souls. By 

them the soul is hidden, closed, and tainted ; turned from tlie 
truth and all that belongs to truth, and cast into illnaions. Its 
whole struggle with this oppressive body is to avoid being led 
astray or becoming attai:hed to it. It strives to reach the point 
whence it was sent forth. There eternal peace awaits it, and 
there, after the confused and material, it beholds the pure and 
dear.*'* 

Perhaps we mi^t think that Seneca looks for the seat of sin 

solely in the flesh, and in fact the philosopher exclaims most 
pathetically in one of his letters : " I am greater and bom to 
greater ends than by any possibility to be the slave of my body, 
which I simply regard as a fetter put on my liberty. I abandon 
it to fate, and let no wound ■piexQ& through it to my real self."^ 
But this writer of letters has hours of greater insight, in which 
he perceives that sin has its seat deeper, in the very soul ; and 
that the discourse he ofiiers about its freedom is no more than 
words. " I toss upon a sea of mere imperfections," he exclaims 
dolorously* "The human spirit is by nature perverse, and 
hankers after the forbidden and the perilous."^ Then in impres- 
sive words he utters a warning against the error that he himpolf 
committed : " Only let no one deceive him«Alf Our error is not 
ezt^nial to us, it is within and clings to our izmiost parts. The 
reason why we are so alow of cure is that we do not know we 
are ill One must b^in the mouldmg of character before it is 
hardened in perversity."* "Cast from thee what rends thy 
heart ; and if it can be removed in no other way, the heart 
itself must be torn out."^ 
Accordingly, Seneca goes beyond Plato in realizing that sin has 

1 Ep. 6S. s Ad Haxdim, U. * Sp. 65. 

* De Vita, 6^ 18. • De Clemfflitia, 1^ S4. • Ep. », 8. 

f Bp. 51, 13. 
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fixed its seat in our soul itself; and while he does not mistake 
its inward action, he recognizes that outwardly it dominates all 
mankind. " We are one and all slaves to sin ; onlj the wise man 
drags at his cross, the fool drives more nails in."* It sounds 

like a Latin version of tlie well-known passage in the I'sahns, 
when Seneca says : " How many judixes are there who do not 
themselves fall under the law ; how uiauy complainants free from, 
guilt ? We have all of us erred, one more grievously, another 
less; one deliberately, another impelled by circumstances or 
even seduced by the wickedness of another. Sometimes we have 
not been firm enough in good resolutions, and have lost our 
innocency against our will and in sjjite of resistance. And not 
only have we transgressed — we shall stumble to the uttermost 
end of onr life."^ "It was the complaint of our forefathers, it 
is our own complaint, it will be the complaint of posterity, that 
morals are perverted, that corruption reigns, and that mankind 
is degenerating and eveiy thing holy falling into decay. But this 
always is and always will be the same. Only from time to time 
there is an inclination to this side or that, like waves of the sea 
that continually bear the incoming flood further back, and hold 
back the ebb closer to the shore. Vices do not remain fixed in 
one antl the same place, but move and vary in constant um-est, 
and follow or liy one another. However, we shall alwa} s he 
able to say of ourselves, we are evil, we have been evil, and, I 
must actually add, will be so in the future as well"' 

So cheerless, hopeless and dispirited, was the outlook of Nero's 
companion upon his own time and upon futuHty. The mood as of 
a day of rej)entance had come over the world and its tliinkers, ever 
sinee thev had laboured in vain to find within themselves some 
support and consolation against the ills of the world without 
Doubt and infinite pain are the impress of the time ; but it is 
the strong pain of an unbroken generation, not the sickly senti- 
mentality of feeble souls. Heathendom had recognized human 
nature for the first time as sinful, and this world as a vale of 

» De Yita beata, cU. 16, 19. * De Clem. 1, 6. 3 i>e Benef. 1, 10. 
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tears. But the consequence was the further question : To what 
eiul is this cornipt sliito of tlie world and human nature, if the 
Deity is the world-reason, according to the Stoirs, or, according to 
the Platonists, wiser than wisdom and better than goodness ? 

The assumption that matter opposes an insuperable resistance 
to the divine actions and the realization of ideas, no longer 
sufficed for advanced pessimism. Thus the greatest thinker of 
the first century, Plutarch of Chaeroneai in whom Platonism and 
Stoicism were balanced, rather to the advantage of the former, 
was (hiven to the assumption of a principle of evil, since to make 
( J 0(1 the })rimary cause of so bad a world is to destroy tlie very 
id( a of God. In his own forcible expression, he cannot picture 
God to himself as a vintner, who pours good out of one vessel 
and evil out of another ;^ but beside the principle of good stands 
a principle of evil, hostile to God. This alone gives the key to 
,the disparities and contradictions which distract the sublunary 
world. "Since nothing exists without a cause, and the good 
cannot become the cause of evil, evil, no le ss than good, must 
lia\'e its (nvn peculiar cause." l*lutarcli, tlien, seeks tliis cause 
of evil in the evil god who opposes the good, and he expressly 
testifies that this belief in a devil is the view of " most and best 
philosophers."' Some call this evil being the Dsemon, others 
Ahriman, others Tjpho, others Hades and Ares. Plutarch thinks 
he has discovered this belief in an evil being even among the 
ancients, and the assumption, ascribed by him to Plato, that an 
evil world-spirit stands beside the good one, seems to him most 
correct. 

It follows that matter is no longer the hindrance of the good, 
but that there is a destructive spiritual power that wills evil and 
contrives harm, whether known by the name of Typho or Hades. 
Thus the pagan consciousness of sin was not without the con- 
crete religious representation of a diabolic power, in which the 
intenser consciousness of evil personifies evil itself. Whether or 
not frequent coutaet with tlie Jews led Cheek thought to thia 

^ Plut. De la. 45. * De Is. 4a. See further, Vol iv. Part 1, ch. 3. 
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view, the appropriation of it at once establishes a radical broacli 
with all presuppositions of Greek thought, wliich considered man 
good by nature, aud opposed this cheerful world of light to 
gloomy Hades. 



4. The Need fok Eedemption. 

The fruitless search of practical philosophy to find in its own 
power all conditions requisite to the " happy life," had engendered 
the need of an objective redemption. The longing after help 
from above, which runs through this time so strongly, was the 
result of higher self-examinfttion as cultivated by the Stoics, 
Epicureans and Sceptics. Yet it was unmistakable that, since 
the beginning of the empire, the mere need of the time had 
contributed much to sharpen this sting of self-knowledge. 
Humanity was exhausted by its efforts in the conquest of the 
world and the civil wai^, enervated by vices that were restrained 
by no fear of God or man, afflicted by a despotism that had 
placed the sword in the hands of a single family in which mad- 
ness was hereditary. There was nothing but helped to heighten 
the feeling that individualistic philosophy was a failure. The 
world bad been recognized as an evil by the Epicureans ; men 
as sinners by the Stoics ; and the history of each day confirmed 
this knowledge. Thus philosophy of the imperial age soon had 
no other problem than the redemption of man from the vices of 
the time and from ihe sinfulness of his own heart. 

According to Epictetus, philosophizing means learning what 
to desire and what to avoid The beguoming of philosophy is the 
consciousness of one's own weakness and need of help. He who 
would become good must first be convinced that he is bad. The 
philosopher is a physician to whom the sick come, and not the 
sound ; he does not teach, he heals ; and his problem is to bring 
his disciples to a sense of theix own wretchedness and ignorance.^ 

^ QL ZeUei's lemarks on him, PhiL der Giiech. xiL 1, p. 662. 
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The confidence of tlie earlier Stoics in the excellence of our 
nature had now been left so far behind, that " wise " no longer 
means " living according to nature," but curing nature, improv- 
ing her, and remedying her deficiencies as far as possible. Stoic 
self-sufficiency is deeply, nay irremediably, shaken. The cure of 
morally sick mankind is now regarded as lihe chief object of 
philosophy, and with ardour far different from that of Zeno's or 
Epicurus* time, the young men come to the teacher with the 
prayer, " Deliver us from evil." 

In one point* however, the end of the school reverts to the 
ethics of its beginning. The philosopher becomes siniply a 
physician of the soul, hke Socrates. Philosophy limits itself at 
the outset to ethical problems, and the aim of the pupil is indi- 
vidual improvement. 

Now just as the Stoic school was formed from the C}'nic, so 
the name and the methods of the Cynic school spring anew from 
the Stoic at the beginning of the imperial age. We see nutue- 
rous ap( -tli s of freedom from all necessities, physicians of the 
soul and midwives of virtue, as Socrates termed himself, who 
preach principles of self-improvement to the masses, and gather 
the youth around them for practical coursea Preachers of 
morality and moral inspectors of others according to their voca- 
tion, they come in contact with the wide-spread need of salva- 
tion. Persons of high reputation, like Seneca's friend Demetrius,* 
seek to set straight this time of moral laxity with all ideals of 
the lite that i.s free from necessities. 

But tlie age of Socrates was past. The philosophy of the 
street soon became a public scandal By importunity, impu- 
dence and self-advertisement, these younger Cynics all too soon 
brought the whole business of professional virtue into disrepute^ 
so that in Lucian's time the Cynic was regarded exactly as the 
mendicant friar is to-day. The old schools of philosophy rose in 
comparison with these vagrant philosophers ; moreover, the deso- 
lation of public Ufe brought them many disciples. But deliver- 

1 Senec Benef. 7, 11. 
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ance from evil, not truth, is the special prohlem which the better 
sort were striving to solve. 

First of all, the Stoic aud Epicurean schools sought this saving 
hand entirely within the existing world. CI ranted that the 
individual is too weak to evolve the right system of life from 
himself, then the friend, the teacher, the wise man, is there to 
set his life right after the model of his own. ** We must seek 
out for ourselves," says Epicurus, " some noble man, whom we 
have continually before our eyes, so that we live as if he regarded 
us, and ever act as if he saw the action."^ Yet isince the halo 
ruund ihe friend's head vanishes all too soon, and thai mournful 
hour never fails to come when we recognize that the other was 
no stroi^r than we were, the Porch refers to the heroes of old 
or to the ideal of the wise man, of which the school had much 
to say. " Keep one in your heart," cries Seneca to a friend, " to 
honour him with a reverence that can sanctify your inmost 
being. Happy the man who improves not tlirough his circum- 
stances, but tlvrough his thinip:ht first. Happy, too, the man who 
knows how to reverence another so that he c^n at once rule and 
mould himself l)y liis memory of him. Then choose yourself a 
Cato; or should he be too austere, choose a man of more gentle 
temper, a Lselius ; choose some one whose deeds and words please 
you, who bore a lovable soul in his demeanour ; him keep ever 
before your eyes, your guardian and your model I tell you, we 
need something upon which to mould our cliaracter. You can- 
not make the crooked straiglil witliout a levelling-line."^ And 
the school sought diligently enough after such patterns. The 
worth of Aristides, the praise of Themistocles, Epaminondas' 
virtue and Oato's glory, were the never-ending theme of the 
schools of rhetoric, and a Plutarch devoted his life to setting 
chosen heroes before the souls of youth for all tima 

But the very wealth of exemplars revealed the deficiencies of 
each. The quarrel as to which was greatest, made them all 
little ; and soon Diogenes was not poor enough for the students, 
1 Seneca, £p. 11. > £p. 11. 
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nor Epaminondas brave enough, nor Cato enough of Cato.* It 

went with the historical as vnth the living ideals ; and so the 
final conclusion of the matter was, that even the wise man was 
only human.^ 

Thus men found themselves finally thrown back upon super- 
natural aid in order to escape from the state of weakness and 
dissatisfaction that was felt with so much pain. The demand 
for salvation consecj^ueiitly became religious. From the purely 
theoretical side, the Stoic school stood nearest to the thought 
that man could only be reconciled to the world if first reconciled 
to the Deity. The reason why they were so nearly coiicerned 
with this knowledge was, that they defined the happy life as life 
in harmony with nature» and on the other hand conceived of 
Grod himself as the essence of the world, the moving principle of 
natura As Aristotle had once more incorporated Plato's ideal 
world in the visible world and denied it separate existence, it 
necessarily followed that the highest idea, God, was only to be 
sought in the world. 

Thus the Stoics had identified God and the soid of the world. 
God is the active and formative power of m otter, the reason in 
things and the principle of motion, and therefore is also called 
Fneuma, Logos or Daemon. This immanent reason, however, is 
described by Seneca as divine Providence that loves us as a father, 
and desires not only to be feared, but also loved.' From this 
point of view, then, " life according to nature," in which the 
older Stoics sought happiness, can only be defined as obedience 
to the Deity, subjection to his will, and life in God. Epictetus 
especially, Seneca's younger contemporary, treats at length of how 
our whole life ought to be a hymn of praise to the Deity.^ The 
Deity is our pattern and our help ; he has equipped us with all 
the conditions of happiness, and if we subject ourselves to his 
will, we shall be happy. 

^ De Vita beata, la « Ep. 

» De Prov. 15, p. 2, 6; Bencf. ii. 29, 4—6, iv. 19, 1; De Ira» iL27, 1,&C 
* GL ZeUer, Plul der Gi. iii. 1, p. 66&. 
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In this feeling of the nearness of God, and the intercommunion 
of the divine and human, the better men of the period could 
perhaps have found the inner reconciliation that they strove 

after. Tint tlie imiss of niaiikiud was nut ripe fur this thought 
of the iiinuanence of divinity. Aristotle remained nnoompre- 
hended ; and even those of the btoic school who procUiiiiied it, 
fell more and more under the sway of Platonic dualism. Even 
Plato draws no sharper distinction between God and the world, 
matter and spurit, than is so often drawn antithetically by Seneca 
in those passages where he continually recurs to the "other 
world," the " heavenly home," and says expressly : " Matter and 
Gud ('oiii])uso the totality of things." "God rulus the world, 

which suriouudb liim a.s its lord and guide, and follows him 

The spii'it in man is what God is in the world ; and what matter 
is there, the body is in us. ... . Therefore I fear not the transi- 
tion, for I shall never dwell in such narrow confinement as 
here."* 

Consequently the view of the immanence of God was imme- 
diately abandoned once more. The other world, the soul's home, 
the place beyond, stands close to the present world; and the 
iiioie men felt the o))pression of earthly things in the gh)omy 
times of the C.Tsars, the brighter and nobler did they picture to 
themselves the beauty of the heavenly world. At the same time 
the desire for contact with it rose in like proportion. Salvation* 
it was thought, from this world of ills, could only be found in 
direct connection with the blessed world. The means to this 
end, which men had failed to discover witliin, had to be proWded 
from wi til out. 

The wise man was to attain truth and felicity through divine 
revelation, since they were unattainable by the path of know- 
ledge* Men were full of aspirations and longings after imme- 
diate contact of the soul with God, and, instead of seeking it in 
the world, had discovered two ways by which the present world 
and the world to come could join hands. Either divine mediators 

1 Ep. 65. 
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were to stretch out tlieir hands to mankmd fiom above, or, con- 
versely, man shoulil so spiritualize himself as to be capable of 
beholdlBg the diviiie in direct iutuitioiL Such contemplation, 
however, is no longer a problem of speculation ; it is an imme- 
diate contact of the sonl with the absolute — ^that is to say, 
leligbn. What we meet with here in the garb of philosophy 
are processes of religious life. Philosophy becomes a worship, 
the philosopher a hierophant. 

The second practical way naturally more nearly concerned 
the school of practical wisdom in life. The same liberty, hap- 
piness and equanimity, which were the end of Epicureanism, 
Stoicism and Scepticism, were now to be attained through 
religious union with the Deity. As, however, this Deity, in 
regard to this distracted consciousness, lies in another world, 
apparently inaccessible to rational knowledge, men no longer 
press onward to the truth along the path of speculation; but 
must prepare the soul by all kinds of inward and outward 
means of sanctiiieation, purification and refining, to comprehend 
the Deity directly. Mystical elevation of the personality, of the 
inmost life of the soul in the form of ecstasy, are to raise the 
wise man up to the level of the divine, so that he can embrace 
the absolute itsell 

The subject is transported into this elevated condition by a 
form of asceticism whicli professed to trace its origin from 
Pythagoras. As a matter of fact, the Or[)}HC-pythagorean 
mysteries introduced to the Greeks the thought that certain 
kinds of abstinence and practices are pleasing to the gods and 
ensure the soul participation in the joys of Elysium.^ But the 
special home of this thought is indeed the East ; and it is just 
where East and West contended with one another, in Alexandria, 
that this new school of Pythagoreans meets us. Here, where 
the Jews had furnished their contribution to the Greek view of 
the universe, the schools of plulosophy also had become confident 

^ Ci Zeller, PhiL der Qr. iii 2, 65. 
S 2 
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believers in direct divine communications, and had approximated 
to the later Jewish custom of inthiciug such revelat ions of jiro- 
pheiic ecstasy by means of intense asceticism.^ All hope of 
attaining truth hy means of investigation was left behind 
Knowledge had become a weariness, and weariness resigned 
itself to scepticisHL Thus the Alexandrian Greeks were ready 
to turn to the Jewish doctrine of direct revelatioa Ab know- 
ledge had deceived them, they threw themselves the more 
ardently into the arms of faitli. 

Now the conditions under which individuals could attain 
intuition of the divine, were precisnly the same as wc have 
become acquainted with in its nati\ e home among the Jews of 
the books of Daniel and Enoch, belonging to the sects of the 
Essenes and Pharisees. Tet the Greeks preferred to derive such 
wisdom from Pythagoras instead of Moses. As a matter of factj 
the Pythagorean school had become extinct in the course of the 
fourth century ; and wlien we tiud the ( )i ])hic-pythagorean mys- 
teries reeuumiendinf!: abstentions, like those lon^; pruetisetl among 
tlie Jews, as pleasing to the gods, we need, perhaps, only see in 
it the same influences of Oriental systems of religion as we find 
elsewhere in the practices of the mysteries. 

It is conceivable, however, that the Hellene did not wish to 
learn from the Jew. Then the purifications, ablutions and 
sprinklings, the fashion of white garments, the holy hours, the 
abhorrence of contact with the dead or with women at child- 
l)irth, the abstention from certain foods, the flesh of unclean or 
mangled animals or those that had died a natural death — in 
short, innumerable ordinances which bear on the face of them 
the stamp of Oriental anxiety for cleanliness, and were adopted 
by the Greeks as means for drawing near to the divine — were 
referred to Pythagoras, who, centuries before, had consecrated 
his followers thus as seers and prophets. In order to remove 
all shadow of doubt from a source su honourable, this school, 

1 Ci Vol i. pp. 162, 163 (Eng. tnuuL) 
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sheltered in obscurity, produced inntimerable writings professing 
to proceed from Pjrthagoras or one of his most famous disciples, 

but one and all forged.^ 

Much relitrious longing, obscure to itself, besides great delight 
in falseliood and tendencies still more impure, cloaked them- 
selves under this secret society. One V. Nigidius Figuliis is 
praised by Cicero as a religious and philosophical reformer;' a 
certain P. Yatinius is reproached for committing all manner of 
crimes under the name of Pythagorean. Somewhat later we 
find these Neo-pythagorean tendencies entenug into the school 
of the Sextians, in which, by the way, Sot ion of Alexandria was 
brought up — Sotion, who admonished Ids pupil Seneca to abstain 
from all eating of meat, to fast and to confine himself to blood- 
less food. In his later years, Seneca assures us that he never 
felt the influence of material objects so little as when he was 
living according to this Pythagorean rule. 

The edicts of Tiberius drove this school, so rightly regarded 
as a religious sect, into obscurity ; under Nero, too, it was occa- 
gionaily brought to justice for prophesying.^ For not only did 
this spectre of Neo-pythagoreanism rise in pseudonymous writ- 
ings, but there appeared in every place individual con jurors and 
magicians who had converted the Pythagorean doctrine of num- 
bers into a superstitious cabala, and boasted that through their 
holy Pythagorean life communion was effected with the other 
world, and divine inspiration and apparitions vouchsafed. The 
Chaldee and astrologer work with the master's doctrine of num- 
bers, and make known the will of the gods; the ascetic teaches 
reconciliation with this will Glowing with the power of repent- 
ance, the Pythagorean, with his white vesture, his unshorn hair 
falling over his shoulders, his long beard and strange, gleaming 
eyes, is the hierophant of this generation, the master of know- 
ledge, to whom the women especially flock* The magician 
becomes the ideal of the time. 

1 Cf. Zeller, Pliil. tier Gr. iii. 2, 85, seq. » cic. in Vatin. 0, 14. 
8 Sen. Ep. 108 ; PhUostr. Apoii. 4, 35. * Philostr. ApoU. 8, 2, 6. 
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It is dear that the appearance of these Pythagorean saints 

marked the end of all attempts to realize the Stoic ideal of 
virtue, and thus to provide mankind with a redeemer and saviour. 
For it is not only tln-ough his asceticism tliat the disciple of 
Pythagoras wishes to be known as the friend and favomite of 
the gods, bttt also through his pure and devout mind. Such 
magicians, then, give themselyes out as the high-priests of 
humanity ; they enjoin on their followers long years of silence and 
severe preparation, only to disclose the key to all enigmas at last 
in some hollow formula, a rare amulet, or empty art of magic. 
Thus one of the most impudent of these holy itinerants, Apol- 
lonius of Tyana, who journeyed over Asia Minor and J^gypt at 
the time of the Jewish war,^ after a long period of trial imparted 
to his pupils, so eager for salvation, the profound information 
that only those libations find favour with the gods which flow 
over the handle of the jug, because that is the one spot never 
touched by human Upa* 

On the whole, then, he is the characteristic representative of 
this movement, and also, as is shown l)y the various biograplnes 
of Moragenes, Damis and Philoatratus, t)ie most famous, in the 
time of the Flavians he must have played a great part even in 
politics. Philofitiatus' biogiaphy, which has come down to us, 
was certainly composed not earlier than the b^iiming of the 
third century, at the request of Julia Domina; but it made use 
of the older sources, so that we can leam from it all the rites 
and steps by which a man might become a seer, and which 
Apollonius professes to have inherited from Pythagoras himself. 
Because he has never sharpened the knife against animals nor 
ever eaten living thing ; because he has esteemed linen, which 
does not come from animals, higher than wool, and has shod his 
feet with woven bast; because he has never suffered sdsaors to 

^ This itj)iiiion is justified not only by the biography of Philostratus, but 
also by Ajjul. De Blagia, 90 J Lttcaan, Alex. 6 ; Oiigen, c Cela. 6, 41. CI 

alBo Dio Cass. 47, 18. 

2 Phiiostr. Apoa 4, 20. 
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touch his head, which holds all the springs of sense, and whence 
issue all holy tones and voices, and lan<zuage, the sours inter- 
preter, l)iit rather let his hair grow like tlie Laceda-monicius ; 
Ijccause, too, he has never ofli'red heaveuly beings the insult of 
hloody sacriUce, and never carried iron through their temples,-— 
for tliese causes he was first endowed with the faculty of per- 
ceiving his own soul ; then dreams hrought him true prophecies ; 
and at last he reached the point of knowing all things hut a 
little later than the gods, of working wonders, of staging pesti- 
lences, of being Wsible or invisible at will, and finally of mounting 
before death n the immortals.^ " That I lived not otherwise/* 
said he to Domitian, "preserves my senses in inexpressible 
cheerfulness, nnri wards off grief fi*om them, and assures me of 
recognizing, as in the light of a mirror, all that is happening or 
will come to pass. For the wise man does not wait for the 
event, hut espies it when still on the threshold; later, indeed, 
than the gods, but sooner than the multituda*** 

Even tliongh Phil< ^stratus' biography evidently introduces 
certain later traits, e.g. in particular, the })aro(ly of the gospel 
and the Acts of the Apostles apparent throughout, still the 
description of the Neo-py thagorean method of attaining to vision 
of the divine is thoroughly characteristic and completely corre- 
sponds with similar indications of this period, such as are found, 
for example, in the fomrth hook of Ezra.' 

And yet before this, Plutarch had formed a complete theory 
of tile subjective conditions of divine revelation, by means of 
which the operation of the ancient and traditional means for 
producing ecstasy was explained on rational grounds. Like the 
spiritualists of to-day, the philosopher of Chaeronea speaks of a 
higher sense, of a secret power, hidden in the soul as in a bud, 
that hursts into bloom under the stimulating breath of initiation, 
or stirs in dreams if the body is first made pure and brought to 
the rec^iusite condition. " Then occurs in the soul what we call 

» Cf. Philostr. ApoU. 8, .3, seq. » Philoatr. Apoa 8, d. 

3 4 Szra iv. 36, ix. 26, &c 
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enthtisiasm ; and it may perhaps be assumed that, through the 
warmth which spreads over the whole hod j» certain pores are 

opened, which introduce pictures of the future to the souL"* 

The ])ractical fruit of these deeply mystical speculations was 
donljile.ss the darkest superstition. Magic arts, cabalistic for- 
mulas and superstitious initiations, were to open the way whither 
speculation failed to reach. It was not only poets, like Virgil, 
who dreamed of the twig from the grove of Stygian Juno, that 
opens the way to the lower world, hut the final conclusion of this 
profoimd Neo-pythagorean wisdom was nothing more than the 
conviction of Thessalian women, that magic alone leads to a 
vision of the gods : 

'^Clianns from the cornfields draw the neighbouf b com ; 

Charms stay the snake in fury onward home ; 
Charms from her car e'en Dian seek to Irnle, 
And, but for clashing metal, would prevaiL"' 

The philosopher is now a magidau, and therefore legends 
easily spring up about the philosophers of old, telling how they 
ruled the winds and nailed the clouds fast* 

Meanwhile, this extraordiiiary growth of superstition is con- 
nected quite naturally with the positive and settled belief in a 
world to come, of which tliis world is ordy the tliin cui tain. 
The belief in miracles is the disbelief in nature come to maturity, 
the very contempt of the visible preached by Platonism. True 
being is really that in the heavenly world ; here there is nothing 
but seeming and illusion. Nature is no longer self-existent; 
the movements of the other world play through her every fold. 
So the magician who rules over spirits of the other world iuukus 
nature bow to liis will and authority. 

In the days of old, wonders w^ere w(n:ked by gods, now by 
men ; and the monstrous proof of intercourse with the beyond 
was simply miracle, the distortion of this world. Sensible truth 
Is no longer valid, and the senses are more and more worthless 

1 Plut. Def. Orac. 40 ; cf. 48, and De Pyth. Orac. 21—23. 

« Tib, Eleg. i. 6, 20 ; cf. Hor. Epod. 6, 45. 8 Philostr. ApolL 8, 8. 
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for everything objecfdva Neither current nor bygone histon ai i}^ 
longer contains its centre of gravity within itself, but denotes 
something from the other world. Enigmas, fur more inysterioiis 
than tlie simple meaning, lurk behind words and letters; and 
events happen, not from natural causes, but with a view to 
mysterious ends as the type of something to come or the antitype 
of something that has heen. The present, the visible and sensible 
truth are of no validity for these men ; they are utterly false in 
one respect and have become incapable of presenting reality, 
because they ascribe no independent significance to this icility, 
but everywhere are on tlie watch for omens and deities and 
revelations from the other world. In Philo, above all, we have 
a unique phenomenon ; to him, sensible perception and illusion 
are identicaL In his view» the first condition of true knowledge 
is to give up the results of experience.^ 

Such, tiien, was the extreme development to which the 
Platonic contempt for nature and the world of phenomena had 
come. The consef[uence in practical life was, that the greatest 
minds in the tune (.»! the empire were sunk m such superstition 
as in the time of Pericles would have been scorned even by the 
peasant Strepsiades and the scholar Pheidippides. But now, as 
a logical result, the Platonic contempt for this visible world had 
expanded into contempt for nature and life. 

The consequence was twofold. Kot only was the search to 
attain the infinite a matter of great concern to a conception of 
the world that had gradually become more certain of the beyond 
than of the present, but it also demanded that God himself 
should bend down to men, and for their sake come forth from 
his world beyond. The one thought, of drawing near to God, 
was quite impossible without the other, that God, too, is willing 
to approach u& Only this was opposed by the Platonic idea 
that God is too pure, too holy, too supernal, to enter into per- 
sonal relations with mundane things. Therefore I'lato had 
himself introduced intermediate beings, through whom God 

I De Migr. Abmh. M. iL Introd. 
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created and sustams this earth on which he can never appear 
himself; and in his view and that of his pupils, the popular 
gods have exactly this signification of providing the means tif 
intercourse between this world and the supreme Deity who 
dwells in imapproachabie briUiance. 

Now direct relations with the Deity being demanded, this 
doctrine of intermediate beings was olBfered to meet the demand, 
in order to make it possible to conceive the inconceivable through 
the introduction of intermediary members. In Plutarch, it is 
the daemons, "they that share the nature of mortals and the 
power of divinity/' who eftect the inteicouiise between the Deity 
and mankind. " If," says Plutarch, " one shoidd take away the 
atmosphere between moon and earth, he would destroy the 
unity and connection of the universe by the fact that void and 
unconnected space arises in its midst In the same way, those 
who assume no race of dsBmons destroy all community and 
connection between gods and men, inasmuch as they let go (in 
Plato's words) interpreting and ministering nature, and compel 
us to degrade the gods to our own necessities. We, however, 
will not list-en to those who withdiaw from the Deity all share 
in prophecy and aU care for initiations and orgiaatic rites, any 
more than we believe that the actual Deity is active in these 
matters ; but we leave the care of them instead to the helpers of 
the gods, and therefore believe in daemons."^ This, then, was 
the point where the thought originated that intermediaries are 
needful between God and man. This was the very point at 
which Neo-platonism intervened, making a last desperate efVort 
to bridge over the dualism of the riutomc view by pourin*^ 
world upon world of seous into the gulf between this world and 
the beyond. 

But even before Plutarch showed the way from the world of 
men to the gods by tiie ladder of the world of daemons, the 
Alexandrian Jew Philo, on the border-land between Judaism and 

Platonism, had elaborated a subtle system, which incorporated 

1 De Def. Oiac 13. 
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Platonic dxialism, and at the same time overcame it by the 

doctrine of divine intermediaries. There is an intermediary 
between God and the world, namely, the Logos, the scheme of 
the universe, which the Stoics had already spoken of sometimes 
as a person, sometimes as an order ox a thing, just as Plato had 
spoken of the world-soui In conceiving of the primordial 
world-thoi]ght> or Logos, as a person, the fiist-boom existence 
that spiang from the Deity, and through whom and in whom 
the world existSi Philo had enunciated the formula that brought 
together this world and the beyond, making God from the other 
world belong to this without removing the actual severance. 
Now an external bridging over of the antithesiy?, such as this, 
suited the consciousness of the time better than the Stoic's 
immanence of God, which would deny dualism. Step by step, 
paganism had drawn nearer to the Jewish conception of God. 
Men had come round to a belief in the absolutely sapeniatural 
nature of the divine, which was the startmg-point of Judaism. 
Thus they had found it impossible to refuse belief in divine 
revelations, and the proplietic and ecstatic form of these revela- 
tions ; and when the sen^e of esLi angement from God and vacancy 
in the visible world nevertheless remained, it was a Jew who 
realized how to make a transcendental God immanent, by con- 
ceiving of the system of the world a& a personal enumation from 
the Beitj.^ 

Had it been possible to present the sense of unity with God, 

and especially the consciousness of reconcQiation, on speculative 
lines, the speculation of the Logos would have solved this pro- 
blem. In principle, dualism was subdued by it. But the veritable 
conviction that there is a Logos reconciling God and the world, 
the sense that as an actual fact we are in Grod through such an 
intermediary, was n.ot to be presented on lines of thought Not 
until the Christians of ^ezandria announced to the world that 
the Logos has become flesh and we have seen its gloiy — ^not 
until they showed forth one of whom such ampUtude could be 

I for fidler cUscusuon, see under Philo. 
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deckred— did believers arrive at a setUement of the dissension 
which tfll then had severed the human and the divine. 

Yet it cannot be said that paganism had not at least sought 
after such a God become flesh, completing the reeoiiciliatiou 
between the pri;sent and the beyond. Only the whole problem 
of religion is apart from speculation, and therefore speculative 
treatment finds its sphere in mythology. Hercules and Apollo, 
both oiiginaUj representatives of the sun, were assigned this task 
of reconciliation by the Platonizing mythdogists of imperial 
times. In expiation for shedding the blood of the dragon Pytho, 
Apollo was said to have become a herdsman in the service of the 
Thessalian king AdnK^tus. The God, then, by abasing himself 
and putting on the form of a servant, became at once the re- 
deemer and reconciler of men on whom sin lay heavy, the saviour 
of the weak and those that cry for help, of the guilty and the 
repentant Now the same form of the servant assumed by 
Apollo under Admetus, is borne in turn by Hercules during his 
eight years' service to £uiy8theus, at whose command he per- 
formed the labours depicted in the temple of Zeus at 01}Tnpia. 
Thus Hercules is tlie ideal type of obedience and resignation, 
who for his labouis i*eceived in part the title of god, and who 
would have us follow him along a like path of apotheosis. The 
same deeper meaning passed into the conception of iEsculapius. 
Originally the genius of the healing activity of the priesthood, he 
becomes in later times, especially in the circles of the Cynic philo- 
sophers, the divine helper sent to the sick and not to'the whole. 

Here, then, we see again one of the conceptions within which 
Christianity became conscious of its religious actualities, ready 
developed in the consciousness of the time. Tluough Philo, 
belief in supernatural intennediaries between this world and 
the beyond is linked to belief in one God and eternal life, and 
tihe longings after the wise man's ideal of humanity; so that 
be who brought peace to this geneiaticm forsaken of its gods, 
must necessarily be regarded by it as the mediator between Grod 
and the world, the Logos that has become flesh. These ideas were 
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ready prepared in the consciousness of the time; but though 

ideas uiast cover some import, to work this ont was not the con- 
cern of the school. One thing, however, plulu.sophy accomplished. 
After the hibour of centuries, it had constructed a conception of 
the world with a point of view that clearly formulated what 
must be the charaeteristics of a religion that should satisfy the 
peoples of the Boman emphre who had gone astray in their tra- 
ditional cidt& Finally, philosophy also had a yoice in deciding 
between the rival religions which were continually coming from 
the East and offering themselves to the West as true belief. 

In the first place, indeed, it had made every form of nature- 
worship impossible. Without philosophy, some kind of retro- 
gression to nature-worship was not inconceivable. The condition 
of the Boman empire gave Oiiental cults facilities for every kind 
of propaganda As it was, the priests of Isis and the worship of 
Mithra, together with the Mother of the gods from Asia Minor, 
marched to conquest, and had achieved dazzling, if ephemeral, 
suc^^sses. Even Tacitus considered these ancient Asiatic cults, 
especially the Egyptian, far more dangerous than Christianity. 
But victory could be secured only by a religion which grew out 
of new conditions of life, not by any of the old religions of nature, 
however attractively they adorned their worship. The Asiatic 
religions were religions of nature* btit man no longer felt himself 
dependent upon natura His philosophy had taught him this 
was not the absolute. Therefore the world did not, after all, go 
over to the worsliip of Osiris or Mithra, in spite of the great 
fears of certain Roman legislatora 

Besides, return to the belief of their ancestors was impoaaibla 
The old Hellenic and Boman gods, like the God of the Jews, were 
national gods. But the nations were merged in the Boman 
empire, and the crbfU terrarvm cannot employ the gods of a pro- 
vince. The consciousness of the unity of mankind had awakened ; 
the barriers of iiatujuaiities were overthrown ; and of all the 
languages, only two remained. How, then, had a local worship 
any pro^ct of becoming universal ? 
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On the oontrory, a new rdigiouB need had arisen, unknown to 
the ancient world. The individual had long been busied more 

with himself than with the state. He needed a God for his heart 
rather than fur pubUc observances Both tendencies, however, 
t)f cosmopolitanism and heightened self-consciousness, went hand 
in hand. The subjective life of the individual soul had reached 
its full development through the \ery &ct that the consciousness 
of the family and the state was sinking into the background ; 
while, conversely, universalism, which does not inquire into birth 
and status, rests on the fact that the universal conditions of 
human life are the subject of rellectiou. i'or the individual is also 
the most universal. This, too, was the reason why the Porch, whose 
philosophic problem was thoroughly individualistic, preached 
most ardently the equality of all and the brotherhood of nations.^ 
One of their later representatives, Epictetus, could even reduce 
this thou^t to the religious formula : "All are brothers, for all 
in like manner have God for their Father."* "All rational 
beings," says Marcus Aurelius also, "should be considered as 
making up one state, to which individuals belong as houses 
to the Lown."^ So, just because man withdrew himself from 
all external tilings to iiis inmost spiritual and moral nature, 
he found it possible to recognize the identity of nature in all, 
and to place himself at a univeisal and cosmopolitan point of 
view. 

A religion^ therefore, to satisfy this generation, must have a 
character of universality, partly because the intellectual horizon 

of the nations had become too wide to be content with a national 
god, partly because it had to minister to the needs of the person- 
ality and the individual heart, conmion to one and alL It might 
not, like the old religions, connect itself primarily with the family 
and the state ; for now it is individual sensibility, as formerly 
consciousness of the state, that dominates the mind. 
This religion, then, mtui take up its pontimjkiaiher within ihe 

1 Cf. ZeUer, Phil, der Gr. iii. 1, 277, aeq. 

> Diss. L 13; cl 3, 1, seq. ' M. Aur. lii. 11. 
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dualiatie view of the nmvem, in which the thought of the period 
moved. At the same time, howev^, it must offer the mind a 
reconciliation of this dualism, must subdue It by religion. God 

must be supernatural and spiritual, yet the woild must not be 
void of God. The other world must sweep above this in infinite 
grandeui-, yet must cast its reflections upon this vale of shadows 
and ofiter the clear assurance of a passage across the gulf. 

But a guide was also looked for. Where was the wise man, 
spoken of hy the Porch — ^the Mend of friends, dreamed of hy 
the Epicureans ? Where was the holy and upright man, described 
by the Pythagoreans as the flower of philosophy, the prince of 
magi, the theurge endowed witli miraculous powers and j)ro- 
phetic gifts, who makes himself worthy to grasp the hand of 
the power beyond ? 

A dream-like obscurity surrounds all those ideas which are to 
be the support of future centuries, when they first beigin to stir 
in human consciousness. They are still commingled with all 
kind of earthly matters ; but they only need a strong impulse 
to become, in the course of history, conscious of their own truth. 
Philosophy has built the j)ortal through which religion enters. 
It had brought into consciousness tlie great gulf between this 
world and the beyond; Christianity does it witli the message: 
** In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was God, and 
the Word became flesh and dwelt amoi^ us." The apathia and 
aiaraaeia of the philosophers had not held theur ground against 
this world of evil; but the message of the apostles ran: *' Our 
belief is the victory that has overcome the world." Volumes 
were written by Stoics and Epicureans on the question how the 
wise man can attain to true peace ; and this, indeed, was the 
message of the new religion, borne in the forefront of the gospel 
of the Galilean fisherman : " Glory to God in the highest: peace 
on earth and goodwill towards men." 
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5. The Theology of Mediation. 

Religious life is one of the most powerful motives in healthy 
n;iti(»ns: l)ut its significance is still more sti ougly felt in iiTcK- 
gious tmies tlu-uugli the void left in the life of the people by its 
decay. This, above all, explains tlie unceasing activity with 
which the philoaophical and theological movements to improve 
the world, the teachers and priesthood of the time, sought the 
religious life in places where it was not ; it explains the self • 
scorning activity that continually sets its patchwork dose to 
the rent, that digs wells where no water is, and fills the world 
Willi its noise alnnit questions that lia.ve long lost all meaning 
and all signifieanre. Thus, much miglit l)e said about the quan-el 
between Epicui-eans and Stoics over gods in whom neither side 
continued to believe; about the rivalries of mystagogues and 
priestly colleges, did not these disputes bear the character of 
party hate far more than of essential differencesi This noisy 
activity, displayed now in the introduction, now in the prohibi- 
tion, of foreign worships — ^to-day in sifting the Sibylline books 
and censoisliip of priests and vestals, tu-morrow in restoring the 
institutions of augurs, haruspices or mysteries — has, in fact, but 
one basis and presupposition, the knowledge that the basis of 
official worship is lost. The consciousness of the time had out- 
grown polytheism, and was confronted witii the question, what 
was to be done with the polytheistic religion of the state ? 

In the &st place, as was only equitable, speculative theology 
came forward to help at a time of need, by being ready to explain 
polytheism as monotheism, to interpret the religion of Nature 
spiritually, and to draw a deep moral sense out of the bold 
sensuality of the secret cults, ileligion had to be reconcilud 
with the consciousness of the time, and philosophical theologians 
and theological philosophers were ready to establish the inmost 
harmony of both partiea It was only necessary to give up the 
sensuous ingredients given by poets and the antiquated views 
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foimd among the uneducated ; then, men flattered themselves, 
the old faith of their fathers would revive. Tii this concert of 
tiieological antagonisms. Stoicism assumed the positive tone, 
while Epicureanism and Scepticism rather adoted the n^/oHve 
side. 

Kot but what the latter had also had their own method of 

coming to terms with polytheistic l)elief. Tlie Epiciu-euns, cer- 
tainly, w(ue thoroughly in eamcRt witli their physical view of 
the world, and Epicurus designed by means of it entirely to get 
rid of the delusion of a divine Providence, as indeed is recorded 
to his especial gloiy hj Lucretius, so much admired in Italj. 
Still Epicurus is far enough from denying the gods. Thej must 
indeed exist, as the belief in them is found everywhere, and this 
presupposes their existenca For according to Epicurus' sensual- 
istic doctrine of perception, in which all our conceptions are 
derived from external impressions, these conceptions of God 
can only arise from the fact that actual gods appeared to the 
ancients, as they still appear to us, in dreams. 

That they no longer concern themselyes with us is shown 
by the immense amount of evil in the world, the triumph of 
sin, and the nun of virtue.^ The universal assumption, how- 
ever, that the gods are beatific beings, further shows that they 
would cease to be so as soon as they burdened themselves with 
care for this earthly tangle. Rather the gods dwell, as indeed 
their spiritual nature demands, in the interspace between the 
worlds, under an ever cloudless sky, untroubled by any storm. ^ 
In these regions they enjoy their Ol3rmpian felicity, while the 
worlds roll by them in the eternal order of the universe. 

Thus the negative theology had kept knowledge and belief 
absolutely apart as perfectly distinct spheres. Without giving 
up a single point of its own physical view of the world, there 
was no need for it so much as to touch a hair of the ancient 
goda Indeed, by leaving the gods, on Uiis materialist theory, 

^ Lncr. V* 165, aeq. ; Flut. Plac i. 7, 8, seq. 
* Cic Divin. ii. 17, 40; Lucr. il. 646. 
VOL I. P 
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exactly as they are represented in the popular mind — male and 
female, old and young, winged and horned — it could plume itself 
on its orthodoxy in contrast with Stoicism, since it takes the 
gods as they are, while the Stoics identify them with natural 
substances which can never receive the name of true gods.^ 

As to the part played by Scepticism, it analyzed religions 
dialectic no less than aU other dogmatic conceptions, and its 
arguments assuredly contributed something of their own towards 
still furllier distroj-inci; the foundation of the old views. Still, 
if it remained true to its principles, it was bound to stop short 
of the positive assertion of the non-existence of the gods. 

In opposition to both these schools, the Stoics decidedly laid 
claim to the reputation of old-fashioned belief and orthodoxy. 
This was due to perfectly pure motivea It was no interested 
piety of priestly colleges, defending their temples and benefices 
against the infidelity of the times, but an earnest religious bent 
that gave the Stoic school this conservative jxjsilioii. The ad- 
heroiils of the r*)icli liad left the popular religion far behind, 
but wished to spare it as a veil of trutli necessary to the people. 
Their own view of the world was fundamentally religious. Stoic- 
ism starts from the assumption of a divine world-soul, whose 
divine power generates all finite beings from itself, and enfolds 
them and permeates them with its Hfe. It was not consonant 
with such a religious conception of the world to shake individual 
belief in the gods, unless it could raise the latter to its own level 
of speculation. 

Stoic pantheism, moreover, maintained a truce with poly- 
theism. In its full and original sense, indeed, the Stoics could 
only apply the name of God to the one primary essence; but 
why should not the name of Divinity be also conceded to the 
several operations of this divine power? The only difference 
between them and an eternal and infinite was, that they were 
regarded as liniLu and created gods." It was no doubt uufor- 

1 Cf. on this point, Zeller, Pliil. der Gr. iii 1, 399, aeq[. 
> The Stoic, in Plutarch, De£. Or. 19. 
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tunate that the average man conceived of these cli\ mc powers 
as human forms, but this conception appeared by no means 
unjustifiable from a symbolic point of view, so far as man is 
actually the lord of all creatures, and the Deity the lord of the 
universal 

Thus, then, in the Stoio sohool the stars were called gods, 
because, as the crown of created things, they perhaps partook 
of diyine reason in the highest degree, and therefore might be 

beint^m endowed with souls, us indeed had been supposed by 
Plato and Aristotle.* But it was equally justifiable to call tlie 
elements gods, as the divine power is similarly operative in them 
at first hand^ ^foreover, Mrith regard to such thinc^s ns are 
specially serviceable and neoessaxy to mankind, and in which, 
therefore, the bounty of the Deity is especially manifest, such 
as bread and wine, why should not they also be called gods?* 
The consequence was, that in many cases this reasoned bdief 
gave rise to a far cruder expression of nature-worship than had 
even been rejiched by credulous antiquity. Plutarch, for example, 
is occasionally indignant with the Stoic Cleanthes for calling the 
dry wind that destroys the crops, Proserpine; while another 
pushed the same idea so far in the pithy language of orthodoxy 
as to sing: 

" When hands of yonihs cut down Demetez^s limbs.''* 

With these principles the Stoic school had rescued whole cat^jgo- 
ries of gods. Zeus was considered as the one primary l)eing, who 
has produced all things and gods from himself, and receives them 
back again into himself. This Zens is certainly not the ancient 
cloud-compeller who smote the Titans with his bolt, and was 
deceived by his consort on Ida; he is the totality of the world 
reg^ed as nnity, primary fire, ffither, worldH9oul, universal rea- 
son, universal law or destiny. That part of Zeus which turns 

1 Plut Phic. i. G, IG. 

« Zeller, Phii. der Gr. iii. 1, 17G ; Plut. Do Facie Liinw, 6, 3. 

3 Cic. N. D. i. 15, 39, seq., ii. 26. * Cic. N. D. 23, 60, i. 15, 38. 

^ Plut. De la. 66. 
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into air is called Hera ; in his lowest partions, shrouded in mist, 
he is caUed Hades. That part which passes into elementary fire 

is calK il Hepluestiis; that which becomes water, Poseidon; and 
the earthy part, Deineter, Hestia and liliea.^ By thus debasing 
the coinage of thought, it was possible to make the iinpudeut 
assertion that the ancestral beliefs had not been given up. 

Another consideration offered the polytheistic interest a still 
better chance. If the divine power of the one Zeus represented 
itself in elements and stars so as to be worthy of worship, why 
nut still more iii the great men of old ? Why should not the 
immortal souls of men wlio lu've l»clo\v hiid clwxred forests, slain 
monsters, exterminated robbers, or frjuiuU'd cities, be honoured 
as divine ? They are indeed, says Ci(.L'i <>, uood and eternal, con- 
sequently they are duly {rite) to be honoured as gods ; hence the 
cult of Hercules, Bacchus, Eomulus and so forth, is not open to 
the slightest objection.* Finally, however, it was possible to 
ascribe suitable divine honours even to the intermediate beings, 
the daiaons, who represent the descent of the divine to the 
human spirit. "If," it was said,^ "there are living beings on 
earth and in the sea, then sucli must exist also in the purer 
dement of air, and consequently in the still purer element of 
aether. The latter would be the gods — ^that is to say, the spirits 
of the stars ; and the former, the daemons." Moreover, this belief 
in dsemons commended itself for the additional reason that it was 
not necessary to ascribe a purely divine nature to such inter- 
mediate beings, and therefore all the wealth of mytholo^cal 
ornament was freely lavished upon tliem.* 

This kind of philosophy, indispensable, as was seen above, 
to the completeness and graduated succession of the spiritual 
world, thus became exceedingly precious and valuable for theo- 
logy as well Personages such as the Cyclopes, Titans, Erinnyes, 

1 Cf. in Zelier, 1. c, 303, se^, 

2 Cic. N. D. ii. 24, 62. ' Sext. Mth. 9, 86. 

* Thus Chrysippus, Plut. Qusest. Horn. 51, aiid i'luturcli liimaeli, Def. Or. 
14, 25 and 17. 
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dog-headed hares and goat-footed fatiiis, could be ascribed to it.^ 

It \va.s the (hi'iuoiis to whom Agamemnon luid to sacrifice his 
Iphigenia — for how could a god require such an oti'erin<ji; ? It 
was they who lx)re tlie burden of the love-aftairs in mythology — 
they who broiiglit })estilence and famine upon men, and insti- 
gated war, ** till they fulfilled the object of their deaire." It ia 
in their honour, too, "that in the mysteries men eat raw flesh, 
lacerate themselves, &5t and wail, and in many places permit 
themselves the use of shameful words at the sacrifice, and 
raise a clamour with all inanner of bodily contortions — for 
how could such thiugs avail before a ^^cn[ V'^ Consequently the 
Stoic had in principle restored every class of god, and men were 
so proud of their own orthodoxy as to spt^ak with indignation of 
the " bold infidelity of the Epicureans/' who poured contempt 
upon the belief in dsemon&' A man like Cleanthes even wished 
Aristarchus of Samos to be punished for atheism in teaching that 
the earth revolved round the sun, because it was not fitting to 
depose the Ilcstia of the uni\ erst?.^ 

But however satisfied men were with their own orthodoxy, 
belief in the gods liad only been saved in principle. Confronted 
with mythology, men found themselves individually as hampered 
as a modem theologian, when called upon to draw the practical 
• application of Balaam's ass, Jonah's whale, and the sun of Glbeon, 
from his conception of miracle. Now for once it was eminently 
unfortunate that documents stated the fact — and many cults, 
and holy places and relics, attested it — that Zeus had once been 
caist into chains by niutiuous sods, and \\\m\i his wife on a chain 
and cast his son from heaven. Such histories suit ill enough 
with the elementary forces, which had been tricked out with 
the names of the god& 

Now while men were willing to retain the existing religious 
authority — and, indeed, the laws of its peculiar view of the world 
could not be put aside — they betook themselves to all those bad 

^ Pint. QusBst Kom. 51 ; Def. Or. 13—19. 

^ riut, Det Or. 14. « Def, Or. 19. « Plut. De f ac Lun», 6, 3, 
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arts of ex^^esis which seek to save populeur belief \>j doing 
violence to it, and putting forward their own conviction as its 

proper meaning. The incredible, then, either received a natural 
explciiiatioii, or was represented as an allegorical presentatiuu 
of a moral or physical truth ; or, again, temerity even went so 
far as to assert that Homer, the Bible of the Greeks, spoke con- 
formably to the truth in part only of his statements, while in 
others he accommodated himself to common opinion.^ When 
Seneca explains lightning to be dry air set on fire by pressuie,* 
he is confident that intrinsically this was also the opinion of the 
ancient®. " They imagined to themselves under Jupiter the same 
thing aa we do — the vivifying spirit of the universe, by whatever 
name it ia called. Woulil you call him Nature ? Xeediess, fur it 
is he. Would } ou call him the World ? It is no misconception, 
for he is the whole of what you see." By sunilar naturalistic 
interpretation, the birth of Apollo (the sun) and Diana (the 
moon) from Leto (oblivion) means nothing more than that sun 
and moon come forth from the n%ht,'and Apollo's swift-slaying 
arrows are nothing more than his scorching rays which arouse 
pestilence.* 

Other sacred histories, again, are allegories of physical or moral 
truths. The meaulug of Jupiter Urst in chains and then released 
is, that the order of the world rests upon the equipoise of the 
elements.^ The origin and sequence of the elements is given 
pictorial form in t^e suspension of Hera;* the order of the 
world-spheres, in the golden chain by which the Olympians 
strove to dri^ down Zeus.^ Uranus in the sacred stoiy is emas- 
culated. This signifies that, for tlic production of all things, 
jietlier reijuires no sexual functions;® Cronos eating liis chiklrcn, 
sigiulies that the order of nature checks the unlimited fecundity 
of the elements.^ Dionysus torn by jealous Hera's torturers, 

1 Zeno in Dio Chrysost. Or. 63, § 276, K. » Qurest. Nat. 2, 25. 

8 Comntiis, ch. 2, p. 10, * Heracl. ch. 8. 

* Ibid. ch. 25. 62. « Ibid. cb. 40, 83. » IbiU. 37, 73, seti. 

« Cic. N.D. iL 24, 63. » Coruutus, ck. 7, 21. 
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implies onlj that the unify of the whole separates into the mnlti* 
plicity of the elements, beings, species.^ With the substitution 
of a similar quid pro quo, such as the mere names of the gods, 
for their actual denotation, it was easy to assert that the gods 
were not denied, and that the atheism of the Epicureans, who 
had, as it were, laid the gods to rest, was worthy of all condem- 
nation. 

However, greater difficnlties arose over the practical applica- 
tion of the form of worship. If the Stoic alwajs had to represent 
something imder the old myths, far severer demands were made 

upon his readiness to believe by festal sacrifices, and prophesy 
from angury or inspection of entrails. But he who has started 
npon tile inclined plane of the theology of intermediaries, always 
hnds at last sonic pretext or other to make the inconceivable 
conceivable, and to obtain an affirmative conclusion from a nega- 
tive premisa Thus their growing laxitj of principles at last led 
the school of the determinate universal order even to support 
the superstition of the augurs and haruspices. Following the 
indissoluble concatenation of causes, they were confident that 
the next link of the chain could be deciphered from the one in 
immodiate Anew.^ 

from the pijint of view of a system that identified the divine 
powers with the eternal order of natural laws, it was indeed 
absolutely inconceivable for the Deity to work in human fashion 
towards determinate and individual ends, and to submit to 
interrogation about them.' But instead of concluding thence, 
with the Epicureans, that there was nothing to be done with 
muaeles and prophecies, they preferred to put forward an edify- 
ing discourse about still xmdiscovered laws of nature, by means 
of which the future is bound to foretell itself in certain natural 
phenomena, and which were aheady disclosed by careful obser- 
vation. ^ You make the Deity," says Seneca to the priest, ** too 
mudi of a petty busybody, in making him shape dreams for one 

» De tl, ap. Delphos, 9, 21. * Cic. Div. i. 55, 12G, so«i. 

• This correct consequence of the syatem ifl drawn by Cicero, Div. i 62, 1 18. 
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and entrails for anotlicr." Then, instead of rejecting tliis petti- 
ness, be adds immediately : Certainly these premonitions pro- 
ceed under divine guidance ; but it is not that the bird's wings 
are guided by the Deity, nor the victim's entrails moulded thus 
or thus nnd^ the axe. Each order of fate sends its premoni- 
tions before it." 

Now tlie reason why the eLernal order heralds victory by 
flying eagles, and defeat by constriction of the entrails, is cer- 
tainly difficult to see ; but, humbly adds our mediate theology : 
" Some things are perfectly easy for us, others we cannot under- 
stand. .... The observation of astronomers has discovered the 
meaning of five stars; it does not follow that the rest shine 
without purpose. So with the rest ; for there is no living thing 
but exprusses something by its movement or cuiijunctiou."^ So, 
instead of God, who rouses the raven or eagle from the tliicket, 
there Wiis supposed the profound ( ()nce]jtion of a pre-established 
flight of birds, %vhereby, according to eternal ordinances, birds 
flew to the left of the unlucky, and to the right of the lucky. 

But> like many another, this tenet of speculative theology, 
though originally naive, was afterwards freely infused with 
speculative proofs. Expressions had been used of the absolute 
order of things which only had meaning for a personal God, and 
no amount of profound words could conceal this disparity. 
Dimly perceiving that such an appeal to unknown laws of 
nature was all too unsubstantial, they used to put forward this 
dilftniTna. to cocice the Epicurcans, who had no intention of 
denying the existence of the gods, and yet would not submit to 
divine omens : ** If there are gods, they must also reveal them- 
selves; and if they do not reveal themselves, there can be no 
god8."2 Now as these rcvealijig omens are of the most various 
kinds, so there was no kind of augury, whether inspection of 

» Seneca, Nat QuJBst. 2, 32 ; siraikrly Cic. Wv. i 52, 118; ita a prindpio 
inchoAtiuii ease mundnm, ut cerds leibiu certft signa procttzrerent, alia in 
octifl^ alia in avibua, &c. 

* CicDiv. 1.5,9; 38,82. 
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victima or prophecy from lightnmg and the heavens, from the 
flight of birds and omens of everj kind, which the Stoics did 

not vindicate with their profound tlieory of the pre-established 
concatenation of phenomena. 

Yet this attempt to save popular belief by rationalization, and 
to bring its foi in into harmony with reli^onj proceeded inces- 
santly. What had the old gods to do among the mechanical 
cog-wheels of a physical conception of the universe ? The popu- 
lar belief was absolutely unable to strike root in this prepared 
soil. The only result was, that Stoicism destroyed the results of 
its own system by allowing the claim of religion to introtluce 
personal causes among those of physics. Perhaps the Stoic 
school added a contribution from this side in order to increase 
religious feeling and belief in unbroken communications from 
the powers beyond. But as to its own peculiar programme of 
reconciling religion with culture, this was unattainable with 
such worthless proofis. Believers in the did gods believed in 
Artemis, lover of mountains — in Apollo of the flowing hair, and 
Hera of the lily arms, as the poets sang her — not in star-spirits 
and earth-souL Those, however, who, like the elder Pliny, spoke 
in the name of physics and astronomy, were not inclined to 
obscure their science with the fogs of mythology. " So long," says 
this thoughtful man, "as we are not clear about the immediate 
phenomena of nature, human inquiry into that which lies out- 
side the world is fruitless."^ 

A completely enlightened generation lived in the great cities, 
opposing proportionately bolder unbelief to the rehgious ten- 
dencies of the time. 

**Oiily a child who can't add two and two, 
Beheyes in ghostly shades, the world below, 
The ferryman's pole, black frogs in eddying Styx, 
And one bark bearing thoujjands o'er the flood."* 

To a certain class of politicianB» the religious tendencies of the 
Stoics doubtless counted as very pndseworthy. For the number 

1 Flin. Hist Nat. 2, 1. ^ j^y. ii 149, seq. 
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of those who gladly saw the ecclesiastical establishment re- 
habilitated, on grounds however weak, must always be great, 
especially among politicians and the propertied classes. In the 

centuries before and after Christ, tliis party was of course not 
yet dangerous. It became so, liowever, as soon as an open 
struggle arose, and Christiauity, gaining strength, made a serious 
attack upon the religious establishment Those emperorB, in 
particular, who owed allegiance to the Stoic school, were the 
bitterest opponents of Christianity, and all the hollow evidence 
of mediate theology for the ezlBtence of gods, genii and the 
sacred art, which at first only raise a smile, became weighty 
arguments when enforced by the lictor and his axe. 

If, after all, Stoieisni did not succeed in cheeking the mono- 
theistic solution of the established religion, how could there be 
any talk of a renewal of faith through it ? It followed that the 
protection of tradition ^m the reproach of being ridiculous 
and immoral, by the insertion of all kinds of profound meanings, 
did not restore the belief in it This belief in the gods, the 
sense of dependence, was not given up because the poets ridi- 
culed tlieni : the poets only did so because consciousness had 
already released itself from a polytheistic conception. But e\ en 
if philosophy had succeeded in proving to the multitude that 
these figures meant what they never meant, that Uranus was 
the SBther and Zeus the central fire — even if the populace had 
learned to regard this mythology as secret hieroglyphs — ^the sense 
of dependence was not thereby restored, for a nation is not 
pious because it refrains from making merry over what it holds 
sacred. Thus men learned consciously, for the first time, that 
philosophy and religion, however often confounded witli one 
another, are yet very difierent things, and that if a nation ceases 
to feel dependent upon the powers it formerly worshipped, no 
train of proof, no power of logic, is capable of forcing this sense 
of dependence upon them by argument and demonstration. 
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6. The My8T£iu£& 

Granted that the attempt to harmonize the old belief with 
the new conception of the world proved the more fruitless the 
longer it continued — that theological experiments only ruined 
the poetical beautj of the old myth without rendering any 
assistance to clearness of thought — ^that, in shorty this belief 
introduced by theology was insipid, powerless and inconsequent — 
still this does not imply that there were not modifications of 
tradition wliich succeeded in satisfying the relij^ious craving. 
Not theological theories, however, but modihcations of worship 
fulfilling themselves more or less unconsciously, were the means 
by which the established religious institutions quietly and 
gradually reckoned with the changed religious need. For the 
duration of every form of religion is proportional to its capacity 
for deyelopment 

Now the religious need, as we have seen, had changed, espe- 
cially by its gain in moral depth, its desiie of divine help iov 
the purification of the individual heart instead of the family 
and state, and the sense that it was dependent on a world 
beyond, the home whence it spring? and whither it strives to 
return. The question now was, whether a side which further 
took into account these individual religious needs, and especially 
belief in the other world, was to prove superior to <^e established 
religious institutions — forms of religion that dealt witli the 
stat-e only, and had gi-own out of tribal consciousness at a time 
when the individual had not yet assumed independence, but 
knew that hia destiny was bound up with that of his clan. 

In reality, one institution did prove itself capable of develop- 
ment on this side : the Mysteries, which obtain a greater signi- 
ficance precisely from the time at which belief in the gods of 
the state received its first shock. These mysteries were originally 
festivities in iionuur of the gods, like any others, except tliat 
publicity was denied them, because they were connected with 
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certain societies, clans and calling, or even because the nature 
of the gods they had reference to» e.g. the Chthonian deities, 
demanded this secret worship. Kow as the public forms of 

worship were quicker to adopt the ci(h aiices of the time, ^vhlle 
the secret cults chuig to tlie aiieie'iit forms— or, again, Ijecause 
foreign rites, forbidden in public, repeatedly fuixied their way 
into the forms of secret worship — an antithesis arose between 
mysteries and public religion, as if the former offered a venerable, 
esoteric and peculiarly valuable religious initiation, which was 
not at the command of the latter. In fact, the mysteries mono- 
polized the Chthonian deities by means of symbolism closely 
connected with the obscurer spheres of religious life. 

Evidently Egyptian influences made themselves felt here, as 
the worship of Demeter and Dionysus became cun fused with 
that of Isis and Osiris. Among the Egyptians, the myth of 
Osiris had developed from within a complete doctrine of the 
fate of the soul after death. Osiris, or Nature succumbing to 
the fierce heat of Typhon, continues his life beneath the earth 
in the dark womb of the under-world; that is to say, Osiris, 
driven from the world of light, rules o\'er the world of the dead. 
To this continued life of creative nature in the lialls of the 
under-world was linked the thought of continued life for the 
dead also, together with a complete doctrine of the world beyond. 
In like manner, and, as Herodotus at least asserts, through 
Egyptian influences,^ the doctrine of immortality among the 
Greeks was linked to the worship of Eleusinian Demeter. 
Demeter's daughter, Cora, oi iginally the vanishing beauty of 
the plain, was conceived of as queen of the kingdom of the 
dead, and her special feasts, which originally presented the 
death and revival of nature in forms of worship, now become 
symbols of the belief in immortality. 

: A like transformation takes place in the Dionyso-orphic 
mysteries. These also, originally, did no more than celebrate 
in wild, orgiastic rites the life of nature that dies down in 

1 Ilerod. 2, 81, 123. 
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printer and wakes anew in spring. Thej now acquired a deeper 
religious meaning in a fantastic doctrine of the migration of 
souls and their reward and punishment after death. 

This transference of the meaning of the luylli from iialuie to 
mankind, this application of the laws of vcget<ition to the soul's 
Ufe, seems very simple. But in order to find this new meaning 
in the myth, the mind must already have been actively engag^ 
with the belief in the continuance of the souL A strong con- 
sciousness of the soul's independence is also apparent in the fact 
that men were no longer satisfied with the shadowy after-life of 
Homeric theology, but proceeded to assert that, just as a covenant 
had liLH'ii made with Zeus, under which the ravished Cora returns 
each year, so also a covenant had been made with death, by 
means of which the Eleusinian initiate enters hereafter upon a 
new and imperishable life. While, then, the original object of 
these mysteries was to implore Demeter's protection for the 
increase of the seed committed to her charge, the promise 
involved in these mysteries had now widened until the mystss 
were to dwell after death in the immediate presence of the gods 
below, while the niiiiiitiated were flung into a miry sloughu* 
Consequently the directors of the Eleusinian mysteries assumed 
to themselves the keys of Elysium, and, iii the Triptolemus, 
Sophocles, in all seriousness, calls those thrice happy 

who baring aeen these litee 
Go down to Hades ; these alone are given 
To live ; the rest know only borow there.* 

As befits this great promise, the conditions of admittance to 

the mysteries became stricter and more complex. Numerous 
purifications and abstinences came first, and })articipation in 
the secrets followed but gradually. This participation itself 
consisted less in words than symbols, and, as it seems, scenic 
representations and mystic performances, which were begun 
with the neophyte himself. We have no express information 
on these sacred matters, aa "it is never permitted to neglect 

* Aristid. Eleuain. § 421 ; Dind. Ariatophan. Frogs, 140, seti- 
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them, nor investigate them, nor divulge them, for the great 
affliction of the goddesses restrains speech."^ However, there 
is no doubt that the newly-initiated sonis had their own lot 

after death shown tliein RymboHeally iii a scenic represeutation 
of the myth of Ceres and I'roserpinc*. 

" First come," says Plutarch, " aimless movements and weary 
hunying to and fro, and anxious nn sanctified wanderings through 
a certain obscurity. Then before the initiation itself, all manner 
of hardship, horror and trembling, and sweat and astomshment 
After this a wondrous light breaks upon them, or they are 
received in delightful places and meadows, full of voices, quires, 
and reverent, holy songs and sights. Through these tlie now 
initiated neopli}'te goes his way, released and at liljcrty ; and, 
crowned with tiowers, holds festival in company with pure and 
holy men, gazing here over the uninitiated multitude of the 
living, crushed and trodden down by one another in deep mire 
and mist, and clinging to the good things of thdr world in fear 
of death, amid misery and unbelief." Thus the toilsome wan- 
dering of the neophytes through darkness, over slippery places 
or heavy ground that clofw^ed every step, and the sudden 
change from horror and trembling, clamonr and sweat, to the 
light of meadows alive with dance and song, set forth the con- 
trast between this poor, laborious life and the future glory. 
The same meaning, namely, that the pains of this time are as 
nothing compared to the future glory, was contained in the 
mystic drama which represents Demeter toiling over land and 
sea in the search for Cora, and wandering with torches through 
tlie under-wurld, and at last finding her and thereupon insti- 
tuting these same mysteries. In the pain and relief of the 
sorrowing mother, man was to realize his own salvation ; Deme- 
ter's corn, that is sown corruptible, was to call to mind the life 
that in her daughter's kingdom rises incorruptible.' 

How deep a hold upon the heart was possessed by this cult, 

* Cf. the so-called Homeric Hymn to Oeineter, I, 477, seq^. 

• Plut de Is. 26 i Clem. Al. Protr. 2, 12. 
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which relied upon a shock to the inner man, is Bhown many 

proofs extendiiif^ to the latest timea This worship alone retained 
a memory of powers upon which men actually felt theuiselves 
depeiident— death and retrilnti' ai ; and this is why such infinite 
value was set upon these rites, o participation in any other rites 
of worship could save the nniniUated from the eternal slough, if 
he had neglected these mysteries ; while the mystae were assured 
of the favour of the powers below. Such a view was only pos- 
sible where all other forms of worship taken together no longer 
included as much power and life as this one rite. Thus the 
Eleusinian mysteries were the vital part of religious existence, 
an institution well ordered in its appearances, brilliant and 
respected wherever it appeared, and of sufficient intrinsic worth 
to attract continually an innumerable multitude of participants 
from all classes, &r and near, and to find imitation in numerous 
affiliated societies. Of all the excellences that human life owes 
to Athens, Cicero calls the mysteries the most precious; for 
they teach not only how to live with happiness, but also to die 
with a better liopc' du, too, I'lutarch celebrates the moral 
effect of the ni\ .sLerics on tlie youiifj : " If their beha'^iour is at 
first restless and noisy, as soon as they enter they assume a 
new being, become cahn and silent, obedient to the Deity, 
humble and moral" ^ 

The enlightened, for their part, delighted to pour scorn upon 
these institutions ; and as cavillers of to-day calculate the cubic 
capacity of Noah's ark, so the scomers of the mysteries reckoned 
up the size of Charon's skill', whicli must have been very capa- 
cious to transport tlie hourly host of dead over the Btyx. But 
Juvenal, who speaks of it, disapproves of such jests ; and, accord- 
ing to him, the souls of Oamue wished to purify themselves " as 
often as such a shade repairs to them."' In the last hours of 
paganism, however, at the time of Marous Aurelius, Aristides in 
his Eleusinius looks back with emotion to the innumerable geiie- 

^ T.es^n 2, 14, 36 ; cf. Verr. 5, 72. 

^ De Proi Virt. Sent p. 268, H. » 3, 155, 
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latioiiB of Messed men and women who have found their highest 
joy in this belief and its festivals; and the same feeling appears 
in the emblems of many sarcophagi and tombstones/ which dis- 
play the liopes of Eleusis. 

When Rome liegan experiments in tlie re-estahhRhment of 
worship, it became important to naturalize the Eleusinian mys- 
terieB in Italy. In former days, Augustus had taken up the idea 
of endowing the mysteries anew with greater brilliancy; the 
emperor Claudius had occupied himself with transplanting them 
from Attica to Borne ;' and in Lucian's time, pagan reformers 
sought once more to make paganism more palatable to the 
multitude by means of similar uiysteries.^ The Eleusinian mys- 
teiieb hliowed themBelve.s tenacious of life under all circum- 
stances ; and the bitter fight made against them by the Pathers 
of the Church was due to the fact that in heathen form they 
provided their contemporaries with the doctiine of the future 
life and the right preparation for it, which the young Church 
claimed as its monopoly, thus satisfying a need on which ChriS' 
tianity, for its own part, used to reckon.* 

It might, iiuU'ed, be asked why the Eleusinian mysteries were 
grudged permission to grow up into a permanent religious insti- 
tution, a new chuich based upon the beUef in immortality. It 
contained a great number of fruitful germs. Earnest belief in 
the world beyond and in retributive justice, profound maxims 
about Zeus, the beginning, the middle and the end of all things, 
attest that purer conceptions of God could be reached through 
them than were offered by the public worship. Moreover, there 
was a greater sense of nearness to the Deity. Here the Divinity 
appeared in quite a new light, as siihdued to the varying circum- 
stances of natural life, sutiering, dying, born anew, and therefore 
more sympathetic to mortal hearts. At the same time the 

* The most Ijeautiful monument of this kiiul, the grave of Lysicrates, 
refers to the Dionysia. Cf. Overbeck, Gesch. d. Plastik. iL p. 63, Beq<i. 

2 Suet. Ckiud. 25. « Luc. Alex. 38, seq. 

* Uleiu. AL Strom, v. 689 ; Potr. c. 2 ; Auguslin, Civ. D. 7, 20. 
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ethical ek^ment strongly preponderated. The duties of puri- 
fication and abstinence demanded of adepts were anything but 
mere outward fonua Far from this, Aristophanes had long 
since presuppoeed conduct pleasing to the gods as the first con- 
dition imposed on the mystse.^ 

Nevertheless, this cult of the mysteries was but a vei}' Imper- 
fect expression of a real spiritual religion. The hot pulse of 
the old nature- worship was only too clearly fiilt in the orgiastic 
elements with which the feasts of the " saved " were bound up. 
This feast, otherwise so pure, did not forget that Demeter was 
the goddess of fertility, and her revolting symbols were carried 
along by the initiates in myBtio caskets, which they gazed upon 
and touched with hand and lip. In times of ledth, this had passed 
for an act of piety; but now many thought it indecent, just 
as to-day an enlightened man takes offence at songh w hich his 
forefathers sang in all devoutnesa with tlieii' wives and dangliters. 
It was more clearly felt that new wine was poured into old 
bottles, because the Eleusinian were associated with other mys- 
teries^ in which the orgiastic character of nature-worship was 
presented far more crudely and completely. Thus it is perhaps 
allowable to say that the Eleusinian, are ruined by their asso- 
ciation with the Dionysiac, rites, which gave a bad name to the 
mysteries in general, especially among the Roman police. 

The same fundamental tlitjiight that dominates tlie worship of 
Osiris, Adonis, and Attis, in Eg} pt, Phoenicia, and Asia Minor, 
namely, the celebration of nature's death and revival, had 
in Greece found milder forms of expression in the worship of 
Demeter, and, in the worship of Dionysus, wilder orgiastic 
usages befitting the nature of the wine-god Here, too, the 
varying course of nature had been invested with the history 
of tiie god's suii'ciing and life. It was most fully worked out 
in the worship of the Thracian Dionysus, named Zagreus or 
lacchus, which was said to have been founded by Orpheus ; a 
worship which brought into prominence the dark side of the 

^ FixigSy 145, seqq^i 
VOL. I. G 
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myth, the sufifering of the god. Hera pursues Semele's child, 
DionyBUB, with implacable hatred ; at her instigation the Titans 
tear him piecemeal ; Athene saves his eW beating heart, and 
Demeter gives him a new divine body, while the Titans are 
annihilated by the aven^dng thunderbolt of Zens. Thns the 
vine, nipped and hardly used by winter's storms, lieconies in lis 
god the type of hnm.in life.^ Each year under the llickt?rinj^ lit^lit 
of the torches borne by women worshippers, a babe was rocked 
in its cradle at the holy grave in Delphi, and bathed in a vessel; 
thus celebrating the birth and Christmas of the god' To heighten 
the sympathy and love of the believers, they were shown the 
plaything with which the Titans allured the child from its place 
of security; they were reminded of his bloody sufiferings and 
death in torment by pieces of raw flesli, which ra\dng Mainads 
carried round, tearing them with their teeth and snatching them 
from one another, finally, the relics of the divine body were 
interred by Apollo in a sacred grave. Through this last feature, 
Dionysus Zagreus also becomes god of the under-world by pre- 
ceding all others in death, just as by going forth again in a new 
and divine body, he appears as the representative of human 
immortality. This was the kernel of the myth, though the story 
of Ariadne in Naxos and Semele's return from the lower world 
gave the opportunity for adding wanton scenes. 

Though by this time the public feast of Dionysus was wild 
and extravagant, it was in the mysteries that the sensual element 
celebrated its oompletest triumph. F&usanias^ considers it im-* 
pious to relate the bringing back of Semele from Hades, her 
return to upper air under the conduct of Prosymnus, and the 
dangers of youth from tlie Fauna ; but in Italy the police des 
moRurs inquired more closely into the disorders of these secret 
representations. In the year 186 B.C., the wantonness of Asia 
had even found its way to Borne, carrying all before it ; as 
Dio Cassius says:^ mysteries were practised in Bome that 

t Plut. de fi, 9 ; Paiisan. 3 ; 37, 3. * Plut. Be Ifl. et Os. 36. 

» 2 ; 37, 5 : 7 ; 28, 3. * Fragiu. on the year 667, A. V.C. 
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united the dissolute rites of Ceres with the sensuous refinement 
of lacchus."^ First in the grove of Stimula^ that is, Semele, 
then soon in a hundred other places, graesoxne orgies took place. 
Even the innocent fell as victima Allured there, and deafened 
with the n<nBe of fanatical music, they were OYerpowered and 
made away with. The mischief was contagious ; the crowd of 
mystce continually grew in numbers — alter jam p&pulus — when 
the consul AlbiuiuB struck boldly at the ulcer. Seven thousand 
men and women were either imprisoned for life or executed; 
and the lawless assemblies were thus checked. Thenceforward 
the Orphieo-dionystac mysteiies could inspire no confidence. 
Yvm bemg a profound representation of the hope of immortality, 
they had assumed the forbidden shape of secret excesses. So 
Tacitus tells how Messalina held the Dionysia in her palace: 
" The wine-presses creak ; the must streams forth ; women clad 
in skins leap around as sacrificing or raging Bacchantes. She 
herself, with floating hair, waved the thyrsus."® Tt is easy to 
understand that such infamy in the highest branch of the mys- 
teries re-acted upon the institution itseli However enthusias- 
tically all participants express themsdves about the Eleusinian 
m3^8t6ries, these were finally acclimatized nowhere but in Attica. 
Ti obably there existed a great liumber of mysteries that could 
uli be called oiffshoots of the Eleusinian and Dionysiac mysteries, 
but they remained secret worships. They did not reach the 
stage of public religion ; they were therefore perpetually exposed 
to the danger, and still more to the suspicion, of moral corrup- 
tion. 



7. FoBEiON Cults. 

Por centuries together the Olympians had repulsed tlie Asiatic 
natare-divinities. The holy cry of Attis was silent in the cities 
of Asia Minor; and the lament of Adorns was rarely heard in 
^ liv. 39, 8~ia * Tac Aim. 11, 31. 

a 2 
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the (J reek cities of SjTia. Tn the greatest city of Egj^t the 
holy Apis and the two gods were spoken of with contempt. 
The time, however, had now come for the venerable gods of Asia 
to repay the Olympians for the defeats they had brought upon 
them in the long period of enlightenment under the DiadochL 
If we ask how it comes that after the first century B.C. reli- 
gious worship ^dsibly transfers itself from the living types of the 
Olympians to the abstract, shadowy figures of the Asiatic and 
Egyptian deities, it may be that, imperfect as it was, their uni- 
versality was one reason why they offered more fitting symbols 
of deity than the individxial human figures of Homer's gods. 
The fluidity and universality of the Asiatic divinities, origmally 
due to the want of plastic power in Oriental nations, now suc- 
ceeded in establishing Asiatic conceptions of religion, as the 
tendency of the time wiis to merge the concrete gods once more 
in universal principles. 

However, another fiictor must not be overlook^ The Grieeo- 
Eoman world, ha\dng gone astray by itself, seeks after autliori- 
ties. Unsatisfied with its own, it reaches after the ancient and 
the foreign. The divine has withdrawn from the proper life of 
the present; it is therefore sought in the past, in hoary anti- 
quity. The age of a religion seems in itself a guarantee of its 
truth. New religions stand aloof from the god.-s , the old knew 
them and were beloved of them. Tn this forsaken world of the 
West no gods dwell ; true worship, then, is perhaps to be sought 
in the far East. It was one of the rare symptoms of an unsatis- 
fied need for religion, that the time gave credence to a cult in 
proportion to the remoteness of its origmal home and the dim 
antiquity it reached back to. Any living man who would speak 
of the divine must at least, like Apollonius, have been among 
the Indians and beyond the cataracts of tlie Nile among the 
Gymnosophists ; or, as indeed often happened, he did better still 
to make use of the old and honoured names of Pythagoras, 
Archytas, Orpheus and the Uke, for his writings. Both are 
almost naively mingled in the sayings now current^ that all 
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great philoeophers and lawgivers learned the wiadom of the 
hoary East on their travels.^ The greater the certainty that, at 
the present^ Gx)d is withdrawn to an infinite beyond, the more 
likely it seemed that all truth sprang from dim remotenesa 

Speculating iii this direction, the clever Jew Josephus wroto 
his tractate, "On the high Antiqnitj of the Jewish E^.ligion," 
and his " Jewish Archaeolpgy." This tendency of the time was 
snr-ppssfully exploited by scores of other pseudonymous writers, 
and gives the key to the fact that the old cults of Asia Minor 
and Egypt, despiBed in the of the Diadochi, now acquired 
a new glory.. 

Egypt in particular had the reputation of being this land of 
ancient tradition,^ and wished, moreover, to have this reputation. 
Long ago the priest who guided Herodotus over Sais put aside 
his appe<ils to Greek authorities, with a siniling reference to the 
burial-chambers of the kings, their generations and generations 
including tens of centimes. 

The priest of Isis came forward in the West with the same pre^ 
tensions, while factitiously keeping account of the most modem 
requirements. For, on closer inspection, it was the reference to 
the life after deatli wliich endowed Egyptian religious teachings 
with sucli attraction for the world at that time. The Greek 
Olympus had Ijeen a religion for the happy ; now the sombre, 
melancholy gods of Egypt came to their rights — for in contrast 
to the bright world of the Olympians, that of the Egyptian gods 
was full of unsatisfied longings, full of lamentation and mourn- 
ing ; their myth, one long history of violation, murder, grief and 
endless wandering. Xenophanes of old could say of the Egyp- 
tians: "If those to whom you pray are gods, lament not for 
them ; but if they are worthy of lamentation, pray not to them." 
Now things were otherwise; men had come to recognize the 

* StraLo ((Ji'og. 17, 1) makes Plato Rtudy tlic wisdom of the Egyptian 
priests thirteen yeaia. As is well kuown, this practice is constant among 
the Neo-platonists. 

• Luciua, Dca Syra, 2, 
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meaning of pain as religion, and mortality found its own redemp- 
tion in contemplating the story of divine suffering. So it was 
that the story of Oaiiis' suffeiing spoke to the heart with a voice 
of power. 

The characteristic of the Egyptian religion, however, was 

meditation on the for mankind arising from nature.^ This 
turn of the sense of dependence was due to the influence of the 
Egyptian heat, the fainting earth, the many plagues of animals. 
The hot climate also led to the hollowing out of shady grottos 
as worthy dwelling for the gods— wide rock-temples, whose dim 
q>aces, with their massy pillars in half-darkness, inspired the 
worship with deep awe. Every face of the gigantic monoliths 
of black basalt shows the depressed and melancholy character 
iinpiinted by the oppressive cliiiiute of the sons of Ilaiiu 

Thus the myth of Isis and Usii is, whicli, like other myths, 
describes the revolving course of generation and decay, the 
yearly change of vegetation, delights to linger over the painful 
side of these phenomena Osiris, the sacred stream, has for 
mortal enemy I^hon, the sand-storm of the desert, the parch- 
ing heat, the salt and barren flood. By Iiim, the river is held 
captive and killed ; while Isis, the land of Egypt, pines for him 
and lauguishes for liis fertilizing stream.^ After long wander- 
ings with her step-son Aniil)is, his wife finds the disnieniliered 
corpse of the god, whose severed portions she gatliers carefully, 
puts together again, and entombs at Phil£& The first point that 
strikes one in this embodiment of the nature-myth is the pre- 
dominant insuBtence on the dark sides of the life of nature, and 
the fuller representation of divine suffering. The gloomy im- 
pression peculiar to the woi-ship of Isis arises from this revelling 
in the bleeding wounds of Osiris, and the countless eufierings of 
the goddess. 

* CI Dmnker, Gesch. des Altertlu Vol. i. ; Pfleiderer, Die Relig. 2, 74, seti- : 
Herod. 2, 36; Diod« Sic 1, 10 seq.; Plot. Delnd. 

« Heiod. 2, 61 ; 137—182 j Diod, 1, 17 ; Plut De U. et Oa. 13 ; c£ Creuzer, 
Symbolik, 1, 208, seq. 
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This is reinfoiced by another poiiit While the PhoBnidan 
worship of Adonis keeps to the surface of phenamena, and con- 
fines itsdf to celehrating the appearance and departure of 
the bloom of the fields, Osiris continues his life in the world 

below. The Eg}'ptian sees in liie renewal of spring a type 
and pledge of the soul's life extending beyond tiie grava 
Now this precisely was the side dwelt upon in the essence of 
the Egyptian conceptions. This side, too, might primarily be a 
reflection from the Egyptian's view of nature. He saw the 
Nile come and go, fall and rise ; he saw seasons and constel* 
lations return in their courses, like the ebb and flow on the 
sea-shore. Thus too, it seemed to men of reflective temper, 
theii' own life must describe a ^'ast cycle in various phases, in 
order to come back to the old body after passing throngli one 
material form, after another. But the existence of the soul is 
still bound up with the sustaining shell of sense. Hence the 
care for the preservation of the corpse, so that the soul, com- 
pleting its course, may find its shell once more, and not be 
condenmed to etenial wandering — a worse &te, in the eyes of 
the rest-loving Egyptians, than hell itself. Possibly the extra- 
ordinarily I'apid advance of decomposition in this climate had 
originally necessitated the practice of embalming, no less than 
the yearly overHow of the sacred stream that swept away both 
soil and graves. However that may be, this usage gave the 
impulse which the theologians of the rock-temples directed spe- 
cially to the question of the fate of the soul after death, and which 
so persistently dominated popular thought, that the Egyptian's 
most serious problem was to find time during life to build his 
tomb. 

Starting from this side, religion had raised itself above the 
level of nature- worship. Not every soul might hope to live on 
With Osiris after its departure; this was decided by the inexo- 
rably just tribunal of the dead He who is brought before It has 
his heart weighed in the scale of Justica If his heaart is found 
too light, he wanders in one of the seventy-five chambers of 
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hell, where souls are torn, beheaded and seethed. The just, 
on the other hand, obtain tiie ostiich-feather of righteousness. 
Strengthened by the water of life, they pass safely by all dangers 

till they come to the iields of the suii-god iii the east. " Those 
wlio ha\ e found grace, dwell in the dwelliiit!;^ of glon'-, where the 
heavenly life is lived. The bodies they have quitted will rest 
for ever in their tombs, while they rejoice in the sight of the 
most high God. The god £a saith unto them: Take your 
sickles, hairest the fruits of the fields that are your portion; 
carry them into your dwellings, enjoy them, and offer them to 
the gods as pure gifts of the fruits of the fields of glory."* 

Considering the reH.u:ious disposition of the age, as we know 
it, it is no wonder if this set of conceptions met mth trreat sym- 
pathy. Bidden to Italy through the cognate worship of Demeter, 
Isis became the moon-goddess as the deity of nature's r^^ular 
change. The heifer, formerly the symbol of herself as the land 
of the Nile, now comes to mean the horns of the moon,' and 
mourning Isis is the real moon wrapping herself in shadow and 
pursuing the sun with longing. Hence Isis did not cease to be 
goddess at once of the uuder-world and of fertility. As goddess of 
the under- world she also rules over drciims and \'isions, and her 
priests are interpreters of dreams.^ The sick and barren are 
healed in her temples ; her miracles are recounted by the pic- 
tures on the walls.^ 

.... "Tbat roch thy power, they all attest* 
Those painted tablets, hangjng in tiiy ahxine." 

Elevated thus to be the universal goddess, Isis became to 

Egyptian and Greek theologians the symbol of the one soui ce of 

all things,'* as is proved, according to Proclus, by the inscription 

^ Gt PHeideter,!.!}. * Diod. i 11; Flat la. 6S. 

* Paua. Phoc 32; Ovid, Metainoipb. 9, 685; Cic Divin. 1, 5a 

* Tibiill. 1, 6, 27 ; Javeii. 12, 28 ; Ovid, Amorea, ii 13, 10, aeq. 

* ApuleL Met, xL 6; Isis says of herself: "Me the Phiygians call the 
Mother of the gods, from Pessinus ; the Athenians, Minerva ; the Cypriotes, 
Yeuus ; the Cretans, Diana ; the Sicilians, Proserpina ; at Elleuais they call me 
Cerea ; elaewhere Juuo^ Belloua, Hecate, 
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in Sais, ascribed to leas by Plutaich : ** That which is and urill be 
and was, I am. My mantle hath none plucked away ; the fruit 
that I bare was the mm.*** The conception of Isis being thus 

guneralized, it way liiiully possible to identify her with the Deity 
in general ; and, in fact, tlie priests of Tsis endeavoured to 
mouopolize the monotheistic interest of the time for their own 
worship. Hence, even in Apuleius, Isis is called " the mother 
of all things, the queen of all elements, the beginning of the 
seasons, the sum of the divine, the ruler of the spirits of the 
departed, prototype of all male and female deities, who rules 
over the briglit heights above heaven, the ocean's healthful 
streams, and the lower world of mournful silence ; she whoae 
uni^-^ei^al godhead the whole earth worships in various ways, in 
niaiiiiold usage and under innumerable names."* Therefore, as 
Jehovah, according to the synagogue, was to suppknt the other 
gods, so the priests of Isis intended to meige them in the one 
divinity of Isis. The dusky pomp of the temple, the mystic 
profundity of the myth, the austere rites and the monotheistic 
tendency of the conception of the Deity, all worked together to 
gain the goddess great respect among the masses. None of the 
foreign cults were so strictly restrained by the Eoman state, 
and yet its windowless sanctuaries, shuiming the light, rise 
everywhere, and its processions can be seen in every lai^ town ; 
white figures of women robed in thin gauze, with mirroirs on 
their backs, shrill flute-players, men rattling the sistrum to 
scare away l^hon, priests with shaven heads, boat-shaped 

* Plot la 9; PtocL in Thnn. 1 p. 80; cf. Hymn, in 1mA, v. 81. 

* Apul. Metamorph. xL 4. Similarly her priests call upou lier with these 
words : " Te superi coltint, observant inferi ; tu rotas orbem, luminas solein, 
regis mnndam, caku Taitanun. TiM refl|Miiident ^era, redeunt tempofa^ 
gaudent numina, aerriimt donenta. Too nnta Bpiiaat flnmina, nntriimt 
nubila, geimiiumt aranina, creacnnt gennina. Tuam nugeatatem perhonea- 
cunt ayes coclo meantes, fersa montlbua errantes, scrpentea solo labeateSf 
belluce ponto natantes." Thus religion seemed to be maturing into a mono- 
theism, where tin; many gods were to he lost, not in the Jewish Jehovah, 
but in the Egyptian Isis.— ApuL Met 11, 15. 
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lamps, branches of palm, caducei, baskets, and golden breasts 
dropping milk Then wandering figores wearing the masks, 
dog-headed or hawk-headed, of gods ; finally, the goddess herself 
with tiie moon's disk on her head.^ 

The republic had often forbidden this cult, in many ways 
ofifensive aud therefore contemptible in its eyes, but in \ liu ; 
the temples, levelled with the ground, coutinually rose anew. 
In Cffiaar's time the goddess was at last tolerated outside the 
towns,' and the triumvirs could ingratiate themselves with the 
populace by erecting a temple to Isis in the third district of the 
city and securing it by law." After this. Borne swarmed with 
Egyptians, who lived on Eoman superstition, and, begging from 
house to house in masks of Anubis, levied contributions for the 
goddess * The Egyptian goddess had many adherents, especially 
in the lower strata of society; and even districts which held 
themselves above ail other daases dung firmly to her religious 
statues. Thus Fropertius grows weaiy every new moon when 
the holy time keeps his mistress aloof, and he rails at the 
goddess: 

Hart not enough of Egyp^s swaitiiy eons 

That thou hast coinc 80 far afield to Romet 
Or what thy K*'") if maidens sit alone? 

Haste thee (Propertius bids) ; draw hack thy horns, 
Or, iiuthless ! without rulh thou sludt be banned; 
Tiber and Nile ui iiieudship never joined."* 

Augustus regulated the building-tax for the numerous tem- 
ples, but at the same tame subjected them to severer inspection, 
and later his minister Agrippa found it necessary to banish new 

temples a thousand paces beyond the walls.® Under Tiberius 
the priests of Isis sutlered a great catastrophe, in which they 
also involved their neighbom'S, the Jews. A Roman lady of 
quality had treated an admirer coldly. Under the pretext that 
Anubis desured her, some of the priests delivered her into her 

1 Apnlei Met igL IS. < Dio Gaaa. 40, 47. 

•Ilnd.47,16w « Annan B. Civ. 4, 47. 

•ELSySai • DioC^53>S; 64. 
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admirer's hands. The knight, who wore the mask of Auubis, 
escaped with banishment; but Tiberius crucified the priests, 
razed their temples to the ground, and flung the statue of the 
goddess into the Tiber. Four thousand EgJT^i^ 

then went to Sardinia as soldiers.^ 

This, however, was the very last reaction of the Eoman state 
against the secret gods of Egypt. The Flavian dynasty \ied 
with one another in honouring them, and the emperors of the 
restoration saw in them the stiU. fruitful supports of pagan 
' religion. Historians, who upheld the old I^tin ways or were 
averse to superstition in generaJ, were the more encouraged 
to loose their shafts at the odious religion that filled the house 
with troublesome rites, specially repugnant to its master.'-^ It 
is hardly probable that all tlieir reproaches were well founded. 
The temples of Isis, like others, or perhaps to a greater degree, 
because windowless, may have been misused for assignations;' 
but the suggestion that the strict and earnest cult itself coun- 
tenanced immorality is unproved, and contradicts the fact that 
it received aid and furtherance from the Flavii, who were very 
strict in matters of public morality.* The great majority of 
the common people certainly sought nothing in the temple of 
Isis but the satisfaction of their rehgious need. The loadstone 
that drew the masses from the bright temples of Jupiter into 
the twilight of the Egyptian sanctuaries, was not wild sensuality, 
but the mysterious antiquity and mystical profundity of the 
rites, together with their complete reference to the other world.'^ 
After all, it is certaii l} not the vague religious instinct of the 

1 Ant. x-viii. 3, 4; Tac. Ann. 2, 85; Suet. Tih. 36. 

« Juven. 6, 622—549; Tibull. 1, 22—32. 

9 Juven. Sat. 6, 489 ; 9, 20—25 ; Ov. A. A. 1, 77. 

^ Eutiop. 7, S3i Lampiidios Gonunod. 9; Spartian, Caiacalla, Alex. 

Sever. 26. 

^ So Apuleius (^letam. xi. 11) nuikes the priests of leis speak to the adept 
Lucius : "Ad portura quietis et aram MisericordijB tandem venisti. Nam in 
eos, quorum eibi servitium DesB nostrsB majestas vindicavit, uon liabet 
locum catius infeatua," 
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populace that decides upon the tenability of a worahip, but the 
thinkers' definite conception of the world. To them, however, 
the Egyptian cult remained a crude nature^worship, and that 
of the lowest grade, the worship of auiTnaTR Besides, the pro- 

foundest ethical thoughts could not make the cnide conceptions 
of antiquity more endurable to the new generation, and the 
power of tills cult over the heart endured only so long as no 
purer religion gttve a more adet^uate expression to the belief 
in a creative power and the continued personal existence of 

While it was essentially the doctrine of immortality that 
supported the Egyptian religion in face of the general inclina- 
tion to dualism, on the other liaud it was the longing after 
the soul's immediate contact with the divine, the tendency to 
direct inspiration, and ecstatic spiritual revelations, tliat advanced 
the enthusiastic service of the Asiatic Mother of the gods. If 
the philosophers had q/wdq to the conclusion that the soul stood 
nearer to the divine in coxybantic madness than in reasonable 
meditation, who could blame the ordinary man for considering 
the sacred rage of Cybele's priests a clear proof of divine, 
spiritual connnuiiion ? But here, too, we have the tendency 
towards niouotlieism, in which the Mother of the gods, just like 
the Egyptian Isia, is held to represent the primal unity of 
things. The tendency to unite the gods in a higher unity was 
met half-way by the myth of a mother of Zeus and Hera, a 
sovereign queen, by right of age and dignity superior even to 
sovereigns. Thus the Orphics elevated Bhea, the goddess of 
nature and the mother's womb, to the highest principle of the 
universe ; Time is her husband, and to Cronos she bore earth, 
heaven, sea and winds. ^ 

It was not long, however, before Rhea, too, became identified 
with Cybele, the Phrygian representative of the life of nature. 
Thus the worship of nature (here dad in the myth of Cybele 
and her beloved Attis) became an element in the worship of 

1 Orph. H. 14. 
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the Mother of the gods. The Buffering of the spring-god is 

here described by the myth as inuLilciLiuii, inflicted eitlier by 
others or by himself in an accu^ss of madness. On this depends 
the characteristic feature of C'ybele-worship, self -mutilation at 
her feast by the ministers of the goddess. The noisy search 
after the lost Attis was followed by hie triumphant diflcovery, 
in which the untamed madness of Asiatic nature-worship burst 
out The clash and dang of cymbals and kettle-drums, pipes 
and horns, accompanied the enthusiastic dances of the armed 
priests, who, pine-torch in Imiul, ran over hill and dale with 
streaming hair and wild cries, gashing their arms and feet. The 
madness of the feast, indeed, reached the pitch of bloody self- 
mutilation; and instead of the s}^bolic phallus, the bleeding 
subject of the emblem was itself carried in procession. 

With streamiDg hair 
The bleeding prieeto of Cybele lift their waiL^^ 

The celebration of this feast was divided into six days, each 
with its own rites. The characteristic of the whole worship 
was the procession; the marching of priests and hieroduli 
through villages and towns, with wild riot and holy viulaitts, 

that filled mountain and valley with mad noise. 

"Where sonnds the cymbal's voice, the drum's hoaisexoUf 
Where low the Phrygian pipes on crooked reed, 
Where Mienads toss their heads with ivy crowned, 

«••••• 
8adddm the choir diriekB hi^ iri& qniveiing tongu^ 
The li|^t drum nUb ; the hollow cymbalB dash; 
The huixyiDg throng apeede to the greea hiU-top."* 

Finally, this holy revel, too, came in as a new fashion, and 
just as the senseless sobbing and ecstatic shouting of revivals 
can still throw great multitudes to-day into religious excitement 
really sensuous in character, the sacred frenzy of Gybele^ ^ 
priests acted by spreading contagion around The multitudes 
joined in their clamour, and, intoxicated with it, belieTed they 

> LiMML PhaisaL 1, 656, seq. > Cataa 63, 21^23, and 28—30. 
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could trace iii their ecstasy tlie stir of the divine. In Lucian's 
time, the country people still gathered in crowds round the 
mendicant priests of the Mother of the gods while they made a 
collection. Not even the notorioos vices of the pious vagrants 
prevented the average man from traciiig the visible workings of 
divine possession in their frenzied dances, their distorted limbs 
and bloody IaceTafcion&^ 

Various motives comliined to make this village-worship enjoy 
peculiar devotion even in the highest Roman aristocracy. The 
goddess had been brought to Home in the stress of the second 
Punic war on a decree of the senate in conformity with Sibylline 
oracles.' But the glory of the great families was rooted in the 
memory of this period. It was possible, by means of the l^end 
of ^neas, to represent the great Mother still more as the 
special protector of the nobility.' She had performed a miracle 
immediately upon ent(?ring the city on behalf of certain ladies 
of the uoltility whose reputation was in jeopardy.* The actual 
worsliip, indeed, was oiJy ministered to by natives of Asia 
Minor, but none tlie less it was one of those in whose stimulating 
celebrations the failing nobility of the period believed it felt the 
stilling of divinity more clearly than in the honourable worship 
of latlum's gods. 

While antiquity was the attraction in the worship of Isis and 
Cybele, its dLsiant home in the bright East recommended the 
cult that came last into fashion, the cult of the Persian Mithra. 
The land of the sunrise is the home of the god of light, and can, 
as it were, speak of him at first hand. Among the Persians, 
MitJira was the diief god of the lowest grade, le. the chief of 
the popular gods, who represent the twenty-eight days of the 
lunar month. He is the genius of the sunbeam, and his name is 
"the Friendly." As the prince of good geniuses, he is the lord 
of all life. Sleepless and vigilant ever, he is the source of light 

^ Lue. Lacivis aive Aamiu, 35 — 42. * lav. 29^ 10. 

< Or. Fast 4» 247; Yiig. Ma. 0, 80. 

< Ov. Fast 4, 320, aeq^. J Cic pro C»]io, H 34; Suek Tib. S, 
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and brightness ; he goes on his wav as an advancing hero ; he 
gives the earth light and the sun ; lie contendR with the Devas. 
Then, as all natural objects receive direct ethical significance in 
the Peman religion of light, it is easj to see how Mithra 
immediately becomes the protector of virtue and peaoe» and, in 
general, lord of the ethical system of the world. 

The first opportunity of beooming acquainted with the god of 
lifrht came to the Romans through the pirates whom Pompcy 
had taken ])risoner. "These," says Plutarch, " performed their 
strange sacnticos at Olympns, and celebrated special mysteries, 
of wliich the worship of Mithra, first introduced by them, has 
maintained itself to the present day/'^ Yet the worshippers of 
Mithra did not let it be understood that they were introducing 
a new deity. To them also, Mithra is simply the deity whom 
some call Astrsea, some Yenus, others Mithra.* What won 
sympathy for tlie worship of Mithra in Rome, was the funda- 
mental etliical thonglit tliat the deity is set in constant strife 
with evU. Mithra strikes with his club the "sin-entwined 
Devas;" and even " death -teeming Ahriman" must tremble 
before him. Those who are initiated into his mysteries take the 
side of such champions against the principle of evil \ they sup- 
port those who extend the bright sphere of Ormuzd, the supreme 
good. After prolonged and severe probation, consisting espe- 
cially in a kind of ordeal by water, fasting and scourging, they 
are declared soldiers of Mithra. 

The initiation took place in a ctvvern or grottr>, supposed to 
represent the fabric of the world ; and involved all manner of 
horrors, passing through fire and ice, drawn swords, and waiting 
in dark chambers. Only after the neophyte had in these trials 
displayed his earnest will to defy all the terrors of Ahriman, 
was he invested with sword and chaplet as a soldier of Mithra, 
and received the holy l)read and blessed cup. 

All through imperial times there was a steady giowth in the 
numbers of those who thought to attain immortality through 

* Flat. Pomp. S4. * In Dionyii Azeop. p. 427, ae^., edit 1644^ 
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the purifying expiations of the sun-god. The numerous Mithra- 
stones in every gamaon, as well as many coins, attest the exten- 
sion of the cult. As Osiris is god of sorrow, Mithra is the 

god of triunipli, with whom hearts beat in luiison. Platonic 
dualism, too, recon^nized its religious antitype in tlie diuilisni of 
tlic T*arsees, and hoped by means of it to become the positive 
belief of the people. The pure and chaste god of light, of whom 
no myth related anything but virtue and strife against evil« won 
many hearts from sin-stained Olympus. No small number 
thought it the problem of life to wrest a tiny comer of earth 
from the Devas, and consecrate their home as a sanctuary of the 
pure Oiiiiuzd. Above all, the most ideal characters in the 
history of imperial liome gave their protection to the Mithra- 
worship.^ 

Thus in the consciousness of believers the old Asiatic deities 
had gradually driven the OraBco-Boman deities off the field. 
Perhaps the reflection arose whether the one deity of the ap- 
proaching monotheistic period was to be called Isis or Mithra.' 

But the lingering remains of the old nature-worship were so 
siguiticant, that these culte could not but remain at a disad- 
vantage before Judaism, which was monotheistic from the lii-st, 
and did not find it neces&iry to fuse superfluous gods into its 
own deity, but had always denied the others, or at most admitted 
their existence as devils. 

This, then, was the reason why none of these cults which 
pressed onwards from the East maintained their ground for long. 
They were all religious of nature, while man was no longer 

1 E.g. Antonintis Pins, ConstantioB Ohlorua, Julian. Ct Lsmprid. Com- 
mod. 9 ; Himeriua, 7, 2. 

3 To what extent >>elief in these re-habilitated Asiatic divinities deter- 
miiunl the juvcise paL,Mn religion of later f^enerations, is characteristically 
shown by the book, dedicated by Firmicutj Malenms to Constantine the 
Grmt : Ik Srron Pro/anarum Bdigiomm. Its i«fatatioii is directed almost 
exclusively agaiiisl; the cults of Isis, Cybele and Mithra, besides the ▼arioiia 
mysteries of Bacchus, Geres, Adonis, &c ; while the old Boman state-rd^on 
appears in itself so antiquated, that the author finds a polonic no longer 
necessary. 
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dependent upon nature. Thej were polytheistic, and thinkeia 
conceived tbe world as a unity. Fart of their herita^ waa 
coarse, sensual practices; but the sinner sought release from 

senRuality. They were gods of separdte nations; Home was 
cosmopolitan. They were i-eligions of outward practices, fasting, 
ablutions; man, however, longed for a pure heart as the first 
condition of peace. Thus as one man inclined to brood over the 
future of the soul, and another to crave for contact with the 
divine, while a third devoted his energies to the defeat of evil, 
so long, doubtless, mysterious Isis, or Cybele, goddess of frenzy, 
or the ** unconquered god," could find many adherents ; but, taken 
as a whole, the need of the period for belief could not be perma- 
nently satLshed by any religion which had gi'owu up on the 
foundation of a discredited theory of the universe. The need 
was not for a religion that had shifted its meaning to mono- 
theism, but for one that had been monotheiBtio from the first 
And this religion was at hand. Had not Israel's prophets already 
spoken of a millennium, and his poets sung of the everlasting 
that is God, and none besides ? 

As a matter of fact, paganism felt a strong atiiacLioii towards 
the synagogue, whose propaganda was one of the most ellectual 
elements in tlie religious ferment of the time. The longing that 
gained recruits for Isis and Mithra must needs have been to the 
advantage of Moses and the prophets, especially as the Greek 
Bible had made both accessible to paganism. One would indeed 
doubt the consistency of human nature, if at any time only dog- 
headed Anubis or many-breasted Cybele had found adherents, 
while hearts were closed to tiie thunders of the Prophets and 
the soft spring-rain of the Psalms. On tlie contrary, it is clear, 
from the especial indignation of Ivoman statesmen, poets and his- 
torians, that men were fully awake to the dangers which threat- 
ened from this quarter, although underrating them in view of 
the wide^spread hatred of the Jews. Yet there was ahready on 
foot a great movement of the *' friends of the Jews," the " believ- 
ing Greeks," finding the source of its power both in the religious 

VOL. L H 
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need and in the new philosophy of the universe. Those who 
sought after a single, holy and righteous Deity, and mortified 
themselves for the sake of eterual life, could seek admittance to 
the synagogue alon& Here they were terrified by no perilous 
symbol, insulted by no trace of wild nature-worship. Here they 
found the holy Godhead they sought for, and the encouragement 
of tlie hopes their liearts desired. Here was tiic ticid wiiich was 
to bear the harvest of the future. 
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1. The Jkws m thx Disfbbsal. 

" It is not easy/* says Strabo of the Jews, " to find a spot in 
the world that has not sheltered this people and is not in their 
power." ^ The same testimony is given hj Judaism itself, for as 
early as the second century before our era the Jewish Sibyl 
sings ol her people : 

" Thou hast &lled every land and every sea, 
All men thy foes for thy supremacy."* 

Indeed, in both the great empires of the time, there was hardly 
a single great town witliout Jews. As they had been settled in 
the land of the Euphrates by the stem lights of war in former 
centuiiesj so numerous colonies had obtained a footing in Egypt 
and Asia Minor, partly as prisoners of war, partly attracted by 
great privileges. The desire of commerce, however, had led them 
to Greece, Macedonia, Italy and Spain. Nevertheless, this long- 
continued emigratiuii was always a matter of necessity, for never 
was the barrenness of a country so disproportionate to the fer- 
tility of its inhabitants as in Judsea. However, it was easy to 
^ Apttd Jos, Ask ziy. 7, 2. 

s Sib. iii 971, S78. Ct Phflo, In FUmsc Httng. ii 5S4; Leg. ad Cai 
677, 687. In the hxttcr place, Herod Agrippa enumerates to Caligula all the 
places that have been occupied by the Jews. They are: Egypt, PhoDnicia, 

Syria, Crclc-syria, Pampliylia, Cilicia, Asia, Bithynia, Pontus, Thes^aly, 
BoDotia, Macedonia, iEtoha, Attica, Argos, Corinth, Pelopom^os, Kuboea^ 
Cyprus, Crete. Cf. aUo the liat, Acts ii. 9 — 11, 
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over-estimate the strength ol this Jewish population, because 
they forced themselyes to the front in all the chief cities, even 
where the open coimtiy was free from them, and still more 
because it is given to this notable race to be the object of uni- 
versal remark, where another and equally strong section of the 
population would long pass unnoticed. 

It would 1)6 idle to disguise the hwX that these beltleinents 
were equally detested everywhere, since we possess just as many 
complaints against them as we do testimonies to their existence 
Accustomed to ciy out against oppression where they themselves 
were the oppressors,^ and ascribe to their creed an aversion due 
to their personality,' they had no friend in the wide world but 
themselves and the power of the state, to which they sold them- 
selves unconditionally. Through the latter, indeed, the Jewish 
dispersal even became, in a certain sense, a privileged class, until 
relations were strained by the outbreak of war. Treated with 
different measure from the rest of the provincials, the Jews 
enjoy dvic rights and autonomy in all the new towns, ie. those 
built by the Syro -Macedonian kings.* Independent of the 
magistrates, they governed themselves by their own national 
leaders, alabarchs, archons, genarchs or ethnarchs, as they were 
called in the great cities.* The alabarch of Alexandria, with his 
pre-eminent influence over Egypt and the commerce of the world, 
would hardly have changed places with any of the vassal princes 
of Asia Minor or Syiia.^ In the older places the Jews had freedom 

^ Ant xvL S, 6; zil 8» 8; Philo; in Flacc Mtng. 5S5. 
s Sib.3,S71i Joa. Ap.2,30. 

* Ant jdi* 3y 1. The inscriptfam of Berenioe at Cyrenaica (eE luacr. 
Onec Vol* iii No. 6361) is intensting. It appears from it that the Jew» of 
that eily fbnned a iraXXmiui of their own under nine archone. 

4 Cicero^ Ad Atticnm, S, 17; Jnvea. Sat 1, 180; Joa BelL vii 3, 1 ; 
Ant. xix. 5, 2; xz. 5, 2. 3; ziv. 7, 2; 10, 17. 19; ziii. e, 7; zriL 12, 4; 

2 Cor. xi. 32. 

• Ant. xviiL 8, 1. Tlie alabarch Alexander of Alexandria was the father 

of the Roman proconsul Tiberius Alexander, and father-in-law of the princess 
Bemice : ibid. xix. 5, 1. Alabarch Demetrius waa brother-in-law to king 
Agrippa : zz. 5^ 3, &c 
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of worship at leaat, if not autonomy also— as, for example, in 
Damascus. 

Herein they were distingidflhed from all other cults, which, 
as a rule, renamed confined to their native place, or at most 

obtained relaxation in a few instances. They were free from 
military service;^ they were absolved from certain duties ;^ more- 
over, they might not be summoned before a tribunal on their 
feast-days ; and in Asia Minor, Agrippa was so considerate of 
their feelings as even to forbid the praetor summoning them to 
surrender to their bail on the sabbatL' Thou^ their religion 
made them incapable of bearing certain burdens of Greek social 
life, still it did not incapacitate them from taking their share in 
the public distributions customary at pagan festivals. The local 
authorities were even bound to send a loyal Jewish community 
the value of the gift iu money, instead of the f^ft of oil, to them 
unclean. This money, too, should the usual day of distribution 
fall on the sabbath, had to be paid over to them on another day.* 
To many proselytes these advantages seemed not too dearly 
bought at the price of circumcision and the scorn of their fellow- 
citizens. Nevertheless, they were always inclined to represent 
themselves as persecuted, and made themselves obnuxiuus even 
to friendly ofticials with their endless grievances.^ The whole 
of the Dispersal, and above all the active Jews of the capital, 
unfailingly raised a damour if an official seized on the property 
of a Jewish community, or hurt a hair of one of them. In face 
of the admirably directed means of maJdng an outcry which 
were at the disposal of a pui ijle always inclined to riots, deputa- 
tions, petitions and apologies, the constituted authorities gradu- 
ally lost any desire of embroiling themselves with their Jewish 
commnnitiea.^ 

» Ant. xiv. 10, 3. « Ibid. « Ant. xvi. fi, 4. 

• Philo, Leg. ail Gai. Maug. 569; ct Vol. i. 263; Ant xii. 3, 1 ; xiv. 10, 
11 J xvi. 6, 2. 4. 6. 7. 

• Acts xvi. 20; xvii. G; xviii. 14; (Jic. Pro Flacco, 28, 

• Cic. Pro Flacco, 28; Jos. Lc; Philo, Legatio, 1. c. 
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Their complaints had possiblj less leal ground than those of 
the cities in Asia Minor and Greece, which were no lon^r able 

to keep off Jewish encroac;hnients at honie.^ The clcinnishiiess 
01 this race, their world-wide nullifications, theii' activity, esta- 
blished a competition that the native traders could hardly sus- 
tain — a competition which, quite apart from rehgious antipathies, 
already provoked the vigorous hatred of the Gentiles. But 
little attention had been paid to Jeremiah's cosmopolitan advice : 
" Seek the pea^ of the city whither I have caused 70a to be 
carried away captives, and pray unto the Lord for it ; for in the 
peace thereof shall ye Lave })eace."* 

They lived selfishly for their <)wn interests, and used to seek 
help from the Eoman government against the allies of the city. 
As a rule, too, tliey obtained it ; for on this point it accorded 
both with Caesar's last will' and the traditions of the divine 
Augustus/ to carry on the policy of the Ptolemies^ who had 
seen in the Jewish colonies the surest allies of the constituted 
authorities.* Thus tlie mnuber of Jewish settlements at the 
beginning of the empire is always on the increase, and we can 
see in them an important factor in the history of the time, 
strong in their unity, and making themselves felt in the imperial 
palace^ no less than in the poorest quarter of Kome or the 
remotest valleys of the province. 

In the city, they accuse the oppressor of the Dispersal; in the 
province, they smoothe the way for the friend of the Trastevere ; 
and in this ubiquity enjoy an influence which could even curb 
loud-mouthed advocates Like Cicero. But Israel's peculiar and un- 
disputed domain was commerce, especially retail trade. The very 
important traffic with Mesopotamia was so completely in their 
hands that even diplomacy often made use of the great Jewish 
houses in Antioch, such as the house of SaiamaJla, ^ ;* while 

1 Ant xvL 2, 6. * Jer. xziz. 7. 

> Ant. xiv. 10, 8 ; Suet Cam. 85. ^ Ant zn. 6. 

« Ant xii. 3, 4; xiii. 10, 4; 18, 1; xiv. 6, 2; 8, 1 ; Ap. 2, 4, 5; 8 Mac. 
iii. 3, &c. » B«ll. i 13, 6. 
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in Alexandria the special trade of exporting com to Borne had 
fallen principally into their hands by favour of the Julil 

BeUtions such as this became all the more noticeable, as the 
Jewish communities not only separated themselres rigidly from 

the surrounding comiiiunitj, but at the same time maintained 
imbiokcii connection with theii' national and religious capital. 
Although variously modided in form, the foreign Jewish com* 
munity still remained a portion of Israel; the same native 
customs reigned in the lowest cottage of the broker as in the 
richest palace of the banker. Besides, the Dispersal felt itself 
an integral part of the chosen people, and took caie not to forfeit 
this prerogative. Hence the connection with the centre of 
Jewish wuisiup was not given up even by the most distant 
communities. If it was not possible to visit the temple at 
J^nisalem, still gifts of money were sent, which were collected 
year by year, received at the central towns, and carried up to 
the temple by representative hierophants. 

Once in his life, however, every orthodox son of Israel made 
his pilgrimage to the temple. By this means an extremely 
vigorous religious life was maintained in the individual com- 
munities themselves. We also find the Jews ecclesiastieallv 
organized wherever they live. If their means were insufficient 
to build a common hall, they had at least a place of prayer, a 
proseuche, ie. some secure room situated on the water or on a 
hill-top, which enabled them to perform their prayers and ablu- 
tions undisturbed. On the other hand, it was the pride of the 
Jews to erect synagogues in l^e great capitals like Alexandria 
and Antioch, worthy to stand beside the most colossal buildings 
of the Greeks.^ It may be imagined wliat impression must liave 
been made upon the Gentiles, used as they were to mute cere- 
monial, by the worship of the Jews, with its lofty readings, its 
austere chants and vivid discouise on the highest enigmas of 
life; the more so, as the many revelations of Jewish customs 
did not lead them to expect any such ritual 

» Phiio, Flacc. ii. 528 (Alang.)- 
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But this attraction of life in a Jewish Gonmranity was in- 
trinsically heightened by the fact that these conmion halls 
of the Jews were the only harbours of a certain freedom and 
self-government that had escaped destruction at the hands of 

contemporary Caesarism. The laws of the empire against soeieti^ 
were, with this exceiit iun, exceedingly severe, as there was always 
the fear that the clubs would become the haunts of political 
conspiracy. One piece of legudation, prompted by distrust, 
enacted under what conditions such unions might be tolerated, 
how many members they might have, how often they might 
meet« to what sum their common funds might amount At last, 
toleration was only extended to societies whose object was the 
decent burial of their lueuibers.^ 'J'he only exce]»tions to this 
Imiilalion of the risflit of combination were the Jewish syna- 
gogues, whose assemblies were regarded as purely matters of 
worship. Yet here it was really fi question of corporate life 
such as was nowhere else permitted by the laws of the empire.' 
Owing to the theocratic system, the chiefe of the synagc^e were 
at the same time the organs through which the body of Jews 
exercised the rights of self-government and administration 
accorded to them. Thuy the synagogue bee^nie tlie s])ecial 
foeus of common life. Its chiefs ])ecame its judges, witli more 
or less extensive powers. Even where the community had not 
civic autonomy, public feeling was strong enough to prevent 
purely Jewish concerns from being carried to any tribunal but 
this.' "Durst any of you," says Paul, with this in Ins mind, 
"who has matter of dispute with another, to go to law before 
tlie godless and not before the holy V* Instead, the synagogues 
appointed arbiters to decide between Jew and Jew. It was, 

1 Mommaen, De CoUegiis et Sodal. Rom., Kiel, 1843, Cf., in particular, 
Hadrian's letter to Pliuj, in Plin. Ep. lib. x. 

2 Thus Augustus had to warn the proconsul of Asia expressly not to 
apply the Ihws aguiust heteeritB and mysteries to the assemblies of the syna- 
gogue. 

* Apion, ii. 39 ; 1 Cor. vi. 1, s^. 
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however, above all, in matters of ritual that the chiefis of the 
synagogue exercised stem disciplina Woe to him who by hue 

obedience to the law or by heretical assertions had given offence 
to the sensitive conscience of the Jewish communitv: he was 
instantly brought to pumsiinient before the synagogue itself. 
" Five times " we read in Paul, " have I received of the Jews 
forty stripes save one."^ 

It followed that while the Jewish communities were conceded 
an autonomy that nowhere else was permitted to continue in 
siich small bodies, the attractions of this communal life was 
iiilensified l>y tlie vast extent of the nexus in which each svna- 
gogue was hound up. At one time, circular letters arrived and 
had to be read aloud, or letters of their own issued ; at another, 
matters of general concern were brought before the assembly 
of the individual community, and news of them sent to others. 
B^:ulsr intercourse was also maintained with the centre of the 
theocracy, the Sauhedrin at Jerusalem taking care to keep the 
whole of the Dispersal acquainted with the calendar of festivals 
or important decisions of the legislature and other occur leuces 
of note.- 

So even the remotest synagogues would often receive a guest 
who brought stirring news ; and where a ruler of the synagogue 
perceived a strange brother in the ranks of the devout, he would 
send his servant to him with the message : ** If you have any 
word of exhortation for the people, say on."* News passes to 
and fro; even in the wildest and remotest provinces of Asia 
iMiiior the school of Jerusalem finds obeitient oilishoots, to which 
the wandering Pharisees are ever-welcume messengers, carryuig 
news as they do to the severed and isolated members of the 
people, and bringing them into connection with Zion.^ 

If, then, the furthest common hall belonged to a vast system 
that covered the whole world, how many threads must first have 
met in the syni^ogues of Antioch, Alexandria, Ephesus and 

* 2 Cor. xi. 25. * Vol. i. p. 67, f^eqq. * Acts xiii. 15. 

* Matt, oudii. 15 ; Ant. xx. 2, 4 ^ GaL il 12; i. 7. 
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Borne. Henoe the members of the synagogue speak with lofty 
scorn of the empty bustle of the Greek agora, the objects of 
whose activity, the theatre and the chtsus, appeared to them 

iiiiiiiitely petty.^ Even the Gentile population had a suspicion 
that the synagogue dealt with something above the conunon 
level, that it contained a tiny patch oi iiOQ soil saved from the 
crushing unif onnit^ of the IComan empiiei 



2. Thb Fropagakda. 

A people so ubiquitous and active, yet dinging together so 
firmly as the Jews of this period, will always leave its mark on 
the history of dvilization. In the case before us, the religious 

result was the most important, for this was precisely the sphere 
in which Judaism had a mission at this time. Cultivated men 
held it, as euhghtenment to beheve that there is one Deity, not 
many, and that the soul does not die with the decay of the body. 
But this was the behef of Judaism, not as the abstraot propo- 
sitions of a philosophical system, but in a form that appealed 
more to the heart, the form of a positive religion, assured by 
sacred books and a glorious history. 

A second consideration may be added. While the national 
cult« of the time were on a downward path, that of the Jews 
had had its heroic period a century before with the Maccabees, 
whose psalms and songs of victory still echoed in every heart 
While all other nations looked to the remote past for the golden 
age* the time when their faith found its revelation, the Jews 
lived in the promise of a day of g^ory soon to dawn, when 

^ One may compare the Bcornful meDtion of the /MydXo jtcam in mattos 
of the stage and circus, made by the Asiarchs to the assembled city com- 

mnnities in the central town of Epliesus, in tlic seventh Ileraclitic letter 
(Bemays, 65), where the Je^v's utter contempt for the useless noise of Greek 
popular assemblies finds expression. 
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Jehovah would pour out Ms BpiiiL upon all flesh and the young 
men should see visions. 

We must not either underrate the advantage that accrued to 
the Jews of the Dispersal in having the service of the temple, 
the material basis of their cult, withdrawn from their own sight 
and that of their GentUe fellow-citizens, so that their cult 
to ^ free from all material elementa The one thing 
needful to a spiritual conception of the religion of the Old 
Testament was for the Jews of tlie Dispersal to stay within 
the bare walls of the synag(»f;ue, far from the display of the 
temple, the places visited by pilgi-ims, and the material sanc- 
tuaries of Palestine, and to build firmly on the spiritual meaning 
of their faith, instead of attaching their devotion to the ceiemonial 
of sacrifice, or their worship to day and stone. The national, 
historical side of religion and its spiritual capacity of truth, 
which to the Jew of Palestine coincided, appeared obviously 
separate to the Jew of th*' I )i persal, because for him no temple, 
no holy place, no pKKjessiuns and national festivals, hid the 
religious thought behind a veil of sense and traditional pomp. 
Divine service in the synagogues, with its reading, its interpre- 
tation and open discussion of the text, was exactly suited to 
bring into prominence the reasonableness, morality and eternal 
truth of Mosaism, and to clear the kernel of religion from its 
historical husk. Thus the Jewish synagogues became the first 
churches of a purely spiritual worship of God, and it can be 
understood that they became more and more filled with thoughts 
of the future. 

Proud, conscious of victory, sure of the future, believing firmly 
in the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, the son of the Jewish 
Dispersal confronted the outworn religious existence of pag^mism 
as it then was. Without reverence for the past of the nation he 

lived amongst, with no sense of the grandeur of Homer's world 
and the youth of the Hellenes, he attacked paganism with the 
mordant and destructive irony of hostile criticism. But while 
opposing ail the institutions around him with the deepest irony. 
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he had set up his own theocratic state among the loosened joints 
of the pulily that had received him : and tliis state began assi- 
dnoiisly to spread its netwoik over pacjanism, and dreamed cif 
uniting the "Gentile world" with Jem^alem. For Israel was 
everywhere; and where it was, it would rule, and rule assuredly 
in connection with the ancient city of David. If the Jews in 
Judsea, considering their claim to be the chosen people, must 
often have consoled themselves since the l^eginning of the Boman 
period with the remembrance of the wars of the Maccabees and 
the prospect of a better future, their scattered kin recognized 
instead that Israel's superiority tUd not consist merely in the 
prospect of future dominion over the world, but was already 
secured to them in the present by Israel's purer religion and 
better morals. The synagogue was filled with piide when it 
looked forth from the spiritual world of the prophets in which it 
lived, and on every side saw senseless idolatry, and heard of a 
mythology that related all manner of scandal about its own 
gods.^ The R]:)reading worship of the emperor, tlie Hood of 
obscene nature- worship, the laxity of morals and the practice of 
unnatural \4ces in the light of day, made the Jews stiU prouder 
of their inheritance. 

Paul's recognition of God's wrath against the G^tiles in the 
idolatry and immorality of the world, strikes a profound note of 
Jewish feeling. The position of the Jews is perfectly charac- 
terized in the apostle's address to them : " Behold, thou art 
called a Jew, and restest in the law, and mahest thy boast of 
God, and knowest his will, and approvest the things that are 
more excellent, being instructed out of the law ; and art confi- 
dent that thou thyself art a guide of the blind, a light of them 
whicb are in darkness, an instructor of the foolish, a teacher of 
babes, which hast the form of knowledge and of the truth in the 
law." It was precisely this proud consciousness that led the 
Jewish quarter, in other respects nai-rowly exclusive, Lo offer 
their religious treasures to the Gentiles. Besides, the Gentile 

1 Jos. contr. Ap. 2, 34; Bom. L 2. 
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assault liad already provoked theiii to assert the advantages of the 
Jewish doctrine of God as compared witli the Clentile religion. 
Where, as in Egj'pt, Asia Minor and Greece, the Greek language 
made the interchange of thought easier, literary discussion took 
place between Jews and heathens, in which, if race-hatred had 
allowed itself to be conquered bj reaBon, victory could not have 
failed to rest with the Jew. 

As, however, experience taught Jewish writers that an open 
defence of their faith was usually thrown aside unread by the 
Gentile public, tliey actually resorted to the tUn iee of putting 
the monotheistic thought and Messianic hope of their religion in 
the mouth of heathen authorities. Beligious themes such as 
these found it advantageous to make use of the mythical bard 
Orpheus ; for among the Greeks he had become a collective per- 
sonality, whose name had been afi&xed by preference to all pro- 
ducts of the speculative theological cast from the time of Hero- 
dotus onwards.^ Orpheus, indeed, had founded the mysteries of 
Dionysus Zagreus ; and the deeper sayings about all-embracing 
Zeus and retribution hereafter, current among the people, were 
all called Orphic wisdonL 

This presmuably Orphic literature was so highly esteemed as 
to be publicly expounded in the schools of rhetoric It became 
all the more effective when commingled with Jewish productions ; 
and thus as earlv as IK.'. 160, one of the fathers of Alexandrian 
literature, the peripatetic and courtly scholar Aiistol)ulus, hit 
upon the thought of putting the praise of Judaism in the mouth 
of the mythical bard, and of judaizing other well-known Orphic 
verses. These he offered to the public in a commentary on the 
five books of Moses, which was intended to prove that the Old 
Testament had been the source of Plato's and Pythagoras' philo- 
sophy, as Well as of the songs of Orpheus, Hesiod, Homer and 
Linus. This the ingenious Jew proved by interpolating verses 
\vhi< h he had composed himself, and which naturally enough 
turned out sufficiently Jewish. One of these proofs has come 

1 Herod^ S, 53. 
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down to U8, in which Orpheus appears in support of Abraham, 
the Jewish law and the sabbath.^ "Hod's self," says the Thraciau 
singer, hnuself son of a river-god and the muse Calliope, 

" God's self I cannot know ; Him clouds conceal, 

Mliom yet commandments ten to man reveaL 
Him to behold might mortal ne'er attain, 
Save one; the water-born, on tallies twain, 
Moses, received the knowledge from on higli." 

Of even more imposiug authority than the Thi acian Orpheua 
was the ancient Sibyl She, who had prophesied to Agamem- 
non's hoet as lihe Erythnean, and dealt with Tarquin as the 
Sibyl of GumsB» now delivered her reverend voice for Judaism. 
In fact, among the verses passing current as Sibyllme, there 
were many oracles in which the Jewish propaganda directs itself 
to the conscience of the (Jentile world, in order to suinnioii it 
to the true knowledge of God and a purer life, and to show it 
the Jewish j>cople as " the nation appointed as the guide of life 
for all mortals."^ 

The earliest attempt of this kind is the collection of old pagan 
theogonies and prophecies, preserved in the third book of Sibyl* 
line prophecies, which a Jew, living in E;^^y]»t in the time of 
Ptolemy Philometor, about the middle of the seeoiid century 
B.C., collected, revised and prefaced* with a hymn elsewhere* 
preserved. Starting from the building of the Babylonian tower 
and the confusion of tongues, the Sibyl, "Noah's daughter-in- 
law," here relates the history of the world in a strange mixture 
of Old Testament narratives and heathen theogony. She iden- 
tifies Hesiod's Uranus with father Noah; Saturn, Titan and 
lapetus, with Shem, Ham and Japhet; and she makes the God 

* Eliiaeb. Prcop. Ev. 13,12; apud Justin, De Monarch. 2; Cohort ad 
Gentes, 16. OUmi £cagmeiita m Clem. AIu. and Eiueb. Pi»p. Ev. viL 14 ; 

▼iii 10. 

* Sib. iii. 195. 

' Sib. iii 97 — 807; cf. Friedlieh, xxxvii Foir tka pontLon of the question, 
cL SchtLrer, Neutest. Zeitgesch. 614, seq. 

* Apod Theophil. of Antioch, Ad AutoL i, 86. 
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of Abraham interpose againflt the Titans' presumption. The 
characteristic note of the converted Sibyl's narrative, where 
David's kingdom, and not Bome, becomes the central influence 
of the world, is the pride of the Maccabean period, the period 
when Israel once more acqmred political significance, and when 
tlie Egyptian Jews found an ob ject for tlieir patriotic aspirations. 

The finishing touch of reality was gix en by a collection of 
eight oracles, which the editor plentifully interlarded with matter 
of his own and expanded with reminiscences of Ezekiel, Daniel 
and other prophets. Now the essential part of his additions lies 
in the fact that he suggests a motive for the ancient forebodings 
of evil in the heathen vaticinationB ; namely, prophetic reference 
to the perversity of worship and the neglect of the true God. 
Messianic salvation, howciver, is ottered iii prospect to Phoeni- 
cians, Egyptians, Greeka and Latins, by the Sibyl of CunicC, if, 
humbled by adversity, they wiU reject idols and turn to the true 
God As it lies before us, this collection has the appearance of a 
thick layer of conglomerate, composed of pieces of very different 
ages, which in later times underwent frequent interpolation and 
enlargement. 

To the same period as the Jewish Sibyl and Aristobulns' 

Oi'phica 1)eIoug the words of warning,' for which some Jew, well 
read in Aristotle and the Pentateuch, borrowed the name of the 
gnomic poet Phocylides of Miletus, in hope of obtaining more 
willing hearers for a Pil)lical moral His purpose was to bring 
home to his Gentile f ellow-citizenB that class of laws which, 
according to the Jewish view, bound all men, even those who 
were not Jews; or which, to speak after the later school, God 
had not revealed to Abraham for the seed of Abraham, bat to 
Koah for ail mankind.- The warning he puts in the mouth of 

* Tloirifta vovOtriKotK Cf. J. Bcraays, Ueber daa Phokylidiiisclic Gediclit. 
£iu Beitra<^ ziir hellenistiscliea Idterator. ; Berlin, 1865. The Chiistiaii 

revision, in Sih. ii. 55 — 153. 

The author conii)ose.s these prayers principally from the Decalof^ne, tlie 
nineteenth chapter of Leviticus, and Deuteivnoniy. He inis also cast several 
proverbs of Solomon into classical hexameters with great dexterity. The 

VOL. 1. I . 
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Phoc} lides, to keep on good terms ^th the Jewish quarter, might 
with great justice be ascribed to himself : ** Let strangers receive 
equal huiioui among the citizens, for we all have to eudui-e 
imccrLaiu life altroad."^ 

The time of PhocyHdes or tlicreabouts may also be the date 
of a piece of Jewish self-gloiification that has come down to 
us under the title of the "L^ter of Aristeas to his brother 
Fhilocrates /' and is accepted by Philo and Josephus as simple 
truth.* The book treats of the origin of the Septuagint, a theme 
that gavti ample opportunity to insist upon the loftiness of the 
Jewish law, the pomp of the temple, the wisdom of the high- 
j)i iest, and, iu passiiip:, to enjuin the }»rivileges of Egyptian Jews. 
While, however, the writer's object was more self-gloritication 
than conversion, later writers throw themselves into a very 
different propaganda. Just as Aiistobulus had brought the 
Thracian bard, so a later writer brought even Sophocles to the 
circumcision, by putting a friar's sermon against the Greek gods 

whole course of thh poem ran only be explained l»y the portions of the 
Bible lie Lad before hiiu. lie bad chosen to prefix the name of Pliocvlides 
to bis moral sayings from the Bible, because the stringing together discon- 
nected sentmces was known as the peculiar charocteiistic of Fho^lidea^ 
atylei Dio Ohxya. ii. 79 B. It was thus all the easier for Aristotle, the Old 
Testament, and the wisdom of pagan oracles (1. 162), to be combined and 
•win support for a rroriA morality, essentially Jewisb from its rl^n'd con- 
ception of the tics of kindred and the duties of truth and hniv m?-. down to 
the precepts of Idntlness to animals and of forluddcn meats. Its purpose 
was, not so much to summon tlie heathen to be converted to Judaism, as to 
dissuade fhem, in the name of one of their own race, from piactioes that 
could not fail to be particularlj offensiye to a Jew. In the later additions, 
for the most part, some of which come from a Christian, some from a Jewish 
hand, still further donands are made in this direction, as, for example, in the 
Sibyl (2, 91 — 96), a series of warnings is inserted after verso 30, in which the 
prohibitions of meats are still further extended. For the later w riter is not 
satisfied, like Phocylides, if a man has no meat weighed to him in the market 
of animals that have died a natural death or been mangled ; his warning 
goes &rther : Eat not of the blood and abstain from the flssh of a ae ri fic eg . 
1 L 39, seq. 

* The letter itself in Men' Archiv frlr wissenach. Erforschnng des alten 
Test, VoL i. pp. S41— 312, 1868; et Jos. Ant adL 8; PhUo; Yito Moa. in 
Maogey, 189, aeq. 
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in the mouth of the Grod-feanng tragediaiL^ Similar polemioB 
are conducted by the two ApooiTpha, '*Bel and the Dragon" 
and the ** Epistle of Jeremiah/' the age of which is very difficult 
to fix, but which pour out the moat Mting mitwanifi of Jewish 

contempt for Gentile worship. 

This, too, is essentially the object of an Ephe&ian Jew who 
must have come into close contact with the apostle Paul, and 
about the middle of the first century addressed Heraclitean 
epistles to the citizens of the city of Artemis, in order to explain 
to the perverse people of Ephesus why their gloomy philosopher 
had never smiled in his life.' A son of the synagogue assumed 
the sour mask of the "mob-reviling" Heraditus, in order to 
protest emphatically against the vices of heathendom and the 
follies of their worship, and at the same time to break a lanee 
for monotheistic truth, for Jewish laws of meats, and the rights 
of slaves, eunuchs and all oppressed races.* The same series, 
further, of apologetic tendencies is continued by Eupolemus^ 
in historical writings, Artapanus' in a work on the Jews, and 
Demetrius* in his narratives from the Hebrew antiquities. 

Finally, there are many interpolations by means of which 
Jewish copyists were aide to smuggle their beliefs even into tlie 
classics, aa, e.g., in the Odyssey, Ulysses' boat must serve to teach 
that God made the world in six days, while the text has : " Now 
was the fourth day, on which all was completed"^ 

It is clearly seen from these fragmentary remains of a pseu- 
donymous Jewish literature how, under the doak of great names, 
public opinion must have been worked upon on Israel's behalf. 
There was nothing for the moral consciousness of the time to 
take oflence at in such a game of hide-and-seek. It was merely 
the use of a perfectly ordinary form of authorsiiip, shared by 

^ In Clem. AL Stromata, 5, 4 ; in Bentley, pp. 462, 529. 

« J. Bernays, Die heraclit. Briefe ; Berhn, 18G9. • Cf. Epp. 4, 7. 

* Euseb. Pnep. Ev. ix. 17, 26, 30—34, 39; Clem. AL Strom, i. p. 343, 
cd. Sylburg; Joseph. Ap. 1, 23. 

* Euseb. Pwep. Ev. ix. 18, 23, 27. « Ibid, 21, 29. ^ Od. 6, m 

I2 
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philosophical schools in their endeavouis to impress puhlic 
opinioiL But of course the main ohject was to meet the disposi- 
tion of the time to ascribe the most infallible truth to the most 
ancient religions. Ancient testimony was to a( credit the high 
antiquity of the Jewish religion. Thus the man above men- 
tioned, Artapanus,^ actually identified the lawgiver Moses with 
the mythical Musseus, called by the Greeks the most ancient of 
poets ; he declares, indeed, it was Moses who brought writing to 
mankind, and who was wrongly worshipped by them as Hermes. 

Conformably, then, with this high antiquity of the Jewish 
religion, everything exiating among tlic liealiieu in the way of 
true kiiuwledge of God was but a dark ofVset from the Inigl it stream 
of Old TesUiment revelation. To this eti'ect the reripiitetic and 
court-theologian, Aristobiilus, mformed his king, Ptolemy Philo- 
meter : Plato took our legislation as his model, and it is certain 
that he knew it in its entirely. . . . The same is true of Pytha- 
goras, who, moreover, hid from us no few of his doctrines."* 
In the same strain, when the Grreeks of Alexandria set up the 
iiobiUty of their religious book, the iiiuaorial ilonier, against 
the Jewish vaimte about their law, the Jewish Sibyl repUed 
unceusured : 

" My words, my verae, the Cliiau singer took ; 
Hia weie the hands that first unrolled my hook.^'' 

Now if we take a general sunrey of the contents of these 
Jewish treatises for the conversion of the pagan world, they 
betray a surprising knowlec^ of the religious condition of the 

time and its needs. With unfailing tact tliey put forward from 
the treasures of Mosaism those thoughts winch harmonize with 
the dualistic Greek view of the universe, without ever raising 
the question of ritual and its req^uirements, then regarded in 
Palestine itself as matters of supreme importance. In particular, 
there were two influences by means of which Judaism expected 
to make an unfailing impression on all religions minds : first, 

1 Euscb. Pncp. Ev. 9, 18—23. 2 \\,\^[ ^iii. 12, p. 663. 

^ Sib. 3, 425 ; ct Wisdom of Solomon^ x. — iiL ; contra Ap. 2, 3d. 
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the sublime conception of God in the Old Testament; and 
secondly, the doctrine of the last things, the impending judg- 
ment and promised kingdom of God. Monotheism and Mes- 
Bianic hope, belief in one God and the victory of good over evil 
in the world, are the two fundamental truths to which this 
pseudonymous Jewish literature reduces its Judaism. The fine 
exordium of the Jewish Sibyl appeals to the. Gentile world in 
the fuU utterance of a deep-seated consciousness of God : 

"There is One God, eternal, infinite, 
Supreme, invisible, yet seeing all, 
Himself by mortal beings ne'er beheld. 
Him worship, Him, sole God, and Lord of all, 
Instead of sacrifice to sprites and shades. 
Come ! nor for ever darkness seek and night 
Bdiold how gloxiouB ahine the sun'e fidr xaye. 
Learn, then, and in your hearts set deep this troth : 
There is One God. who sends you rain and wind, 
Storm and forked lightning, famine, peetileace. 
Snowdrift and ice and tribulation sore. % 
Who can lecount them all / He holds the sway 
Of heaven. He rules the earth, the Lord 
Who is aole God, Creator, Sovereign ; 
Who alao made the fonn of man erect, 
And ahapes the nature of all mortal thinga;''^ 

Whatever other objections may be made to the originality 
and spiritual tendency of these Hellenistic writings, they are 
dominated throughout by an actual passion for monotheism, and 
the lofty preaching of one sole, pure, spiritual God makes all 
the more inipressioTi, as it is everywhere set off against the dark 
background of ht atlioii idolatry. Thus what the Sibyl intro- 
duces is at bottom a purely educational method in order to work 
upon the Grentile conscience. As soon as she has awakened 
repugnance, not only to the foUy, but also to the wickedness 
of idolatry — as soon as she has strengthened the belief in one 
sole, spiritual, invisible God — she offers a hand to help her reader 
to attain in his own person the worship of the true God. For 

' Sib. Frag. L; Fiiedliebi p. 6. 
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the praise of the people follows, all unsought, the picture of 

Gentile perversity : 

" Tliey caie not for the orbit round the gan, 
Not for the ocean-depths, nor the sea-waves, 
Nor Bneezing omens, nor the auL'uring biids. 
Nor for deceivers, "wizards, perjurers, 
Nor silly fables of ventriloquists; 
Nor they from planets tell Chaldean lore, 
Nor watch the stan: all tMs k but deceit**^ 

" Neither did the mischievous invention of men deceive us," 
says the author of the Book of Wisdom, with pride ; " nor an 
image spotted with divers coIoiub, the painter's fruitless labour, 
the sight whereof enticeth IoqIb to lust after it"^ But what 
except the nobility of its law was the source of Israel's infinite 
superiority? To hear the Hellenists speak of it, one would 
believe that the law "that is for a curse," contained nothing 
but precepts of pure hiimauitj, purity of heart and liunian 
kindness, of mercy and universal brotherhood. The common 
tactics of the Sibyl, Phocylides, the Book of Wisdom, PhiLo and 
Josephus, in presenting the Jewish law to pag^sm, are to dis- 
regard entirely the books on xitoal, and to represent the whole 
as a collection of purely humanitarian precepts, which must be 
assured of the most universal acceptance.* According to this 
representation, the uni\ ersal laws of reason, love and morality, 
are all tliat the Pentateuch contains. " Since our laws contain 
the most perfect righteousness," says Josephus, " we must through 
them become kind and genial towards all, and we desire this 
spirit of humanity to become manifest in our disposition."* 

Thus the author of the Bo(& of Wisdom could boldly assert 
before the mocking and vidous populace of Alexandria, that 
Wisdom, the first created of all spirits, a breath of mighty power, 
the principle of all life and godly existence, had established her 
habitation in the Jewish law, and that there was therefore no 

I Sib. iiL sai^m * Soi zr. 4. 

s Mo8texteiuiveIyinJofl.Ap.2^S^a6q^.; Aut,zvL6»8; SlKiiLaSi— 247. 
* Ant xvi 6y 8. 
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Balvation ontside LsraeL The cmly way to true moralily was by 
joining the sj nagogiie. Such a step, moreover, was compelled by 

the threatening penalties, the ever clearer signs of the time, and 
even the pagan oracles themselves, which the Sibyl recalled to 
the memory of the people.^ " To him," liowever, who turned to 
the true and only God, and gave up the worship of daemons and 
the uuclean Greatuze, 

" To him willlill the lot of endleae lifb, 
And he will live ^id Eden'B grewest bowei% 
And taste the preeioiu bread 8»it doim from heaven.'* 

Thus all tlie fearest scenes and promises of the prophets were 
finally set before heathendom. As soon as the world is converted 

to the Jewish God and the Jewish law, concord, love, faith, hos- 
pitality, will reign on earth, the trees will grow green, the Hocks 
increase, wolf and lamb will feed together, and the suckling play 
with the dragon. That will be the time when there will remain 
but one law and one temple, and 

"nien from the lip fheee sweet words xise in song;; 
Come ally and ftll npon tiie gtoimd and piay 
To God, immortal idngy most high and great. 
And to the temple let us send, for he 

If? Lord alone ; and let us one and all 
Ponder upon the law of most high God.' 

It is in the nature of such missionaiy pamphlets to ring the 
changes on the fundamental thougbts of their religion to satiety, 
and, by adapting them to the comprehension of the Gentile world> 
to dilute the original strength of holy writ, and weaken its rhe- 

turical 1m luty. The like breadth of nnction and wide-swee|iing 
repetition ot thoughts for ever tlie same, are assumed by the 
Jewish Sibyl, who, not without justice, was called the storehouse 
" in which are commingled rich affluents from the flattest waters 
of sermonizing, as well as from the living streams of the history 
and poetry of individual nations."* Doubtless the Greek Bible 
would have exercised a veiy different proselytizing effect if it 
had had an entry into GentUe homes such as was secured by 

> Sib. iii. 675—680. » Ibid. 710—728. » Bemays, L c 
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the scholanliip of Alexandria cloaked in the disguise of the 
BibyL But it had a direct effect only on those Gentiles who 
were already inclined at heart to visit the schools of the Jews. 

Nevertheless, these pseudonymous Jewish writers had a great 
influence on the thought of tlieir time. Their bitin^^ sarcasm 
was scarcely needed any long(?r to shatter the foundations uf the 
established religion. In this they had been forestalled by Greek 
philosophy itself. But quite apart from the indirect and indeed 
imponderable influence of Jewish theism upon that of the Pla^ 
tonic schools, these pseudonymous writings provided for their 
contemporaries a series of positive Jewish conceptions, as can he 
proved without difficulty. An express reference of Virgil to our 
SibyP shows at once that IJomau ptiganism, not excepting the 
priestly colleges, was fully persuaded that this Jewish oracle 
was the genuine, primiti\ utterance of the Cum^n SibyL Now 
the part that impressed Borne among the Jewish conceptions 
was the eschatology. That dark horror of waiting judgment and 
the expectation of a universal catastrophe, such as we meet with 
in inspired utterances and historians of this period,* arise ulti- 
mately from tlic a})Ocalyptic view of contemporary -Judaism. It 
seems, too, as if the s}'nagogue had continually fostered this 
belief with special declarations ; at all events, the Sibyl contains 
many oracles which connect the message of wrath with special 
occasions. Boman theology — and here, too, the Stoics again stand 
in the foreground — hastened to translate this superstition into 
Latin. Conformably with the teaching of the Academy and the 
Stoics, that the year of the world consists of ten secular months, ' 
the expectation of the Messianic kingdom meant to tlie Roman 
augurs that the year of the world was drawing to a close, and 
the month oi Saturn, the golden age, was now to return.^ So 
sang Virgil in the year 40 KG. : 

» Eel. iv. 

« Tac. Ann. 6, 28; 12, 43. 64; Hist. 1, 3; Suet 4, 6; Dio Cass. 60, 35. 
' Cf. Ladtiwig, VirgiPs Gedichte, on Eclogue iv. Tlie prophecy itself, 
AvliicU refers to the son of Aaijuus i^ollio^ was referred to Christ by Eusebius 
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" The final age, whereof the Sibyl aang^ 
Has come at last ; and now is bom anew 

The mighty cycle of the centuries. 
Now too returns the Virgin, now returns 
The rule of Saturn ; and from heaven on high 
Descending, unto earth a child is bom." 

A more definite opinion of the interpreters of oracles was, that 
the ninth month of the world ended with Julius Caesar's death, 
and with it the rule of Diana. Thus the last period, that 
of Apollo, had already begun ; and since the secular months 
were of unequal lengths, and the whole Boman world longed 
for the unrest of the second triumvirate to end, there was a 
natural inclination to make this last period as sliort as pos- 
sible. Virgil tlierefore, thougli only half in earnest, thought it 
was already on the wane, and came to an end with the year 40, 
Asinius PoUio's consulship. The first fpon in the cycle of years 
returns to the world with PoUio's consulship (which was also the 
date of the coronation of the first Herod). But in this golden 
age of Saturn, a picture of which Yiigil unfolds before us, we 
have no difficulty in recognizing the Messianic age of the Sibyl — 
that is to say, of tho Hebrew i)rophets, tlie features of \\liicli are 
here reproduced by Vij'gil. Tlie singer sees a child descending 
from the height of heaven, to bring the golden age to earth. The 
earth will offer her gifts to this child without toilsome tillage ; 
the full-uddered goats wiU come to him of their own accord, and 
peace takes up her abode on earth* The ox will fear the lion no 
more; flowers will spring up round the cradle; serpents die, 
poisonous herbs wither away, and the exotic balsam grows wild. 
When the child is giown up, the golden age begins. Commerce 
ceases, for every land brings forth all products of itself. The 
vine-dresser toils no more in the sweat of his brow; the very 
steer that draws the plough is relieved of his galling yoke; wool 
no longer needs dyeing, for even in the meadows the lambs stray 
in purple and saffiron and scarlet To spin these days the Pare® 

(V ita CouBt 5, 19) and Anguatin (Civ. Dei, 10, 27), &c C£ VoL i. p. 31 
(Eng. tr.). 
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whirl their spindles in unison, and the world lies unsatisfied 
nnder the weight of heaven, and land and sea yeam for the 
consummation : 

"Oh that my latter end of life would lasti 
And inspiration to recount thy deeds!" 

In this manner the old saying of Isaiah, " Unto us a child is bora ; 
unto us a son is given ; and his name shall be called Wonderful, 
Ckmnsellor, mighty God,"* was reflected in Yiigil*s consciousness^ 
It is true, however, that the turn he gives to the glorious promise 
brings us down at once from the religious heights in which the 
Siliyl luoved, to the low sphere of literary adulation. The child 
he refers to id Llie sou of hm patron Pollio, C. Asinius Galhis, in 
youth the companion of Herod's sons,* who, far from bringing 
the golden age, was starved to death under Tiberius.^ His 
junior Ovid once more deferred the hope of any inmiediate 
prospect of the golden age, which Virgil would date from the 
peace of Brundisium. For Ovid, the age of Saturn lies behind 
in distant obscurity; but he, too, pictures the age of peace, the 
subsequent degeneration of mankind, and later still the deluge 
sent by celestial powers, in colours which, unknown to himself, 
he owed to the despised Jewish people.* 

Thus not only Jewish monotheism, but also the concrete hopes 
of Jewish religion for tiie future, had become known to the 
Somans. It may well be believed that conceptions which had 
risen from the gloomy Ohetto and the despised synagogue to the 
loftiest regions of the cultivated world, even finding an echo in 
Octa"\nan's circle, must have found proportionately louder accord 
in the lowest strata of the peopla Among these, the Messianic 
promise was taken at its own valuation, not as a poetic dream, 
but as a sober prophecy. This glad news was eagerly welcomed 
among those portions of the populace who knew, from bitter 
experience and not mere phantasy, that theirs was the age of 
iron, and that the earth was bowed down under the weight of 

» Isaiah ix. 6. « Vol. ii. 16 (Eng. tr.). 

s Tac AmL 6, 23. « Or. Metam. 1, 8d— 437. 
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violence and sin. What appeared as a useful poetic motive to 
the most cultivated minds of the Augustan period, was a real 
hope to the ordinary man sighing for redress. He listened with 
holy devotion to the whispers of the grey-headed Jew, the min> 
mur of the aged Jewess.^ To him, the words of the prophets 
were an ofiPer that made earnest acceptance advisable ; for, except- 
ing the idolater sunk in sensuality, they promised to show the 
repentant the way to the sacred presence of God, and told of 
the day of the eternally beautiful and good behind the sorrows 
of the triumvirate and Cfesarism. Of course i\\v. classes of the 
people here spoken of have left no literary witness of their 
thoughts and hopes; but the force of their conviction is attested 
by their firm lesolye to cross the bounds of the despised Jewish 
quarter, and, under the instruction of Hebrew mendicants, to 
obtain the initiation that entitled them to enter the sysAgogue. 



3. The Pboselttbs. 

It is dear, from eveiy mention made of the Jews by Boman 
and Greek historians, tiiat the Gentile population as a whole 
had nothing but outspoken ayersion lor these Eastern aliens in 

their cities, with their personal exclusiveness and the exclusive 
observance of their homes. Nevertheless, the synagogue still 
offered a strong attraction to religious natures; for the lofty 
oonc^tion of God in the Old Testament, the nobility of the 
Psalms and Prophets, drew into the pale of Jewish worship 
many who had drifted from their own cirde of gods, espedally 
in a ^me which was given up to the formation of sects in such 
Tarious directions. 

The same emptiness of public life which turned the intellec- 
tual youth to literary pursuits and produced a brilliant epoch of 
poetry, drove the ppor in spirit into the syuagpgue, which had 
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the power to add cheerfulness to life. " There is not a single 

city, Greek or oihur," says Joseph ii8,^ "which had not been 
reached by the cusUna of the seventh day kept holy V)y us ; not 
one in which the fastB^ the feasts with lights, and many of our 
prohibitions with respect to meats, were not obseiTed. Moreover, 
they seek to imitato our mutual concord, our liberality with our 
property, our industry in handicraft and endurance in suffering 
for the Law's sake. But the most wonderful of all is that the 
law, stronger than the attraction towards sensual enjoyment, has 
cstaltlishecl itself impregnahly. As God dilVuses liiinself through 
tlie universe, so the Ljvw has advanced througli niunkind." In 
this, indeed, Josephns has not said too much, for there are not 
wanting examples of whole communities, like Paul's Galatians, 
pressing forward to be circumcised.^ In Bome,^ Alexandria,* 
Antioch,* Damascus" and other great cities, the friends of the 
Jews could often he counted in no smaller numbers than the 
Jews themselves: — the women especially, who found in the 
synagogue the consolations that the public worsliip no longer 
gave. In Damascus, the vast majority of women openly pre- 
ferred the Jewish hymns and a q^uiet seat in the latticed space 
of the synagogue, to tlie hideous, noisy processions of the Syrian 
goddess and the chilly spaces of the Hellenic temples.^ Thus 
when Paul frequently finds none hut women in the places of 
prayer and gains them for his church,^ or when Ovid* recom- 
mends the dandies of the capital to review the beauties at the 
doors of the houses of prayer, both illustrate the quiet attraction 
exerted on the feminine mind by the grandeur of the Old 
Covenant, which here holds them fast despite ail tlie faults 
to be found with the sons of Abraham. In general, then, the 

> Ap. 2, 11 and 39. Siiiiilarly in Philo, Vita Mos. Mang. 137. Seneca 
in August. Civ. Dei. 6, 11 ; in De Superstit, ed. Haase, iiL p. 427. 

* GaL V. 2 ; Ant xx, 2, 2. « Tac. Ann. 5, 5. 

« St labo in Jos. Ant. xiv. 7, 2. ^ Ant. iii 3, 2 ; BelL iL 3, a. 
« BelL ii 20, 2. ^ Ibid. 

• Acts z?i 14^ xvii 4. • An Amai 1, 76u 
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attraction of Judaism for its oontemporaries must only be ascribed 
to the magnetic influence which goodness, however veiled, always 
exercises upon the good. Other motives can only play a 

secondary part. 

Beside thia qniet niittnionary activity of the Greek Bible and 
the Jewish synagogue, proselytizing went on busily tlirougli the 
Pharisees, who traversed hind and sea to enlist recruits for 
Judaism. Among the more notable scribes. Rabbi HiUel and 
Gamaliel were specially credited as being friends of the mission 
to the Gentiles. Gamaliel's son, too, Simon, afterwards president 
of the Sanhedrin, used to say : " If a heathen comes to enter the 
covenant, hold out a helping liaiid to Itring hini under the whig 
ot God."^ Jesus had long since remarked the I'hansees' activity 
in this direction, and blamed them wlien, as so often, the Gentiles 
were puffed up with the vanity which had led them to circum- 
cision, saying : " Woe unto you. Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites I 
for ye compass sea and land to make one proselyte, and when he 
iB made, ye make him twofold more the child of hell than your- 
selvea"* P&ul passed the same judgment on the Judjeo-christian 
IMiarisees : " For neither they themselves keep the law ; but 
desue to have you circumcised, that they may glory in your 
fle8h."3 

The activity with which many Babbis threw themselves into 
this pursuit recalls in many respects the zeal of the first Chris- 
tian missions. Thus a Jewish merchant, Ammina^ converted the 
exiled prince Izates of Adiabene; and when the latter returned 
from exile to Adiabene, he found that meanwhile all the women 
of his family, led by the old queen Helena, had been won over 
to tht; same belief by a second Jew. Beiuie long tliere ap- 
peared a third. Rabbi Eleazar, who insisted upon the comple- 
tion of the Jewisli law, and further compelled the king to be 
circumcised.^ Filled with the same zeal, the young Pharisee 

^ Leyrest m Ueraogfa B. End, article PxcBelytes,* p. S4S. 
s Matt zziiL 15. < GaL vi, 13. 

* Ant XX. 2, 2, Hoq. ; BeU. a 19, 8 ; v. St, 8; 4, S ; 6, 1 ; ri.4. Obvioiuly, 
from firetitteiit leftitences, a matter of great pride to Joaephua. 
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Josephus, who barely escaped from shipwreck, found nothing 
more preasing to do in Puteoli than to intioduce himself to the 
heUever Poppsea and interest her in the concerns of Jerosalem.^ 
In short, the reason of the Pharisees thus compassing land and 
sea was to gain recruits for Judaism. 

Moreover, the other part of the Lord's saying found abun- 
dant fulfihuent. The liabbia themselves do not imreservedly 
praise the converts whom they had been so zealous in gaining. 
Even if the majority had adopted the little honoured religion 
from undoubtedly pure motives, still this does not exclude the 
influence of worldly considerations in individual casea Jewish 
freedom from military service was attractive; it was not, per- 
haps, without special appropriateness that, in the year 19, the 
Jewish coijiiiiuniL}' at Rome, who had akeady ofleiided Tiberius 
in many ways, were punished by him for the aiVair of Fulvia 
with nothing more or less than a military levy.^ While this 
immunity and commercial connection often determined the con- 
version of the average man, among those of better position mar- 
riage with a rich Jewess was generally the inducement to submit 
to circumcision.* 

Besides these, we hear of proselytes from the king's table, 
who adapted themselves to Judaism with a view to the little 
Jewish court ; " lion-proselyt-es," who had turned to Jehovali 
in consequence of sad experiences, or from fear of misfortune ; 
in terror at a public calamity or personal danger, as once the 
inhabitants of Saniaria during a visitation of lions ;^ or thirdly, 
proselytes from fear, such as the tribune Metilius, commandant 
of Antonia, who assumed Judaism in the year 66, after the 
saving of his life,^ As, indeed, these names show, the Babbis 

1 Vita, 3. 

2 Tac. Ann. 2, 85, perhaps tliinks primarily of the proselytes : qnatuor 
milha liberlini generis ea supeistitione infecta. Cf^ Suet. Tib. 36; Ant. 
xviii. 3, 5. 

• Ant. XX. 7, 2, 3 ; xvi. 7, 6. 

« 2 Kings xvii 26. Cf. Leyrer, Herzog's B. Enc. 12, 242. 

• Bea il 17, 8S. 
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thenuBelveB were quick to suspect the motiyes of their prot^s ; 
and those who were thus branded may really have become 
doubly children of helL But still it would be folly to try to 

explain so significant a phenomenon as proselytiam by fortuitous 
and impure motives. The vast majority of devout Gentiles cer- 
tainly sought in the synagogue nothing but the true God 

With regard to the position of the proselytes within the society 
of the synagogae, the scribes have for centuiies discussed the 
question of legislating for the proselytes with their usual minute- 
ness. The extent of the obligations imposed on the friends 
of the Jews was doubtless very different at different times. ^ At 
fust the synagogue advanced two steps towards Gentile seekers. 
It was far froui demanding fvdtilment by the Gentile of all the 
precepts under whose discipline the Jew himself had grown up. 
That suppression of ritual, found in the literary glorification of 
the law, corresponded rather to the mild practice of the syna- 
g<^ae, which only required the believing Gentile to abstain from 
aU matters which gave great ofiTence to the sons of Israel 

The precepts of the law itself offered an analogy to such a 
relation as this. Ancient Israel suffered the stranger within 
their gates on condition that he kept the sabliath,'-^ and did 
not blaspheme Jehovah,* that he neither ate blood nor any 
strangled animal, and in general avoided all abominationa" 
So, too, at this time, the Gentile thirsting for salvation was 
admitted to Israel's houses of prayer on condition of avoiding 
what was an abomination to IsraeL To define this more closely, 
seven injunctionB appear after the year 70, interdicting the 
proselyte of the gate from blasphemy, idolatry, homicide, un- 
natural ci'imes, the eating of blood, and, finally, theft and insub- 
ordination. Starting from these precepts, the Kabbis feigned 

* The laws about the proselytes are collected in the tractate Gerim, pub- 
lished by Kaphael Kircliheini, in his collection Septera Libri Talmudici : 
Frankf. a. M. 1851. Cf. further, Schiircr, Neutest. Ztg., and Lipsius, Apoa- 
telconcib iu Schenkel's Bible-Lexicon, 1. 204. 

^ £jLoda8 XX. 10 ; Levit. xviL 12. ^ Levit. xxiv. 16. 
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them to be a law given to Noah, by which all nations were 
bound, while the Mosaic law was binding only on the sons of 
Abraham. These " commands of Noah " are first recognizable in 
the Gemara, but various approximations to them are seen in rules 

of the same kind fur Gentile believers. These rides requiio 
them to avoid all that stirs Jehovah's wrath and cuts off his good 
will The proselytes of the gate are universally regarded as 
bound to respect the religious feelings of Israel by hallowing the 
all-holy name and the Sabbath, and by abstaining from leaven in 
the week of the Passover, and from eating the flesh of the sacri- 
fice or blood This is rec|iiii-ed by an intcipolation of tiie pseudo- 
rhocylides : 

" Blood taste not, neither flesh to idola given."* 

Moreover, it is not improbable that the professed duty of the 
first Christians to abstain from meats ofiTered to idols, and 
blood and fornication,* simply represent the demands made 
of its proselytes by the synagogue.' God-fearing Gentiles, it 
appears, were allowed to participate in Jewish edification in this 
world and ihi' kingdom of God in the next, if they served God 
according to their own lights. Besides, as regidar sacrifices ft>r 
the Cjieaar had to be offered in the outer court of the temple, and 
indeed were offered regularly imtil the outbreak of the war,^ 
there was an altar ready in the temple at Jerusalem, which gave 
believing GentQes, and by-and<by unbelievers of rank, an oppor- 
tunity of partaking in the highest act of Jewish worship.' The 
proselytes were thus the less likely to be excluded from the 
synagogue, to wliosc erection and support they were frequently, 
indeed, the nutst lilteral cMjntrilmliir^s," although the precise 
conditions of their aduiission are imknowii. Probably the " seat 
of the imleamed," afterwards found in Christian synagogues, was 

1 1. 32 ; Sil.. u. 142. « Acts xv. 29. 

3 Cf. Lipsiiw, in Schenkel's Bib.-Lex. 1, 204. * EeU. ii 17, 2. 

^ Ant. xvi. 2, 1 ; Philo. Leg. ad Cai. 1033 ; John xii. 20 ; Luke vii. 1 ; 

Acts viii. 27. 

® Luke vii. 6. 
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origmallj a Jewish mstitation,^ so that hj this means separate 

seats were reserved for believing Greeks. 

It fuilows that, in the interest of the sjaiagogue itself, cir- 
cumcision and subjection to the whole law were not made con- 
ditions of participation in the salvation of Israel. Some wise 
teachers even expiessly prohibited Gentiles who sought salvar 
tion, from assuming an equalit7 with the Jews in this external 
matter. In the time of Claudius Oeesar, for instance, the Jewish 
merchant Ananias, herein greatly praised by Josephus, opposed 
the intention of king Izates of Adiabene to raise liim.self l)y 
cirenracision from a proselyte at the gate to a proselyte uf 
righteousness. "Izates," he said, " could honour the Lord equally 
well without circumcision, if he would only follow those usages 
of Jewish worship which were of prime importance.''^ Few 
indeed were so indulgient ; and just as this king of Adiabene let 
himself be forced into circumcision at last, the proselytes of the 
gate, like the Galatians of the apostle Paul, were more and more 
strongly urged nut to stup half-way, but to he incorporated in 
the community of Israel by the act of circimicision, by baptism 
and the offering of a solemn sacrifice. These were then caUed 
proselytes of righteousness. 

Generally speaMng, there was such fear and dislike of circum- 
cision, that by far the smaller part of those who felt attracted by 
the religions views of the synagogue were also inclined to sub- 
ject themselves to this repellent rite. The reason why Judaism 
was embraced by an ineomiuirably larger imiriber of women than 
men, is that no such preliminary awaited them. In their case, 
simple baptism in the river and an ofTeriiig sufliced. However, 
if — ^to quote Paul^many Gentiles, in defiance of their fellow- 
citizens' contempt, perfected in the flesh what thej had begun 

^ Considering that Ovid bids seek the beauties of the city in the synagogue 
(An Am. 1, 75), and Juvenal is aaked, " Where in the house of prayer shall 
I seek thee?** it wae not only fonnal converts who could lavfolly visit tho 
synagogue. * Ant xz. 2, 5. 

N. B. Note (1 ) Bhovld refer to "nnknown," last line bat on«^ p. 128. Bead heie : 
1 Cor. xiv. 16. 

TOL L K 
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in the spirit,^ that is to say, sealed the spiritual conception of God 

with the crudest s^Tnbol from the old time of natural religion, it 
only shows how deeply they were impressed by the other advan- 
tages of the synagogue. 

This doubly graduated forecourt of the Jewish community 
was pre-eminently one of the channels by which Jewish con- 
ceptions and morals permeated to GentUe families. Allusions 
to the way in which Judaism was insinuating itself everywhere 
were popular in the time of Augustus,' and as time goes on, this 
inclination to Jewish customs is more and more deplored.' 

Still this widening of the circle laised great scrupltis witliin 
the 8ynaL!:(><i;ue itself. It was hard to brinf;; the Gentile born to 
strict Jewifih correctness. The religious enthusiasm which had 
brought some to Judaism, pleased the scrupidous mind of the 
Pharisees as little as the selfish motives which determined other 
conversiona The Hellenistic scribe reasonably suspected that 
Greeks whose conversion was merely due to sjnnpathy with 
monotheism, might desert again to another monotheistic school 
as easily as they had been won, as imletMl of tun hap])eMed in 
Alexandria.* The rabbi of ralestiiie includes all proselytes 
under the name of " the scab of Israel." He reproaches them 
with being those who delayed the advent of the Messiah, and 
refuses to marry the descendants of proselytes before the fortieth 
generation.^ 

The censure of the kindred they left was naturally still bitterer 

tliiin that of the i);iity to whom tlicy attached themsch^es. 
Tacitus wonders how it could be possible for Komaiis to let them- 
selves be chcumcised, to renounce their goda, and desert parents 
and children. He is at least right that such converts are doubly 
children of helL Many remarkable instances of men's indiffer- 
ence to their native land and their nearest kindred, even to their 
own flesh and blood, had indeed occurred in such conversions to 

1 Gal. iii. 3. « Hor. Sat. 9, 69. 

8 Tac Hist. 5, 5 ; Juv. Sat. 3, 296. * Aj., ii. 10, 11. 

* Quoted in Leyrer, in Herzog's E. E. s.t. Prusclytea. 
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the synagogue.! After such experiencea, it became the uniyeisal 
view of Boman stateamen that Judaism and indifference to the 

wclt'uae of Eome were identical. 

" Nay move : wont to hold cheap the laws of Borne, 

They learn the Jew's laws ; keep and honour th^, 
Tlie code that Mosea taught in secret writ; 

To p,hi nv the way to none but of the faith, 
The ion^jecl-for sprins? but to the circuincised. 
Their father's fault, who spent each seventh day 
Id]y neglecting all the ties of life;"* 

It would be easy to multiply such expresBions of contempt, to 
which the wider drole of the Jewish community were exposed 

on both sides ; but to do so would make no change in the gieat 
historical significance of the factor in question. The proselytes 
of righteousness had become Jews ; but so far they had generally 
become Jews from religious motives — not for the sake of the 
Jewish litual law, but attracted by the great fundamental truths 
of the Old Testament, the doctrine of the one God and the holy 
purpose of the world. 

They had accepted the burden of the law as an unessential part 
of the bargain, without being able to admit it as a rule in the 
sense attributed to it by the Pliarisees. The proselytes of the 
gate, however, remained Gentiles — that is to say, God-fearing 
Gentiles, who recognized the one true God in Jehovah, who 
prayed to him, and found edification in his revc lation and its 
exegesis in the synagogue, without indeed wishing to accept 
the crude traditional forms of the cult, in addition to the eternal 
truth. Briefly, there existed, thanks to this body of proselytes^ 
a numofkeistie ehurch, which, outwardly embodied, and provided 
with definite riglits and duties, belonged to the imii>ii of syna- 
gogues, and by tlud means formed a ubiquitous organization. 
Its less strict regidations gave it greater facilities of seiuiing 
emissaries to feel their way into thousands of purely Gentile 
homes. Thus this border-population that had settled between 

» Tac. Ilist. 5, 6. 2 Juv. Sat. 14, 95—110. 

£ 2 
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the synagogue and the temple, soon became as important to the 
world as Judaism itsell 

A typical picture, in a certain sense, of these cireimistances is 
oHercd l>y the Roman Jews in particular; for, in accordance with 
Ovid's " orhis in urhe erai," the most important phenomena could 
be studied on a small scale in the capital We learn from 
inscriptions that there were several synagogues at Borne— one of 
Augustus^ one of Agrippa, one of Yolumnius, a stfnoffoga eampi, 
one of the Subura, one named Ekda after the symbol of the 
oUve.* Their believers excel aU others in showing the emanci- 
pated capital a life strictly ordered by law, so that it becomes a 
saying with Augustus, " No Jew keeps Ids fasts more strictly 
and Martial makes merry over " the hungry mouth of the sab- 
bath-keeper." The honours at the disposal of the synagogue 
were highly prized and actually engraved upon the tombstones.' 
Indeed, these graven tombstones of the Jewish cemetery in the 
Trastevere preeminently show the deep religious sense of the 
pilgrims who lay down to rest beside the Tiber, far from 
Jerusalem. 

This spirit of true religion, then, displayed its p()\ver even 
here, and a considerable commmiity of proselytes had gathered 
around these synagogues. Here, too, women predominated. 
Many brilliant names are to be found among the female prose- 
lytes of the capital, daughters of the gem Fulvia, Flavia, Valeria, 
Veturia, &c* Even Nero's consort, Poppsea, was so devoted to 
the synagogue that she begged to be buried as a Jewess; and 
Nero thcrcfurc, to tlie horror of the aristocracy,, actually intro- 
duced a Jewisli cofhn into the tomb of the JuUi, instead of the 
usual cinerary urn.^ A tombstone tells of a Eoman lady of rank, 

I Corp. Inscr. Gr. 9908, 9908, 9904, 9905, 9908, 9907, 6447 ; Oxelli, luacr. 

liat 2522. 

« Suet. Aug. 57. 

3 Griitz, Oc acb. d. Juden, iv. 123, 506, 507; Benan, Paul, 134; Schiiier, 

^eut. Zeitgescb. 636. 

* Ant. xviii 3, 5 ; Suet. Dom. 16 ; Gratz, iv. 123 i Beiian, Paul, 129—136. 

• Tac Ann. 16, 6. 
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named Paula Vt'turia in the world and Sarah in the community, 
who went over to the synagogue with all her slaves. Seventy- 
six years old at her conversion, she lived in the synagogue fifteen 
yeara more, admirably exemplifying Israel's promise that the 
righteous live long in the land which the Lord their Gk)d gtves 
them. 

Thus the Jewish propaganda had spread its meshes over aU 
circks of society, and it is not without cause that the liistorians 
of the capital are precisely thoac who raise the Ijitterest lamen- 
tations over the proselytism of the Jews. Every troubled heart, 
every mind terrified oppressive dreams, sought comfort and 
salvation among the Jew&^ Not least, superstition attached 
itself to the Mosaic rites, as Horace, for example, speaks of a 
mother in the Trastevere devoted to the synagogue, who killed 
her fevered son by undertaking the prescribed ablutions in the 
Tiber with him.^ Caught by the synagogue, iiidi\ iduals renounced 
kindred and family ;^ heads of families bri)U[i;lit cliildi en and 
slaves to Judaism, fasted on Thursdays, fasted on the saM>;?th, 
and maintained the laws of the old covenant about meats.^ The 
distinction of one day from^ another, of one meat from another, 
the expectation of great catastrophes to come, fix the stigma of 
superstition on these | r isclytes; but their superstition was 
already so universal that Augustus sets a special seal of com- 
mendation iipou it, by gi\ ing one of his grandsons the oppor- 
tunity of going abroad to sacrifice at Jerusalem.^ The same 
appears in the sly hits at Jewish tendencies now common 
among the wits of Eome. Ovid finds the Jewesses agreeable 
and the synagogue convenient;® Horace represents his friend 
as keeping the long day;' Juvenal declares he was met in the 
street with this question: "In what house of prayer am I to 

^ Juv. 6, 641 > Sat ii 3, S88> aeq. > Tac Ann. 5, 6. 

« Jnv. 14, 95 ; Hor. Sat L 9, 70 ; iL 3, 388. 

* Suet Ang. 93; e£ Hor. Sat i li^ 100 ; 9, SO. * Ara Amat 1, 36. 
7 The tricmma «a((a<ftd^ if feasta laadng more tiian one day are 
included: Sat L 9, 70. 
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seek thee, Jew Occasional jests such as these mean almost 
more tliaii Llie rhetorical indignation of the great historians and 
the bitter earnest of the Claudian laws. 

The first to reoognize and deal with this growth of Judaism 
in the capital as a danger for the empire was the politic and 
vigorous TiheritcB» who on this point broke with the Julian 
tradition. By the year 17, Tiberius had poured lus wrath 
upon the Jews. The Jews, in their deputations from Syria 
to coni]>laiii of the niisgoverninent of the pro%Tnce by Creticus 
Silanus and Ciiieus Piso, had made themselves especially con- 
spicuous by their complaints about their procurators.^ At 
that time Tiberius feared a serious disturbance, which he 
hoped to exorcise by the ill-fated mission of Germanicus. The 
proposed remedy was unavailing ; and the emperor^s hate was 
soon directed upon the importunate petitioners. Josephus, 
Tacitus and SiU'tonius, inform us that in Llie year 19 simului- 
ju'ous proct'odinL^s were taken against the misRions working in the 
name of Jehovah, and the priests of Isis. The latter had taken to 
infemous pandering ; on this account Tiberius pulled down their 
temple, flung the image of their goddess into the Tiber, and 
crucified the priests.' Similarly, some Jewish teachers were 
guilty of an offence against Fulvia, the wife of one Satuminus, 
closely connected with the court* A Jew, who had been forced 
to leave Jerusalem for some breach of the law, found in i ulv ui 
a ready listener to his inatrucuijn. But following the native 
instinct of the Pharisees, to devour the widow's household and 
for a pretence make long prayers, he induced his pupil to make 
considerable gifts of purple and gold to the Jewish temple. He 

^ £toft» ill 296. Nevexthelefls, a certain leverenoe fox Jewish iuag«s was 
unirexra], and Ovid le^ectB the day 

qua flebilis iUlia luce 
Vubioribiw Latiie wangwiTiolenta luit^ 

Quaque die rcdeant, rebus mlDus apta gerendiB, 
Culta Palnstino aeptina festa Syio. 

^ Ann. u. 42, 43, 71. « Ant, xviii 3^ 4. 

« Perhapa ^lina Saturnmus, Dio. fi7| S2. 
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received the gifts in company with three other Jewish teachers. 
When Satiuiiinu.s was informed that the pious men hud pur- 
loined both purple and gold and used them for their own pur- 
poses, he laid an information before Tiberius. 

Boman Judaism was thus involved in the fate of its bitterest 
foes and most successful rivals, the priests of the All-goddess. 
The emperor laid the matter before the Senate, and demanded 
measures to check the growth of the Jewish propaganda. There^ 
upon the question was raised as to the great privileges with 
whicli the Jews had been distinguished, the most considtirable 
iunong which was the exemption from military service. This 
was the point selected for making an example, either to remind 
the Jews that their privileges were revocable, or to strike 
at those proselytes who had escaped military service by their 
conversion. In fine, " the fathers resolved that four thousand 
freedmen of military age should he chosen from those infected 
with this superstition, and transported to the island of Sardinia 
to put down the pirates." If the unhealthy climate were to 
carry them off, adds Tacitus in the spirit of the em])eror, the 
loss would not be irreparable.^ The Jews, like the Egyptians, 
were compelled to bum the vessels and robes used in worship, 
and finally a term was fixed at which Jews and proselytes were 
either to renounce their religion, or quit Italy under penalty of 
life-long slavery.' However, neither decree of the Senate attained 
its purpose. The consuls, indeed, Marcus Silenus and Lucius 
Norltanus Fhiecus made a levv in the Ghetto, i'oui' thou- 
sand -Jews and proselytes of military ago were iin[)resRed and 
shipped off to Sardinia ; but as the majority refused liiiHtary 
service as contrary to the law, other punishments had to be 
devised. Most of them probably perished in the quanies of 
Sardinia.' 

In like manner, the banishment of the Jews had no lasting 

effect. The family of Herod from the first made an excep- 
tion at com t itself ; and Caligula, who succeeded to the throne, 

^ Ann. 2, 85. > Suet. Tib. 36. ^ AnU xviii. 3, 5. 
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expresaly repealed tiie laws and penalties against atheism aimed 
at the secret societies.* Thus wider Caligiila and Claudius, 

the Jewish population of llume becaiuL' oven stronger than 
before;- and Clauilius in particular, Agrippa's patron, passed 
for a great friend of the Jews. The lively interchange of flight 
and return, departure and arrival, must now inevitably have 
contributed towards establishing all the reUgious tendencies 
of d^udsea upon the banks of the Tiber. If the Jews expelled 
by Tiberius had in part gone to Palestine, only to return after 
Caligula's accession in the year 37, they brouglit back with them 
the tidings of a Baptist movement in Judica, of Llie Messianic 
conmiunities of tiie Galileans, and of the prophet of the Sama- 
ritans, so that there was no lack of material for controversies 
soon to be in every mouth. 



4 The Jews of Alexandkia. 

After a conflict between two sphitual forces, the one which 
comes off victorious will be foimd to have undergone a change. 
Tiie capacity of nations, in particular; to maintain their indi- 
viduality is limited, and proportionate to the parity of spiritual 
power in their opponents. Thus in intercourse with kindred 
races, with whom Ms forefathers had foi^ht and been reconciled, 
Uie Syrian Jew remained liiuibelf nKirt.' than the Jew of the gi-fat 
Greek cities, in whose crucible his characteristic features had 
been melted away down to the unalterable Semitic residuum. The 
Jew of Alexandria and Antioch speaks Greek, using the words, 
that is to say, not the genius, of the language. The literary youth 
of the Boman Ghetto swears " by the temple of the Thunderer," 
if Martial is to be trusted.'^ In fact, the Jews of the time, with- 
out giving up their individuality, began to show their well-known 
capacity for moulding themselves to any form, and investing 
^ i)io, 59^ <$ ; 60, 6. ^ Dio^ 1. c » Murtial, xi. 94, 7. 
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themselves in the garb of foreign culture. Among such trans- 
formations, whicli the spirit of Judaism underwent more than 
once in the course of development, one of the moat remarkable 
was Hellenism. 

The signiticauce of Alexander the Great in the history of the 
world, is that he overthrew the barriers between East and ^Vest 
The new culture arising from the commingling of the Asiatic 
and Hellenic spirits nsuallj' receives the name of Hellenism. 
Its most remarkable form is Jewish Hellenism, which sprang up 
at the very point where East and West met in closest embraca 
The kingdom of the Lagidfe and their capitid Alexandria were 
simply a patchwork of Orienlul and Euiupean civilization. Tlie 
politic dynasjbj of Ptolemy Liigus had been as much attached to 
the religious and national traditions of their country, as the 
SeleucidsB had been intent upon merging the culture of Asia 
Minor in Greek enlightenment In £gypt the people had been 
saved; only the government and the army were Macedonian. 
Thus the new dynasty, by a politic imiou with the priests, were 
enabled Id estalilish iqton the despotic foundations of the Pha- 
raohs' kingdom, a position which in Strabo's lime still appeared 
the first in the world^ While the admirable Macedonian govern- 
ment put Egypt on perfect eq^uality with the other great powers, 
the splendour of its courts the magnificent buildings and fanciful 
luxury, recalled the ancient cities of Assyrian, Babylonian and 
Persian monarchs. 

Sound political sense and the activity of the court were Ijacked 
up by the favo\irable })ositioii of Alexanth ia on the sea. In front 
lay the hail)onis beside the l^haros, which received the ships of 
Asia Minor and Europe ; beliind, the Mareotic lake, which held 
the products of India. Between the two sheets of water, the 
city of the conqueror of the world stretched along the neck of 
land in the shape of an outspread Macedonian cavalry-cloak, 
connected by an enormous mole with the island of Pharos, where 
stood the colossal lighthouse which was accounted one of the 

^ Strabo, xvii 1. 
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seven wonders of the world, and to this day has left its name 

to kindred buildings. Alexander's city, unlike the irregularly 
built towns of Asia aud Europe, had broad streets suitable for 
the passage of ridei^ and vehicles, divided and adorned upon a 
regular plan by noble colonnadea^ "The city," says Stiabo, 
" contains most beautiful public squares and royal palaces, occu- 
pying one-third of its whole extent For while each king, from 
love of splendour, added some new ornament to the public monu- 
ments, each also added a new palace for himself to those already 
existing, so that here one can echo the cry which Homer makes 
the disguised Odysseus utter at tlie sight of the paluce-buildiugs 
of Ithaca: 'One work touches upon another.* All, too, are 
connected, not only with one another, but also with the harbour 
and the external walls." The city was indebted to the river and 
the sea-winds for its moderate climate, to the Egyptian architec- 
ture for its cool dwdlings, and to splendid aqueducts for its 
wholesome water. Thus Alexandria became the mart of three 
quarters of the world. For here the merchants of It ily and 
Spain, tlie trader from India and Babylon, and the dark-skinned 
son of the Nubian desert, moved amongst the Greeks (who pre- 
ferred to be called Macedonians) and the native Egyptians.^ 

But it was not trade only that flourished here ; the Ptolemies 
had taken a noble pride in offering learning a magnificent refuge 
in their home. 13ie inquirer found all memorials of literature 
and art collected in libraries and museums, used and enlarged 
by a circle of scholars, who had entered upon the task of 
collection with the Oriental piety for tradition, and pre- 
served the works of the Greek spirit with i^yptian fidelity. 
Influenced on every side by these spiritual movements, the 
people of Alexandria became good and bad, as the case might 
be, through their proverbially quick emotions and thou^tless 
unrest, their combative wit, bold expressions, and readiness to 
mutiny in spite of all incapacity for military service. The 

» Diodor. 17, 52. 

> Stiabo, L c. ; Diodor. 17, 52 ; Plin. H. N. 5, 10 ; Dio Chiys. Or. 32, p. 373. 
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numerous populace in particular was a contradictory mixture of 
Egyptian sensuality and Greek frivolity. This motley host of 
bigoted, sluggish, "unpatriotic" Egyptians,^ of voluble but lazy 
Greeks, and industrious Jews, was, moreover, involved in perpe- 
tual quarrels, and, as time went on, stood in increasing need o£ 
the brute force of the Boman pzoconsul to keep them from tear- 
ing one another to pieces. Tet the Alexandrians looked to Bome 
with prida They still remembered well the time when Bome was 
a small city in comparison with Alexandria.^ They knew, too, 
that the capital must starve without Egypt's corn ; ^ they main- 
tained that the Nile was the most sacred river in the world, and 
believed themselves to share in this privilege. " When any 
one praises the Nile," says Dio Chiysostom to the Alexandrians, 
you are as proud as if you yourselves came flowing down from 
Ethiopia.*** 

In this rivalry of the three nations, Eg3rpt'8 oldest guests, the 
Jews, had gained an ad vantage through the la\' nr of Rome. 
Alexander long ago had granted them the privileges of the 
Macedonians ; the Ptolemies had favoured them, and immigra- 
tion had trebled their numbers during the calamities of the 
Maccabean wars. They had then even built a temple in the 
neighbourhood of HeliopoHs, intending to deliver the worship of 
Jehovah from the oppression of the SeleucidflBi, and place it 
under the protection of the Lagid dynasty.* Standing in need 
of the sovereign's protection, the Jews strove to deserve it by 
their loyalty. "We can judge of it from one instance. The 
translators of the Alexandrian Bible prefer to call the " hare " 
haa-xmov^, or " fnrry-foot," instead of Aay<$s, to avoid the necessity 
of writing that Lagos was dasaed among the uncleaa Among the 
Bomans too, very unlike the unruly Jews of Palestine, they were 
highly respected for having rescued Csesar in the Alexandrian 
insurrection, and ever after supporting Roman interests in Egypt. 

» Strabo, Geog. 17, 1. * Diodor. 17, 52. 

s PUn. Panegyr. c. 31. * Or. 32, p. 373. 

* Ant xii. 9, 7j xiii 1 ; Bell, i 1, 1; vii. 10, %^ 
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Thus dtiriiig Eoman times the number of Egyptian Jews had 

grown to a million, for the most part settled in the capital.^ Two 
of the five sectir»Tis of Alexandria were called the Jewisli quarters, 
because the Jews were in the majority tiiere ; but this division 
had not prevented them from securing the best places of business 
in the other three quarters as well Their own quarters were 
none other than those advantageously situated beside the eastern 
harbour and the Canopus canaL For this reason they bad got 
the com trade into their own hands even before Caesar increased 
tlieir privileges in gialitiide for their loyalty. For the same 
reason the harbour police wrb also in their hands.^ Synagogues, 
pleasantly surrounded with plantations, stood in the various quar- 
ters of the city.* Their principal glory, however, was the chief 
synagogue, of whose great size and magnificence the Talmud can 
still tell^ In this way the Alexandrian Jews had, in the course 
of three centuries, grown to a highly respected commimity. 
They elected their own tribal ruler, who bore here the name of 
Alabarch, and whose family counted jiTnong the iirst in the 
kingdom. Tiie sons of the Ala>)arch married queens,® and could 
even become governors on condition of being converted. Equal- 
ity of rights showed that the once despised nationality had 
essentially united with the civilization of the empire: and in 
fact, by the intercourse of centuries with the Gentile world, the 
HeUenizing of the Alexandrian Jews had gone to the full extent 
permitted by the Oriental character of the Semite. 

The Greek Bible nhows how soon the Alexandrian Jews had 
forgotten their native toiigue and accommodated themselves to 
the language of the country. Tliis Bible, proceeding from se\ ei al 
hands, seems to have come into existence under the first Ftole- 

> Philo, In Flaoc. Mang. 2, 523. 

2 Jos. Aj). 2, 4 and 5 ; Jo8. BelL ii. 18, 7. 8 ; Ant adv. 7, 2. 10, 1 ; xix. 5, 2 ; 
Philo, In riacc. Mang. 525. 

3 Ap. 2, 25. « Leg. ad Gal M. 566. 
6 Giutz, Gesch. f1. Judon. 3, 29. « Ant. 6, 1. 

' Cf. Lipeiusy Alex. KeL Philos. in Schenkel's Bib.-Lex. 1, 87. 
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mies ; while the necessity of providing the civil law and religious 
edification in Greek, shows that the original tongue was no 
longer understood there. This translation of the Septuagint, in 
which Semitic thought fii^t attempted to represent itself in 

Hellenic form, became, like the German BiMe in the sixteenth 
century, one of the most important foundations of renascent 
cnltTire. It was the means of making the oriental spirit rmder- 
stood by the occidental. The Septuagint has therefore been 
caUed, not without justice^ the first apostle to go out into 
all liie world and teach all peoples.^ Those who as yet had 
only opened their ears to the sweeping cadences of a Cicero or 
the sweet harmony of Greek tragedy, heard for the first time 
the thunders of tlie Prophets and the sad monotone of the 
Psalms; and while the world grew weary of the j)om]) of the 
Verrines and deaf to the Philippics of a Demosthenes, the 
human heart opened more and more to the simple beauty of 
the holy book, so that Philo ventured to express the hope that 
the Scriptures, once in their Ghaldaean tongue accessible but to 
few, would in their Greek garb bring salvation to the majority 
of mankind, or perhaps to all humanity.' 

'I'he ( Jieek Bible, however, re-acted upon Judaism itself sooner 
than on the Gentile world. The Greek language uses the same 
word to express "word" and "reason." Herein lies the pro- 
found sense, that in their manifestation both are so completely 
blended that a change in the words produces a chai^ in the 
thought also. The Logos of the Greek Bible differed from that 
of the Hebrew, and thus there was immediate danger that the 
thoughts of the Scripture might become associated with those 
of Greek wisdom. The pro[)heis were now intcirpreted by the 
literature of the Hellenes. 'J'he things remained the same, but 
they were no longer illuminated by the sun of Palestine, but by 
the clearer liglit of the Ionic sky. No one had a finer percep- 
tion of what this fact signified than the Eabbis of Jerusalem* 
They felt perhaps that Shem could not remain the same if he 

1 Qriitz, Qeaeh. d. Jud. 3, 38. * Vita Mob. ii. Mang. 140. 
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spoke the tongue of Japhet, and with this true perception 
insisted that, as God had revealed his law on Sinai in the 
Hebrew language, it must be preserved in Hebrew. If it was 

forbidden to write the law on the skin of unclean animals, it 
was ten times as much forbidden to polhite it with the language 
of the heathen. Thus the daj of the Bible-feast, on which the 
Jews of Alexandria made a pilgrimage to the island of Pharos, 
was regarded by the pious in Palestine as a fast-day and day of 
misfortune, like that on which Israel danced before the g^den 
calf set up before them by Aaron.^ The severance between 
Hebrews and Hellenists, widened by the schools, henceforward 
tuiued chielly upon the Greek jJible. There was a different word, 
and consequently often a different law, in individual instancea 

So far, then, the prophecies of the orthodox had been fulfilled 
to the letter. But the Hebrews failed to see, on the other side, 
that without the Greek Bible the HeUenists must have been lost 
to Judaism. The question has often been put, how it came 
about that local customs were adopted by so few of all the 
Israelites, who had been pushed towards the west from the days 
of Alexander to those of Vespasian, wliile, wJiere two or three 
were gathered together, they formed a community that clung 
tenaciously to the belief of their fathers, so that in Gades they 
were not Spaniards, nor Macedonians in FhilippL The reason 
was not that ^they lacked the capacity of changing their modes 
of thought and character — ^where the Jew wished, he had the 
capacity to an extraordinary degree — the reason was, that 
although these men of Israel had for generations ce^ised to 
understand the Language of Caniiau, though they had grown up 
with all thehr material int^ests involved in those of their pre- 
sent abode, though the existence of their Hebrew brethren had 
become stranger to them than the customs of the heathen land 
in which they lived, still in every country the God of their 
fathers spoke to them through tlie mouth of the Greek Bible. 
It was this book, so lamentable to the iiabbis, that kept millions 
1 Philo, Vita Moa.ii 140^ seq.; Sofeiim, 1, 7, in Qi&te, 3, 429. 
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in the old faith, to win fresh millions for whom the Hebrew text 
would have remained a buried treasura 

In another direction, however, tlie Septuagint served to main- 
tain rather than to fill up the gulf b(!tweeii «Iew and Hellene. 
As Luther's Bible produced a new German, so the Septuagint 
produced its own idiom, which was by no means easy to Greek 
or Boman without something further. The popular speech of 
Macedon, in which the translators' experience lay, had now 
levelled the differences of the old Greek dialects. But the 
smooth-flowing speech of the great city needed to undergo a 
certain violence, a certain deepening and re-casting, to say what 
was said by tlie prophets of Israel, but had never entered into 
any Greek heart. In this way arose the Greek translation, wliich 
represents the original text poorly enough, in spite of its Hebrew 
. syntax. But at a time when the text created difficulties even in 
Palestine, this translation, in spite of all deficiencies, came into 
general use even outside Alexandria. As the Septuagint was 
thus naturalized instead of the original Seriptures, and practically 
became the only book read by the western Jew, and the source 
of his culture, there arose a peculiar Hellenistic idiom, Jewish- 
Greek, spoken in all the Dispersal of the west Thus they had 
at all events a dialect of their own within the inevitable supre- 
macy of the Greek language ; and a special literature gradually 
grew up in this dialect, established beside the national Hebrew 
literature as a faithful expression of the spirit of the Dispersal. 

In the first plaee, this Alexamlrian literature arose from exe- 
gesis or imitation of Biblical books — such as Aristobulus' work 
on the Pentateucli, tlie revised Ezra, the Epistles of Baruch and 
Jeremiah, the additions to Esther, the history of Bel and the 
Dragon at Babylon, and the additions to Daniel 

Soon, however, the gifted race of Alexandrian Jews, well 
adapted to literary productions, devoted itself to the imitation 
of Greek authors. xUention has already been made of the pseud- 
onymous writing's whieh recommend Israel and its law under 
Greek disguise. Besides, the pure joy of artistic creation came 
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into plaj^ One Ezekiel treated the exodus from Egypt in the 
form of a drama, in which the chief personages, Moses, his wife 
Sepphora, Baguel, and even God, speak in metrical dialogue. A 

certain Philo sang of Jerusalem in epic verse ; Theodotus made 
an heroic poem u})(>ii tlie i;ipe of Dinah and the strnwle of 
Jacob's sons with the men of She* lie m. As historians, Demetrius 
and £upolemu5 strove to win the laurels of 1 hue ydides. Even 
the novel-writers of the latest Greek period found a suc- 
cessful rival in the author of the ''Chaste Susannah." As a 
matter of course, the same scruples which the Hebrews had put 
forward against the use of the Greek lanmiai^e, arose in the 
Hellenistic community itself against the application of tlie forms 
of Greek art to sacred material. At all events, the Epistle of 
Aristeas tells highly edifying stories, how one Theopompus was 
punished with madness for having included the Jewish lawgivers 
in his secular history; while the tragic poet Theodectes, for 
producing something from the law upon the stage, was made 
blind untH he struck out the Biblical situations and reconciled 
Heaven witli his drama. It cannot be dL'nied that there was a 
certain inner justice in such opposition tn the Ilellenizing of 
Biblical material At all events, it was not through imitation 
of ancient forms of art that the Alexandrian Jews became of 
importance to the world. Indeed, the Jew's gifts do not gene- 
rally lie on this side, as his mind tends towards r^ularity. 
Hence he is endowed with a refined subtlety, which at this very 
time was absorbed, not without result, in the speculations of 
Greek philosophy. 

' The foUowhig fragments are taken from Euaeh. Prgep. Ev. ix. 17—39, 
collected m Miillef b Fiagmenta Hist Qr. 3, 207—230. 
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5. The Albxandbian Beligious Philqsopht. 

philosophy played so great a part in the spiritual intercourae 
of Hellenic cities, that the Jews for their part could not but 
enter into it, on the ground that it became persons of cultiva- 
tion to retlect upon the principles of things, to coiiccive of the 
world as a connected whole, and to replenish the " food of 
inherited opinion" with the spiritual nourishment of self-won 
wisdom. Israel in Alexandria did not therefore propose to give 
up their faith. They thought rather of ascribing to Moses the 
place held in Hellenic thought by Pythagoras, Plato or Aris- 
totle. Indeed, the Mosaic conception of the world seemed to 
veil itself in the duaHstic views of contemporary philosophy. 
The colonrless (tod of the philosophers, better than the good 
and nobler than the noble, who reigns over the world in unap- 
proachable remoteness, seemed to he the same of whom Isaiah 
said that before him the nations of the world were as a drop in 
the bucket, the same of whom Solomon confessed that a heaven 
of all heavens cannot contain him. Did not Plato's narrative of 
the fall of the soul correspond to the Fall as told in Genesis ? 
Did not all the coniplaiuts of the Porch over the corruption of 
mankind sound hke an echo of the prophets and psahnists ? 
If the salvation of sinful humanity and their intercourse with 
the Deity beyond were secured to the Platonists and Neo-pytha- 
goreans of the day by means of intermediate beings, what were 
these but God's angels who descended Jacob's ladder — what but 
the spirit of God that brooded over the waters, his wisdom, that 
the Scripture itself calls his first-born ?^ Granted that in the 
opinion of the Neo-pythagoreans this mediation should he under- 
taken by ascetics and holy men who had shaken oSl the bonds 
of sense, what sect could tell more of such seers and prophets 
than Israel, whose leaders once had spoken with God in the dim 
dawn of antiquity ? 

1 Prov. L 20 ; viii. 1 ; viii. 22, 
VOL. I. L 
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Thus it was Plato's monotheism, with its dttalifltic scheme 
and its scorn for the world, that Hebrew tliought was first able 
to grasp. It bec<ame the point of view from which the whole 
spiritual work of the Hellenes lay clear before tlie Jew. This 
belief in one infinitely noble and blessed Deity in another world 
was also recognized by bis holy books. What Plato says of the 
ideal world and the fields of truth did not seem strange to the 
Jew, because the world of ideas was identified either with the 
Eden of Genesis withdrawn to heaven, or witli the Messianic 
kingiloui of the ])rophets that was to come from licaven. There 
is no difticulty in explaining on psychological grounds how the 
children of two intermingling civilizations inclined to adopt views 
which were current in both ; and how they could believe they 
were in agreement and shared the same opinion, when in reality 
the two conceptions rested on opposite hypotheses. Still, in the 
cuurse of time, these coTio(']itions, whose identity was ai lusi 
only a matter of opinion, must actually have approached one 
another. We have already spoken of the inMuence of Oriental 
religions upcm Platonic philosophy. It was the same with the 
Jews. A& Platonic philosophy was absorbed into Semitic, the 
Old Testament conceptions likewise changed their shade and 
meaning. The translators of the Greek Bible had breathed so 
deeply of Greek air, that they endeavoured uneonseionsly to 
adapt the childish conceptions of the East to the balanced 
thought of Alexandria.^ The appearances of God are generally 
referred to visitations of angels or visions,^ and the interpreter 
ignores the places where God speaks of his mercy or other cha- 
racteristics which do not square with Plato's divinity.' The 
outlines of Platonic dualism appear more clearly, when, in the 

1 Cf. Lipsius, Alex. Relig. Phil, in Schenkel'a Bible- Lexicon, 1, 88. 

' Exofl. xxiv. 9 — n, whfre the "Rabbis in the Eabylonian Talmud, 
Megildali, I, lol. 0, reproached the Alexandrians with their mistranslation. 
Cf. Niirab. xii. 8, where the LXX. makes the sight a vision, Gen. xxxii. 30, 
where it conceives of an angel, Numb. xiv. 14, and of the iShechinab. So 
Job zzix. 25 ; Ps. xlii. 3, &e. 

* Gen. vi 6; xv. 3; jdx. 3; xxiv. 9^11, &c. 
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eighth verse of the Orphic pf)nin quoted above, Aristobvilus, per- 
haps one of the joint transbitors of the Septuagint, calls God, 
not creator, but artificer of the world, thus assuming a pre- 
existing matter set over against God from all eternity. "His 
Ahnightj hand," sajs the Book of Wisdom with direct Platon- 
ism, "made the world of matter without form."^ 

In the lack of earlier information, Aristobulus, a courtly 
scholar of king Ptolemy Philometor, about 160 B.C., is usually 
regarded as the originator of this Judseo-Greek philosophy. He 
dedicated his Commentary on the Penteteuch to his prince, with 
a preface^ in which he besought the mighty lord not to object 
to such expressions as the "arms, hands, feet, goings of Ood, but 
take them figuratively (<^tKriKa>$)." He means that such expres- 
sions should be explained as occurrences and developments in 
nature. By the " hand of (Jod" is to be undersiond his power; 
by his "standing," the fixity of the universal order. "God 
stands," says he in his exegesis; that is to say, "heaven never 
became earth, nor earth heaven, nor sun the full moon, nor moon 
the sun." Similarly, God's speakrog is to him only a pictorial 
expression for the action of the absolute First Cause, " for on each 
occasion it means, God spoke and it was done."' The applica- 
tion, then, as said above, of Platonic conceptions to the relations 
between God and the world, brought with it far-reaching changes 
in the thought of the Old Testament 

Dualism being accepted, it was necessary to accept also the 
intermediary principles, as Gtod himself in his state of bliss 
could not come into contact with sinful matter. Now several 
books of the canon met this necessity, for they rhetorically 
personified the l)i\ ine Wisdom and almost established it as an 
individual being ajjart from God. "Whence cometh wisdom?" 
asks Jol),* "and where is the place of understanding?" "God 
understandeth the way thereof ," he answers, ''when he made the 
weight for the winds, and weighed the waters by measure then 

> Wisd. xi. 17. • EuTOb. Pwep. Ev. viii. la 

» Ibid. xiii. \% < xxviii. 20. 

L 2 
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did he see it and declare it to men." In the panie way as Wisdom 
is lieie given (jlijeclix e existence so that (lod liiiuself can behold it, 
it appears in the Trover bs as a being timt can also speak to men. 
She stands upon a high place by the wayside and calls men to 
her with a loud voice. Jehovah prepared her in the heginning 
of his way, before all \m works ; she was bom before the moun* 
tains and hills ; when he appointed the foundations of the world, 
she was beside hi in as a worker and was his daily delitrht.^ In 
Sirach,- finally, we see Wisdom aj)i)ear in the assembled council 
of God as the first created of all spirits. Her glory is that she, 
created in the beginning before time was, proceeded from the 
mouth of God. She covered the newly created earth like a cloud 
(cl Gea i 2). She penetrates and rules all creation and all 
nations, but has her seat in a special sense amongst Israel, and 
is, as it were, end)odied in the book of their law.' In this sense 
Arislubulub also conceived of the "power of (lod" as powers 
separate from God, but of Wisdom as a mediator between God 
and matter.^ 

But this poetical idea of God's wisdom appears in a very dif- 
ferent light in the Book of Wisdom, which may have been 
composed at Alexandria in the reign of Caligula. This contem- 
porary of Philo, indeed, endows the " Wisdom of God " with all 

the attributes of the Stoic doctrine of the Logos, and thereby 
gives clear and tangible expression to what was before a vague 
poetic conception. The name of "Logos" was first given by 
Heraditus to the eternal law of the world's course, the regular 
movement in the world With him, the moving principle is based 
on the fact that the first cause of the world unites its opposing 
conditions in itself, and thus keeps all in a state of flux. In 
the Loyos are the livdng and the dead, the waking and sleeping, 
the young and the old. For when the one changes, it is the 

1 Pxov. vliL and ix. « Sir. 24. 

* PiOT* zady. 9 ; cH further Bamoh iii. 36 ; iv. I. 

* C£ the quotations given above horn Eusebius, Pncp. £v. ; also Heinze, 
Lehxe vom Logos, p. 186, aeq. 
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Other ; and when the other changes, it is the original once more."^ 

In this sense the Logos is called a boy playing at dice,^ since he 
keeps the world rolling. The law of contradiction inuat pre- 
exist in the foundation of all things, for movenieiit and hai iiiony, 
its laBt result, depend upon it. ** That which is cut in two fits 
together, and the lovelieet harmony arises from that which is at 
vaiianoe with itself."' " Combiue all and not all, the agreeing 
and disagreeing, concord and discord, and out of all arises one, 
and out of one, all/** 

Thus life in the world is like the form of the lyre, which 
divides and re-unites. In the same sense Heraclitus called war 
the father of all, for no harmony is possible without opposition, 
nor any living being but by man and woman.^ The Logos is 
therefore the eternal law of the world's movement shown in 
strife, ie. the play of contraries. It seemed to the philosopher 
that this world-moving principle found its purest representation 
in tire, and thus it appeared as if Heraclitus regarded hre as the 
original element. 

For a time, then, the idea of the Logos re-appeared in the 
history of Greek philosophy. Flato speaks of a divine reason, 
partaken of by the soul of the world and the human soul, but 
calls it vovi. God placed this reason in a soul, the soul in a 
body, and thus built up the whole, thereby completii^ the best 
and fairest work.® The soul of the world is tlie middle term l)y 
wliich it was possible for reason to enter into matter, the link 
between the Idea and the /a^ 6v, Thus we have a transcendental 
vovs or Xoyos, at the same time immanent in the world and 
humanity, corresponding to the Platonic dualism. Aristotle, on 
the other hand, applying his general theory that ideas are in 
things, thought of Nous, too, as immanent in the world, while 
applying the name of Logos to hiunan thought and the ethical 

^ Plat Cons, ad, Ap. 10, 1061). In Heinze, loc cit 12. 
' Clemens, Padag. 1, 90 C ; Hlppoljt ix. 9. inilc ai&if hni mtJ^ait tnrrtAw, 
s In Heinse, p. 14. * Aristot. De Mnndo, 5, 396j b \ 80. 

* In Heinse, 16. * Plato, Tim. 30 A, eeq. 
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standard indwelling in man. It is not until the Stoics that the 
conception of the Logos is restored to its complete rights. In 
opposition to dualism, the Stoics drew up a coherent system of 
monism. Although in this view of theirs everything is material, 
still the very idea of design actually dwells in matter. The 
world, in its totality and its individuals, is ordered for the best 
It must therefore have an indwelling, selecting, creative prin- 
ciple ; this principle is the sovereign Logos. Matter, in itself 
immovable, becomes through the Logoe a living world.^ It is the 
Logos that continually shapes the world, and therehy maintains 
it. Tins is the sense in whieh the hymn of Cleanthes is com- 
posed : " Nought ha})])eii3 ou earth without thee, 0 Daemon, nor 
in the ethereal pole of heaven nor in the sea, save what the 
wicked do in their own blindness of heart Thou canst make 
the rough smooth ; thou dost bring order out of confusion, and 
the hostile is friendly to thee.*'* Hence human life, too, must 
move in harmony with him, the Dtemon of the world. 

It is not loo much for later and degenerate forms of Hellenistic 
thought to insist on representing tliis Logos, the creative power 
of the Stoics, which works towards an end, as entirely material 
and corporeal The Logos is subtle, universal, ethereal matter. 
It is often represented as itfcv/ia, Le. as a breath permeating the 
world and all bodies, and keeping the whole together ; giving 
form and consistency to things, and producing the cycle of life.' 
Figuratively, it can aku be described as light or heat, like the 
fire of Heraclitus, which streams through the universe.^ Then, 
ou account of its creative activity, it is also called anri/ifia or 
A<$yos air^/iarucAs* For all <nr</9/Mi is a breath or irv^/ia, a part 

1 SeiMea, Nat QomL Prolog. 14; ConsoL ad Helv. 8, 8; Ciceio, Nat 
Deor. i. 1^ 30. 

* Stob. Edog. Phya. i p. 32. 

s Tertull. Apologet 21 : H»c (ae. Iiogon) deatithes in apiritum congerit, 
quern penneatoram luuTeraLtatia affinnat Sext Fynb. 3, 218; Diog. Lent. 

7, 148. 

* Cic Nat Deor. i. 14, 29, aaq. 
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of the Xoyos. So £uv therefoie, as the Logos produces forms 
from itself, it is seed ; so far as it receives them again, iira^ In 

this sense, Augustine says of the Stoics that they called Jupiter 
(tho Logos) prof/enitor (/nietrirque, because he sends forth all 
seeds from himself in order to receive himself again into hiinself. 
The type-forming powers, then, are connected with the individual 
portions of seed, so that the individual mpftara themselves are 
again described as Aoyos.* All life« then, depends upon these 
functions of the Logos. In the actual world, the seed, tmfolding 
according to its peculiar law, is ready for all developments. 
The whole coiuae of the world proceeds according to inner and 
absolute necessity, from the first unfolding of the seed up to 
the return of things to the seed, whence the same order of things 
once more begins in exactly the same way. This eternal order 
is the ttfiapfthni, the concatenation of cause and effect, without 
which notiiing happens,' and which "connection" in Uie last 
i^ort is simply the Logos. 

If, then, it can be said ihaL the wliole of Nature moves Kara 
\6yov, it follows that man participates in the Logos in a special 
sense. The higher being received the further gift of reason, in 
which the Logos itself attains consciousnesa By means of 
reason, man succeeds in bringing himself into harmony with the 
universe — ^that is to say, arrives at the naiurat eonvmietUer vivere 
which is the end of Stmc ethics.'' It is natural, too, that his 
Logos is thought of as thorouj^hly iiiateiial. It comes into 
being with the soul througli the engendering which conniiuni- 
cated the germ of reason to the child ;^ wherefore reason in man 
is only a part of the universal world-reason, which is itself 
thought of as materiaL This, and this alone, is the basis of the 

^ Pint Comm. not 35 (1077 B). 

* Plut. Det One 29 (426 A); Stoh EcL i 372; Seneca, QaeMt Kat 
ill. 29, 3. 

* Loec ap. Heinae, 120, loc. cit 

* Zeno's 6fuiKayn»iihn»e Knv, Plut. Cam. Princip. Philoe. 2 (777 B, seq.) 

* Plat Stoic. Bep^ 41 ; Placita Philos. 4, 11. 
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great rogulaiity of the universe. Beason is one and the same 
in men and things. Nature, not man's decree, determines what 
is just. The wise man finds tliis law hj consideration of tlie 
world's course, and %iriue is only experience of what takes place 
in Nature.^ Tliere is but one Logos in the universe," the hymn 
of Gleanthes deolaies in lofty strains, " everlasting, shunned hj 
the wicked amongst mortals ; unhappy they, who, ever longing 
to possess the good, regard not God's universal law, nor hearken 
to that, whidi if they reasonahly obeyed, they would lead a good 
life."« 

During imperial times this doctrine of the Logos was by far 
the most wide-spread and popular method of explaining life in 
the world and representing the connection of things. Now 
while elsewhere Jewish thought felt drawn to Plato's dualism, 
the author of the "Wisdom of Solomon" preferred to describe 
the world-forming " Sophia," which in later books acts as inter- 
mediary between God and man, as the subtle and universal 
natural law of tlii> Stoics whicli ijenetiates every pore. " Sophia" 
is identical in his view with the St(ne Logos, for he occasionally 
exchanges their names,^ and thus Wisdom is designated by all 
the attributes of the Stoic Logos. "There is," it is said, "in 
' Sophia' an understanding spurit (trvcC^a), holy, one only, mani- 
fold, subtle, lively, clear, undefiled, plain, not subject to hurt, 
loving the thing that is good, quick, which cannot be letted, ready 
to do go(Mi, kind to man, steadfast, sure, free from care, having 
all power, overseeing all things, and going through all understand- 
ing, pure and most subtle spirits. For Wisdom is more moving 
than any motion. She passeth and goeth through all things 
by reason of her pureness." Though the description so &r is 

^ Cicero, De Leg. i 6, 13, speaks of a ratio wmma 4nrita i» nafwra, qum 
jubet ea, gwB fadendia 8mt, prehibetque cantraria; vf. also De L^. i 12, 33; 
IL Amet IL 4 ; Diog. vii 87. 

* Stob. EcL Phya i. p. 32. 

' Wisdom of Solomon iz, 1; zvi. 12; zviii. 18, seq.; OQaTenely, Philo, 
Vitii Mofl. Mang. ii m, eallfl the Logos " Sophia." 
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entirely that of the Stoic Logosj Platonic dualism re-appears 
when the writer continues : "For she is the breath of the power 

of God, and a pure influence flowing from the glory of the 
Ahnighty : therefore can no defiled thing fall into her. For she 
is the brightness of the everlasting light, the unspotted mirror 
of the power of God, and the image of his goodness. And being 
but one, she can do all things : and remaining in herself, she 
maketh all things new : and in all ages entering into holy souls, 
she maketh them friends of God, and prophets."^ Under the 
influence, therefore, of Stoic and Platonic conceptions arises an 
independent liypo.stasis of the wisdom of God, wliich before was 
persouitied only in a rhetorical and })oetical manner. Like the 
Stoic Logos, it is a TrvcG/ua ;^ and as the Stoics designate their 
Logos a Tvcvfta votpov^ the writer gives the same name to Sophia 
in vii 22. Like the Stoic Logos, it penetrates the whole world 
as a subtle, omnipresent ether ;^ like it, again, it is thought of 
as subtle matter.* Its Platonic position as mediator between 
God reigning on high and the terrestrial world, has a still 
stronger tendency towards a personal shape. It is a breath of 
God, the pure effluence of the majesty of the Almighty, the 
reflection of the eternal light, the mirror of God's activity and 
the inu^ of his goodness. It is that which sits upon the divine 
throne,^ initiated into the mysteries of God. It was present 
when he created the world, or rather it was itself the all-creative 

artificer of the universe {iravTiov rfj^^ktrts). 

Now it is precisely in those places where independent exist- 
ence is most definitely ascribed to the mediating principle, that 
the writer plainly calls it Logos as well as Sophia. God hath 
made all things with his Word, and ordained man through his 
Wisdom," he says in iz. 1, with Hebrew parallelism. The Logos 

* Wiad. SoL vii 22-27. > i. 6 ; vii. 7 j vii 22. 

* Cfl Heinze, Logos, 196. * vii 24; viii 1. 

^ As Ib flhown by the Jewish conception of the abaolate wveS/ia and the 
epithets ireXv|Kp£c» Xenroy, ^tdv^trWf ^jb, rpavov, 
<ix.4. ' Wifld.Sol.vii22;Tiu.6. 
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Baved Israel in the wildemesa ** It was neither Herb nor plaister 
that restored Uiem to health, but thy Word, O Lord, which 
healeth all thinga*** So, too, the Word chastised Egypt. ** Thine 

almighty Word leaped down fi'om heaven, out of thy royal 
throne, as a fierce man of war into tlie midst of a land of de- 
struction, and brought thine unfeigned cominandnient as a sharp 
sword; and standing up filled all things with death; and it 
touched the heaven and stood upon the eartL"' One sees how 
the author read the Scriptures from the point of view of con- 
temporary Platonists, that God must enter into relation with 
the world, devoid of God, by means of inteiniediaries. Thus the 
rhetoi'ical personification of the Wisdom of God grew up into a 
metaphysical personality; and the author of the Book of Wisdom, 
as if he still had a suspicion that he was introducing an alien 
thought into the Scripture, is intent on proving minutely the 
.operation of this intermediate being in sacred history.' It was 
Wisdom that accompanied Joseph to his prison and consoled 
hiin; it was Wisdom that smote the Eg\^tians and disturbed 
their river ; Wisdom that spoke through Moses and put jisalnis 
in the mouth of infants. Here, then, wa.s the source of the 
Biblical conception of the Logos-Sophia, which thereafter played 
so great a part in Alexandrian and Christian theology. 

Outside this doctrine of intermediate beings, the Platonic 
conception of the world further appears in the utterances of 
the Book of Wisdom upon the nature of mam The author holds 
the body to be no longer the home, Itut the prison, of the soul. 
" The corruptible body presseth down the soul, and the eartlily 
tabernacle weigheth down the mind that museth upon many 
things."^ He makes his Solomon acquainted with the Platonic 
pre-ezistence of the soul, to which, on its earthly journey, is given 
a better or worse husk according to its virtue. " I was a witty 
child," says the wise king, " and had a good spirit ; yea, rather 
being good, I came into a body undefiled."^ Similarly, on 

^ Wisd. SoL xtL 12. > lb. xviii. 15-16. « lb. z.— xiL 
* lb. ix. 16. » lb. viii 19. 
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Platonio principles, it cannot be due to Gkxl that this body is 
perishable and subjected to pain, for no evils flow from the 

source of all good. " God made not death, neither hath 
pleasure in the destnictiou of the living. For he crentt I dl 
things that they might have their being ; and the generations 
of the world were healthful" ^ " He created man to be immortal^ 
and made him to be an image of his own eternity ; nevertheless 
through envy of the devil came death into the world, and they 
that do hold of his side do find it"' These verses contain 
the unmistakable expression of the feeling that dominates the 
Platonic and Neo-pythagorean scliools of the time — on tlie one 
hand, the sense of physical and moral evil ; admiration of divine 
perfection on the other. To explain the former without losing 
the latter, nothing remained but to establish matter or its 
governing principle as the enemy of God, and this was done by 
our author.* 

In addition to the author of the Book of Wisdom, we 
come across other Jewish historians with the same blending of 
Platonic, Stoic and Jewish views. The fourth Book of the 
Maccabees, as it is called, bearing the title, " On the Dominion 
of Beason," is at great pains to support its Stoic principle by 
many examples ibrom Jewish history, and so to prove the people 
of Israel the true Stoics. In the Epistle of Aria teas also, we 
find thoughts aldn to those of the Book of Wisdom. The writer 
distinguishes the power of God from the one God, and makes 
this power permeate everything.* Sinnhirly, Jason of Cyrene, 
in our edition of his work (2 Mac. iii 38), makes a power of God 
have its habitation in the temple at Jerusalem, as Heliodorus 
learnt to his cost 

Among the essentially Platonic and Pythagorean uiterpreta- 
tions of the Old Testament, must finally be classed the fact that 
the conce])tion of prophecy gains a speeiiie sense of prediction. 
Jehovah in the Old Testament talked with whom he w ould : he 

1 WiscL SoL i ia» seqq. > lb. iL S3. 

« C£ ZeUer, PhiL d. Gr. iii % 231. « In Haverkamp, S» 116. 
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Bummoned his prophets from the meadows or horn the mulberry 
orchard. Now it was held that God revealed himself only to 
the penitent and ascetic. In the sharp division between divine 
and human, unearthly ecstasy alone could make a man capable 

of receiving Guil's word. Now it was held that the piophets 
spuke in ecstasy, and their prudiiction, "the Holy Scripture," 
passes for a revelation imparted without any Imiuan co-opera- 
tion. It is like an oracle issuing from the lips of the Py thia, but 
spoken by the God« not by her. Now for the first time we meet 
with those contemplative descriptions of the ecstasy of the pro- 
phets, who are carried away, are beside themselves, hear things 
unutterable, "accompany their wonls with many gestures of the 
secret art," or "in sleep behold God with the soul's waking 
eye descriptions such as can often enough be read in the later 
Jewish writings, obviously under the Neo-py thagorean theory of 
inspuation.^ 

If then, as we saw above» the Hellenic world had drawn 
nearer to the monotheism of Israel and its deep conviction of 

the sinfulness of human nature — on the other hand, Judaism 
in Alexandria had undertaken to fit its leHgious convictions 
into the framework of the Platonic scheme of the universe. 
The Biblical doctrine of the sinfuiness of all flesh grows to 
the fundamental antithesis between a sensual and a spiritual 
world; God's superhuman majesty rises to absolute incompre- 
hensibility ; the separation between the time of promise and the 
time of fulfilment, between the day of preparation and the hour 
of salvation for earth, becomes a belief in another world; the 
doctrine of resurrection becomes the dogma of pre-existence and 
immortality ; the praise of the Divine Wisdom leads to its per- 
sonification as a saving intermediary, and the simplicity of Old 
Testament prophecy is replaced by a doctrine of inspiration 
bordering on pagan divination. 

» Philo, Vita Mos. ii., Mang. 108, 124, 135, 163, seqq. ; De DecaL u. 184 ; 
Jos. BelL iv. 8, 3. Similarly the vieioiw in the fourth Book of Esr% i 4 ; 
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In other worda, the recent Pkioiiic dualism liad taken the 
place of the Biljlical conceptiou of the world among these Alex- 
andrian Jews. Consequently all were confronted with the 
problem on which the Stoa had spent its energies. This new 
view was to be read into the holy traditions, which no one was 
wUting to give up. As in the case of the Stoa, the solution of 
this problem lay in an allegorical interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures. The letter of the Scripture was not to be touched ; but 
where it contradicted tlie special theor}'^ of the world, it was 
given an allegorical meaning. Thus it is possible for the Epistle 
of Aristeas to state that the Jewish ordinances about meats, 
truly expounded, contain the entire ethics of the Greeks. What 
the prohibition of certain meats really inculcates is, that no 
intercourse may be held with the impure. "When it is forbidden 
to taste birds of ])rey, justice and righteousness are recommended. 
Animals with cloven hoofs niav be eaten because their feet 
represent the severance between God's people and the ungodly.^ 
It is only too clear, however, in other writers of allegories, 
that their new interpretations had an eye to the doubts of the 
Alexandrian Jews far more than the scruples of the Gentiles. 
For after these Jews had unconsciously adopted the Hellenic 
view of life, <ill manner of objections to the Bible narratives 
rose in the awakened intelligence of the great city, in s})ite of 
reverence for the religion of their fathers. Many things gave 
offence, others raised a smile. From the point of view of more 
modem conceptions, only dealmg with great numbers and cosmic 
principles, the entire history of Israel was too petty and insig- 
nificant to display special revelations. In this state of affairs the 
allegoriciil method entered the lists against the very children of 
Israel, to teach them that u deep mysterious meaning lay hidden 
behind the antique liistories which they derided. Although 
the refined and sophisticated generation of the great city found 
the merits of these perennially youthful narratives of patri- 
archal history fall far short of divine revelation, still they 

1 In the copy iu Jos. Haverk. ii. 116. 
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accepted the doctrine that these narratiyes imparted deep philo- 
sophic trutlis under the guise of metaphor. Just as Uie Stoics 
saw the harmony of the universe in Hera liuni> upon the chain> 
and in the mutilated Uranus the limit set to the generative 
power of substance, so Jewish allegorists found in Abraham the 
symbol of searching activity, and in Sarah the personification of 
virtue. Their wanderings in Palestine and Egypt represent 
allegtjrically all the errors and perils that reason and virtue are 
liable to in this evil world. ^ 

To hear Philo V>egiu his essay on the waudcriugH of Abrahaui 
with these words — " Go forth from thy land aud thy kindred 
and thy father's house into a land that I will show thee *' — ^recalls 
an exegesis of Genesis from the lectern of the synagogue. The 
meaning, adds the preacher, is that when God wiUs to purify the 
soul, he constrains it to depart from three places — the body, 
perception, and human means of expression. His country signi- 
fies the body, for of the body it is said, l:;<irlh thou art and to 
earth thou shalt return. Kindred siguities seuaible perception, 
for this is brother or sister to the very soul. The home in which 
the soul dwells is the word, for the soul dwells in speech as man 
in a house. To attain to God, the soul must not only renounce 
the body, but depart from it and soar above it; must turn firom 
bodily pleasures, must deliver itself from the deceptions of sen- 
suous perception, and ])lunge into a dopth that l)rin(xs no word to 
utterance. Then it will fulfil the word, "Go forth from thy land 
and thy kindred and thy father's house." A similar thought 
finds objective expression in the story of Jacob. The patriarch's 
arrival at Bethel as the sun set, was not worth mentioning in 
the course of the revelation, although it is immediately stated 
that Jacob saw God there. This allegory was intended rather to 
show mankind that the natural light of perception (the sun) 
must 1)1! withdrawn in order that philoso])hy (Jacob) may behold 
God intuitively, it being well known that speculation is a thought 
with closed eyes.^ 

* Philo, De Migr. Abnh. Mang. 11. 15, seq. * Quod a deo Somnia, 1, C38. 
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The laws in the Scripture were treated in the same way as 
the narratives. Tlie puiiishiueiit threatein^d against the wife^ 
who, to aid her husband in a quarrel, seizes hold of his adversary 
immodestly, only means that there exists in the -psyche a ten* 
dency towards the sensual that must be lemoved.^ Thus a thing 
intelligible in itself was stamped as a hieroglyph, and vivid 
nanative transformed into insipid allegory, as much because an 
extravagant doctrine of inspiration allowed no revelation of 
nnpret^^nding stories, as because tlie sophisticated taste of the 
great city had grown inaipabie of understanding tlie loftiness of 
these simple narratives. So it came about that, while moral 
exposition, Pharisaic casuistiy and Babbinistic cycle of legend 
played the chief part in Hebrew synagogues, "philosophizing," 
to use Philo's expi ession, went on in those of Alexandria — ^that is 
to say, devotion to researcli and the consideration of nature. The 
parash and haphttir of the sabbath were forced to provide a 
basis on which to introduce themes of psychology and pliysics, 
or Stoic speculations on the soid of the world, or, at best, general 
moral precepts. Traits of nationality, in the highest degree 
offensive to the old believers, had made their way into the 
synagogues of the Hellenista 

These seceding Alexandrian Jews, however, became as strik- 
ingly eager to convince tlie world of their belief, as the 
fanatical schools of the Hebrews. The Gentiles round about 
them sought a satisfying rehgion that would not run counter to 
their circle of ideas, while the Hellenists were as firmly con- 
vinced as the Hebrews that this religion of the future was their 
own reformed Judaism. Moreover, it was easier for them than 
for the Pharisees of Jerusalem to satisfy the philosophical 
demands of the new period. After melting down the solid 
meaning of the Old Testament into the most arbitrary of alle- 
gohes, they could find no diihculty in castmg it into any mould 
they pleased. For their exegesis, which the simplest fact could 
upset, it was but a trifle to transform the general outlines of the 
> Dent XXV. 11, seq. * Philo, De SpecuL Legibua^ 329. 
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old Jewiflh conoeptioii of the world into those of the Platonic 
scheme ; and thus we actually see the great Jewish writers of 

tliis period, Pliilo and after liim Josephus, reproduce Mosaism 
in Huch a wav that it seemed to satisfy all ixjstulates of the 
existing religious consciousness. As oiiee tlie -lew Mendelssohn 
in Berlin tried to persuade the eighteenth century that the 
natural religion their thinkers dreamed of was neither more nor 
less than Judaism, with its dogmas of God, virtue and immor- 
tality, — so in the then capital of enlightenment, the Jew Fhilo 
set forth such a Judaism as bore all the qualities demanded by 
the tiiiiL' as sitriis of a true revelation of the Deity, \ iz., origin in 
dim antiquity, communion through a divinely blessed mage and 
worker of miracles, recognition of the irreconcilable contrariety 
between Grod and the world, harmony effected between both 
through intermediate beings, and belief in a beyond and a just 
retribution. 

Now little as the Old Testament really contained these re- 
quisites, it must not be supposed that tlie Alexandrian Jews 
were fully conscious of self-deception in representing it under 
Heilenizing forma From the nature of tlif ( ise, some such 
attempt must necessarily have aiisen within Judaism. Here in 
Alexandria they had unconsciously arrived at the data of the 
Greek view of the world ; and this view, grand and noble as it 
was, lacked one thing alone — a firm rel^ous convictioiL How 
could the reformed Jew there fail to believe that his religion, 
reconciled with the spirit of the age, was the one that the nations 
waited for ? No little rivalry, no little Jewisli exaggeration and 
inaccuracy, crept in withaL There was no lack of advertisement. 
But, on the whole, it must be recognized that it really was a 
great stroke for Philo's system to have embraced the Jewish and 
the Greek world. To be sure, Philo deserved the usual title of 
penetration less than any one, as with him the discriminating 
functions of the iritelleet operate with extraordinaiy weakness. 
But to display so much inward unity in eclectic combinations, to 
regularly achieve passable consistency in the union of disparate 
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ideas, to lend the semblance of deep exposition to forced inter- 
pretation, and to find a point of view at which Plato and Moses 
seem to say the same tiling — all this was only possible to one so 
poetically gifted as the proliiic author of Alexandria. The essen- 
tial justification of this method is shown withal by its produc- 
tive activity, increasing for centimes, whilst all other bastard 
representations of contempozaij' eclecticism died out in the 
second generation. 



c. riiiLo. 

Among all the wealthy families of Alexandria, that of the 
alabarch Alexander stood pre-eminent. It held the same central 

position there as the house of Saramalla in Antioch. Of old 
and nominally priestly descent, wealth had given this family 
an influence equally respected in Egypt, Palestine and Rome.^ 
Ascending from the outer court of the temple at Jerusalem 
through any of the nine gates to the court of the Israelites, a 
new-comer was struck with the folding-doors of each of these 
gateways, made of bronze and Corinthian copper, and covered 
with gold and silver. Then the astonished visitor was told, 
'* This wealth was la\'ished on the nine gates of the temple by 
Alexander, the fatlier of Tiberius."^ We read, too, of this same 
man, that when an exiled prince asked him for 200,000 drachmas, 
he granted the loan without more ado.< Tins f^gyptian Croesus, 
Alexander, head of the Alexandrian Jews, was a well-known 
character at the imperial court* For many years he had 
managed the aflairs of Antonia, Tiberius' sister-in-law, and of 

^ Ant xriii 8» 1 ; xic. 6, 2; HieroiL CataL Script. 11 ; EiaseK Hist Eccl. 
2, 4 ; Phflo, De Aniinai c a In Aucher, 1, 124—172. 

* BelL 5, 3. s Ant xviiL 6, 3. 

< Coneeming him, e£ BnUl, Alabarchs, In Qeigex^s Jiid. ZntHcluift, 1864, 
4, 3rd yearly voL, p. 276. 

YOL. L M 
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her son Claudius, and had been entrusted with their seal.* 
Antonia stood high in Tiberius' favour,^ and this re-acted upou 
the position of her Mend. We see this from the fact that he 
named his son Tiberins Alexander ; and this son, as the reward 
of his conversion, was admitted into the ranks of the Boman 
aristocracy. First an officer, then procurator of Palestine, the 
son of the Jewish alabarch finally rose to be governor of Eg}^t, 
a pusilicm only attainalile by unconditional adherents of the 
imperial house. One of liis sons wedded Bernice, daughter of 
king Agrippa, but died early; the other, Bemetrius, also son- 
in-law of the Jewish king, succeeded his father as alaharck' 

From this illustrious family, befriended by the imperial court 
and married to kings' daughters, sprang Philo, alike in politics 
and in leai iiiiig the spokesman of tliu ^Uexandrian Jews. Brother 
or nephew of the alabarch Alexander * he was intimate with the 
affairs of his native city, although political life did not suit his 
inclinations.* He complains rather of the jealousies of the men 
who had been driven against him in the waves of political strife. 
Still his manner of writing was not perhaps uninfluenced by the 
fact of his being one of those fortunate mortals who can take 
their own line, free from all material cares, and in possession 
of all the aids to literature. Thus he is the best representa- 
tive of those cultured Jews to whom wealth made possible a 
certain Inxury of mind. From youth upwards lie had studied 
the Greek Bible at home, and had advanced in Hebrew as far as 
reading the words and attempting critical derivations,^ and for 
this purpose was educated in Greek philosophy and the encydo- 

* Aut xix. 5, 1. a j[,eg. ad Oai. 2, 669 ; Ant. xviii. 6, 4. 
8 Ant. xix. 6, 1 ; xx. 5, 3. 

* Cf. on this point, Ewald, 6, 259. The former according to the express 
assertion, Ant. xviii. 8, 4. The piercR trfin elated by Aucher from the 
Armenian, 1; 44, 123, 161, ])re.^ujj]K>sc' tlio latter. 

* Philo, De Legibaa iSpecial. Mang. ii. 299. 

* One of the most reinarkalilf is the derivati«m of " Kl oh im," according to 
which '^Eh)hini'' are the alhes of El, as those of Cronos are Ctonioi. 
Fragm. Hist. Gnec Vol. iii. p. 568, 18. 
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p»dic sciences of Alexandria's most highly-paid sophists. Thus 
prepared, he lives in intimate communion witli t]i<' Pentateuch 
and his favourite prophet and " hierophant/' the sensitive 
Jeremiah; but he pays equal respect to the holy PktoJ He 
speaks of the holj societies of Pythagoreans, and is acquainted 
not only with Parmenides and Empedocles, but also with Zeno, 
Cleanthes, and other Stoics.* Equally fair to (lentile 'views, he 
does not deny the existence of natural forces cone sp on ding to 
principles denoted by the names Mars, Apollo, Poseidon ; and 
sometimes even acquiesces in the name for the thing.^ He 
plunged deeper into Pythagorean speculations, indeed, than 
suited with sober sense, and the explanation of things from the 
meaning of numbers and the sex of ideas, the jingling categories 
of male and female, maiden and mateiiutl, begetting and be- 
gotten, may have tickled the ears of his contemporaries, Imt to 
us they are a confused noise. On the other hand, he was also 
interested in making acquaintance with the natural sciences 
which flourished in the previous decades,^ and thus few con- 
temporaries can have surpassed him in breadth of knowledge. 
Yet his historical significance rests not on this, but on the 
peculiar intermediate position ocenpied throughout by Hel- 
leuiani between the eulture of East and West, and stamped, as 
it were, upon the story of his life. In spirit, in society and in 
politics, placed between Rome and Jerusalem, he makes a pil- 
grimage to the temple of his fathei& Before him, the son of a 
priestly family, the gates of the court of the priests open, and 
the scion of so meritorious a house is permitted to offer sacri- 
tiee, like a priest, in Jerusalem itself.^ ^^loreover, none is so 
fit as he to transact ailaiis at ikjme, where Antonia, Caligula's 

^ Hagar, M. 519—545 ; De ProvicL 2, 42. 

2 Quod Omn. Prob, Lib. Introd. ^ L^. ad Cai. Mang. 661. 

* De Aninial. in Aucher, 1. c. 

" Fniginont iu Euscb. Pncp. Evan. 8, 13; In Mang. 617; De Prov. ed. 
Aucher, 2, c. 107. Fui ego ibi tempore, quo in patriae templum mittebar ad 
orationeni hostiasque otierendas. 

M 2 
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grandinoLhei , is liis yiatroness; for it is said of him that he will 
not knock at the palace-doors in vain. 

As to his family life, opinions differ. The highest morality 
was not to be found among the rich Jewish aristocracy. Still 
one anecdote, based upon well-known Boman narratives, declares 
that Philo's wife renounced all ornament, saying that his pre- 
sence was oniaint'ut enou<xh.^ But he liiniself expressea liis feel- 
ings very plainlively about the happiness woiiieii can give. The 
cehbar v of the Essenes nie(?ts with his approval, " because woman 
is a self -loving, excessively jealous creature; strong enough to 
shake man's morality and to allure him with endless artifices. 
For she devises flattering speech and other hypocrisy, as if on 
the stage ; she bewitches sight and hearing; and as her triumph 
is to fool mvw, she (loludcs the sovereign reason. Bui vvlien 
children coiue, tlic woman is Idled with pride and assuraiu o : she 
speaks out impudently wliat she formerly insinuated in wily 
dissimulation, and without shame compels one to do everything 
that is harmful to society."* It may he left an open question 
whether Philo is speaking from personal experience ; but, at all 
events, he who has nothing more to complain of has not been 
hard hit by fortune. 

A piuUB autl happy man, homiured by his people, admired 
by his relations, with a reputation spread over the world by 
the ramifications of the Dispersiil, Philo's whole being gives 
the impression of a personality which, removed from the hard 
struggle for existence, could speak the more tenderly and sym- 
pathetically of the universal wretchedness of mankind. like 
his citiitoinporarv Seneca, he mediUitt'il in cushioned ease^ upon 
the stress of llie linite, mourning this life a.s llie captivity of the 
souL He, too, has that weary senile mood, in which liis coiUtiin- 
poraries found nothing better to say of the world and history 
than that all has existed before and all is vanity. In human 

^ In Aucher, 1. c. ' Apnl. pro Jnd. li. 634. 

^ Ct., for example, his offoTniTi.ate ooniplaiiit s over the pohtical demands of 
Ml'e upou Ilia leisure; Dc Leg. iSpecial. Mang. 2, 299. 
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matters/' he says in pftssing, " nothing has true existence. Thej 
are aiiy ima^ without teal being, nowise different from dreams, 
li \ uii will not count the fate of individuals as snch, consider the 

lot of mankind as a whole. Does it not ofter the spectucle of a 
sliip toased to ami fro by the waves, now progressing, now nn-ed- 
iiig, with winds now favourable, now coutraiy ? lor the divine 
word, which the multitude are wont to call happiness, moves in 
a circle, and traversing cities, lands, nations, distributes to each 
his own lot"^ Thus we see even this chosen favourite of fortune 
visited by the suffering of the world ; to him the time is out of 
joint, and this mood of resignation and contcjupl for the world 
is one reason amongst a hundred othei^s that led him to study. 

Inclination, leisure and the set of the times, had made him a 
philosopher. Although the encycloptedic sciences, in his own 
words, attracted him like fair slaves, he gave his heart to philo- 
sophy alone, their queen.' He could not have been intended for 
exact methods, for he devoted himself even to philosophy rather 
with imagination than with severely accurate reasoning. In his 
speculations it seemed even to himself as tliough he soared 
through the universe with sun and moon and stars.^ His intel- 
lectual work was sheer enjoyment; the kind of eclecticism with 
which he interweaves the flowers of Greece and Israel, bringing 
together lof conceptions albeit incapable of union, shows that 
in him the first place was held, not by strenuous thought, but by 
a cultivated capacity for spiritual enjoyment, just as his alle- 
gorical dreams show feeling more than |)rofnn(iiLy. He is not 
wanting^ either in that playful rabbinical dialectic which deUghts 
to pulverize the contradictions of opponents one against another . 
like all Jews, he is incapable of letting things act quietly on 
each other, and has a quibbler^s readiness to seize on the para- 

^ Quod Dens sit Immul M. 298, seq. 

* De OoDgr. Qner. Eiud. Gr. 1, 55a * De Spec. Leg. M. 29{». 

^ The most conspicuous proof is the ironical inquiry, Leg. ad Qai. M. 557, 
seq., what cluinis GaiuB has on the Deity, in which he develops a reaUy 
entertaming quibblei 
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doxical side of things, and so to overlook the point of chief 
importance. 

But in him this rabbinical hair-splitting is tempered by an ap- 
preciation of everything beautiful, fitting in a mtm of culture and 
rank ; and in words at least he never fails to recuguize other than 
Jewish achievements. He can value the profimdity of heathen 
myths; he speaks with reverence of the old heroes who cleared 
water and sea of monsters and handed down salutary discoveriea 
He who first pressed out wine, the dispeller of care, thereby 
distracting man's gaze from the dreary present and flattering the 
lieait with a rosy future, might Ik; sure of his cutirc gratitude, 
whether liis name be Lil>er or Noah. He has a symjmthetic tear 
for the tine myth of the Dioscuri, one of whom was born mortal, 
the other immortal, and who share their lot in brotherly love ; 
nor does he fail to kindle at the thought of Heracles making 
safe ways for trade and travel^ 

An amiable piety, seemingly more sentimental than strong, 
suits well with this seuyitive being. He sbai es with all men of the 
enliglitenmeut a tendency to moralize ; for the greater the dis- 
tance of God from the immediate consciousness, the greater the 
breadth and detail with which he can be demonstrated in nature 
and history. The careers of Flaocus, Isidor, ApoUonius, Gaius 
and so forth, make it clear to the reader ad nauseam that the 
reprobate is miserably overthrown, that the debauchee of his 
time is consumed by worms, that many a one has spoken lilas- 
phemously to his own destruction, and the enemies of Israel in 
particidar shall not rejoice in their hostility during their last 
hours.^ But our garrulous Hebrew can speak words of wisdom 
withal ; and no one has read unmoved the introduction to his 
accoimt of the times of CSaligula, where Philo, looking back upon 

* Leg. ad GaL M. 557. While the Book of Wisdom, vli. 2, and Jesus 
Sixach, i. 15, designate the Law of iBiael as the dweUing-place of Wisdom, 
it is chaiaeteiistie of Fhilo, in the tractate Q. Onm. Ftob. Lib., to make the 
Logos the source of SoWs «nd Lyeuzgtur legislation. 

' 01 tlie various examples in the Leg. ad Gai, and tlie edifying example 
De Nominiun Uub M. 587. 
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the days of oppression that now Jie behind his people, asks of 
his own despondency, *' How long shall we old men be children 

still, hoary in body, but childish in soul ? When shall we cease 
to tliink that passing happiness stands still, and the eternal 
nature of things underlies change ? This is the victory of the 
present over the heart, that it cannot raise itself above the thing 
which to-morrow is nof 

Thus his writings breathe throughout the spirit of a time in 
need of religion. He has not peace, but seelcs it ; and while he 
maintains that all coiitentinent is to be found in the Scripture, 
still the thoughts and forms that lirsb rise in his deepest emotion 
are those of Greek culture. It was perfectly natural for one 
of such temperament to think tliat the philosophical conception 
of the world which he had adopted, thanks to Plato and Zeno, 
had come to him from the Book of books, whose directly divine 
origin he had never doubted. Thus it was possible for liim to 
be entirely honest in developing that unreal theology which 
taught the world, only too effectively, that the deeper bases of 
the new Greek views were only to be sought in the Old Testa- 
ment^ Besides, he feels himself siding with the Greek philo- . 
sophers in opposition to Egyptian nature-worship, and in this 
struggle a^dnst the worship of animals, Greek philosophy and 
Judaism become so thoroughly identified in his consciousness, 
that he actually derives the former from the Jewish law.' 

The method of his speculation has already been spoken of. 
Plato would have devibed new niytlis to clothe his thought. Myth 
was ready to Phihys hand in the narratives of the Old Testa- 
ment, and indeed he finds the motives of his speculations uouiged 
in the figures of the patriarchs. Their chief motive is repug- 
nance to sensuality. The earthly world is alien to the men of 
God ; the world they belong to is heaven. They are pilgrims 
and strangers upon earth ; theii" home is virtue, in which they 

1 C£ for what follows, Ewatd, Hist. Isi. 0, 283, scq. ; Keim, Jesus of 
Nas. i 216, se^. ; Heinse, Logoe, 904, seq. ; Zeller, Fhil. d. Gr. t. 226, aeq. 
* C£ Bauer, Philo, StnusB and Kenan, p. 61, eeq. 
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live as in their tent, while tbcy % from everything opposed to 
God. The symbol of this flight from the world is Abraham, who 

severed himself from Chaldiua, Lhc land of material couteiuplu- 
tion and star-woraliip, and wandered by the royal way to the 
King of alL The Stoic idea of the steadfast cheerfidness of the 
wise man rises beside this Platonic thought of retreat from the 
world. The virtuons man turns his back upon everything that 
can distmrb his inward joy — grief, fear, pleasure, ambition. He 
surrounds himself with peaceful calm, that dwells far from the 
noitie ui" cities and tlic assumblies of men. Thus he is fiec and 
steadfast, m virtue requires. The representative of this Stoic 
cheerfulness is Isaac, whose very name points to a Democri- 
tean laugh. The wise man, wrapped up in the calm of exist- 
ence, also shares in its pure and unmixed joy. He alone can 
laugh, which is not granted to the bad man. The practical 
problems of life, coturage and steadfast persistence, enduring 
througli struggle, are represented by Jacol), who crosses Jonlau 
with iiolliiiig but a staff and returns with a multitudL;. The 
duties of politics and tiieir intrigues, again, are shown in Joseph, 
the governor of Egjrpt, who, as suits the equivocal pursuits of 
statecraft, is no longer a type of pure virtue. 

These, more or less, are the central points round which Philo's 
writings group themselves, writings over whose authenticity, 
sequence and cunuection, no adc(|uate research has yet been 
made. On the whole, there are four tractates wliich may he 
regarded as of chief importance : De Mundi Opijicio, I>6 Abra- 
hamo, De Josepho and the VUa Mbsis,^ to which last a parallel is 
given in the treatise Ik Jkecdogo, The book on tiie creation of 
the worM, Jh Opifidof combines the Platonic doctrine of the 
creation with the Stoic doctrine of the Logos, and joins to these 
the rabbinical speculations on the mysteries of the nninl>er se\ en. 
The Mosaic story of the creation is told as far as the corruption 

^ Gf. Br. Bauer, Pbilo, Stentas and Benan, p. 1S8^ seq* 

^ Of. also the Commentary of J. G. Mtiltor, Des Juden FMlo Bach vcn 
der Welt Schopfiing: Berlin, Beimeri 184L 
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of Adam and Eve by the serpent, when the writer conclndes by 
recapitulating the dogmas of Moses concerning Goil'^ relation 
to the world. The tliree books of the Allegories of the Law, the 
essay on the Cherubim, and the books on the History of Man- 
kindj De Confmime JAngmnm and Jh AgrieuUwa Noe, are to 
be regarded as explaining and oontinning this principal work. 

A second series of works choose the lives of the patriarchs as 
the object of allegorical speculation. Among these, the book De 
Abrahamo luust rank as chief. Philo himself states at the 
conclusion that he wished to point out in it that the laws 
do not contravene nature, that the very life of the patriarch 
was the law and the unwritten commandment, and that the 
law revealed by Moses only formed a commentary on the life 
of the patriarchs. Ftirther extensions of these allegories are 
contained in the works Jk Migraiume, Ih Pro/ugis and De 
Mutatione Nominum. 

In the group of writings headed by the De Josepho, Philo 
turuB to the questions of practical philosophy. He says that, 
having described the three oldest ways of salvation in the 
careers of the patriarchs, one through knowledge (Abraham), one 
through the influence of a gifted and uncormpted life (Isaac), 
the third leading to the end by the struggle of practice (Jacob), 
he wishes to describe the fourth, that of the pulitician (Joseph). 
Starting from this practical point of view, he relates Juseph's 
life, and introduces reflections upon the mutability of all things, 
admonitions upon moderation in enjoyment, warnings upon the 
misuse of advantages. As pendents to the story of Joseph 
come the two tractates Be Somniis, distinguishing between 
dreams given by God and such as are aroused by the universal 
Spirit, and others which fly up from the spontaneous activity of 
the mind. 

Finally, the book on the life of the lawgiver undertakes to 
exhibit Closes to the world as him who, in the words of the 
Jewish Sibyl, is " the guide of life appointed to mankind." The 
Ik Ikcalogo claims equal precedence in this group so for as it 
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deals independently with the life of Moses in detail Here Philo 

himself refers to his previous desei i[)t ion of the patriarchs as the 
unwritten laws, as his reason for now wisliing to develop the 
ideas of the written laws. He takes the ten commandments 
in order, and at the couelusiou recapitulates their cardinal 
doctrines. The works Ih Monarehia, De S^seeialibm Legilms, 
Ik l^^gmiis et Poenia, De ExecrutunUbus, Jh Ndbilitate, Z>« 
Frmmiia SaeerdctuMy De Vietimis, De Caritate, and other less 
ijii})orLanL IrcutisciJ, again follow these leading tractates. Still it 
cannot be asserted that any elear distinction of subjects is made 
in this copious store of writings. Tlie presentation of Pliilo's 
system cannot therefore belong here, hut the various portions of 
it must be collected from the several writinga 

The starting-point of Philo's speculation is the antinomy that 
nutn may be certain of the existence of God, but still cannot 
either ascribe to God any attribute or any limitation. It may 
be possible to allirm tliat God is, but not what he is. "With the 
development of Greek philosophy before us, there is no doubt 
as to the source ^m which Philo took the idea of pure being, to 
which absolutely no quality can be attributed, and which Greek 
thinkers used also to call God Philo, however, pushes the 
negation of all positive qualities so far, that even he begins to 
doubt whether it is possible to af?irm anything more than the 
existence of God. " If," he says,^ " it is written, ' I am thy God,' 
it is not a correct statement, for God is relative to no other 
thing." It is astonishing to learn that this God without attri- 
butes is the Grod of the Jews. When God in the thorn-bush 
spoke to Moses by an angel, he said, according to Philo : ** Teach 
the children of Israel, I am that which exists, that they may 
learn to know the dillercnce iK^tween the existent and the non- 
existent, and at the same time he aware that no individual name 
belongs to me, who alone am true being." ^ The Jewish prohibi- 
tion of uttering the most holy name simply means, therefore, 
that no attribute fits God, because he is better than the good, 
1 De Miitet Nom. * Vita Mo& i Mang. 92, sec^. 
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nobler than the noble, more blessed than blessedneee. This 
absolute being of God expresses itself no less dearly in the 

tetratrraininaton of his unutterable name. Tlie name Jahweh 
has four letters, " for everything is inchided in the number four^ — 
point, line, surface, mass — the measure of all things and the 
harmony of tonea"^ Here, then, is indicated the identity of 
the Mosaic and Platonic conceptions of God. 

Beside GU)d, we find in Fhilo a primeval chaos, that is to say, 
indestructible matter. This, too, admits of no direct attributes, 
being formless. This chaos is the toliu ivaholtu of tlie Mosaic 
cosmogony. Obviuu.^ly as tliis duaHsm brings us to the theory 
of the world set forth by Greek philosophy, Philo had not the 
least doubt he had derived it from the actual Scriptures. " The 
lawgiver,*' he tells us in the introduction to his book on the 
Creation, " recognized the necessity of a twofold cause, the active 
and the passive, infinite reason and inanimate matter." By 
maintaining the identity of the Tiniieus and Genesis, Phih) })iit 
the problem of liis pliilosophy in a simple form. Like the Greek 
thinkers, he had to fill the yawning chasm l ie t ween this chaos 
and God, and he believed that the requisite determinants were 
also to be found in the Mosaic idea of God. As God alone 
attains to real existence, so also he alone attains to originating 
activity. He acts as fire bums and snow chills. " Moses, recog- 
nizing this, called the Deity, as ereati\ e, El*.*iiim- — as maintaining 
or direeting, Adonai"^ The diN-ine aet of creation, however, is 
always spoken of in Scripture as an act of speech ; it is, then 
God's " Word," through which chaos becomes the world ; and 
hence the Logos or Word, the guiding principle of the world, the 
Stoics' reasonable world-soul, is found to be equally a part of 
the Mosaic view of the universal It is the irresistible tendency 
of God's will not to leave chaos as it is. Then a prototype of a 
purely spiritual world (vo»/tos Koa-fios) arises in the divine Reason 
as the prototype and originating force of the actual world. The 

1 Vita Mo>. ICang. 15S. * Ibid. ISa 

' Be Sacrific. Abr. L 175 ; De Dfjcalog. il 168 ; De Profug. I 561. 
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divine Beason* however, becomes active through the Word, the 

Logos ; and at the moment when God spoke the creative word 
(Gen. i. 3), it (iiitered into chaos witii all its force, whereupon 
the actual world gi'ew out of the ideal, of which it is but the 
image. "We, now-a-days, following the laws of our thought, 
would base these states and activities of God on properties of 
his being; but Philo rather conceives them as powers separating 
from God as thej arise. He finds the dualism of existence and 
activity, as shown in his Elohim and Adonai, personified in the 
two cherubim. Following a mode of thought common to all 
antiquity, the active Word also becomes, in his view, a separate 
entity, as it could not exert any force without a material basis. 
The Word is n «er >nd God, or the first-bom Son of God, just as 
the world is called the second son. 

Meanwhile, no means have been given for effecting the passage 
of the Logos to the world; but as the word of men resolves 
itself into many words, which yet derive their meaning from a 
fundamental " word," and are imited by it, so tlie Logos divides 
into many Logoi ; the prototypes and originating forces of indi- 
vidual things spring from it, standing in the same relation to 
individual things as the Logos itaelf stands to the world. But as 
the Logos, though scheme and originating force of all, is at the 
same time a person, so these originating forces of individual 
things are no less personal entities, the sons of God, angels, or, 
as Philo also calls them in Greek, charites.^ Here too, however, 
Philo lives in the assurance that all sons of God sung of in the 
Psalms are simply the forces, thoughts and ideas, of the Platonic 
Deity; But with true oriental vagueness of thought, this personal 
conception of individual forces does not prevent the sum of these 
forces, the Logos, from being directly represented as a person. If 
the Logos is the power that contains all powers, the world-thought 
resting in CJod, the protot}"pe of the world, the idea of ideas, the 
book in which all entities are registered, the parent city whence 

1 Cf. Cherub. Hoe. 148; Viet. Offer. 11 861 ; Con! LingtL M. 431. 
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spring all other powers like colonies/ still it is at the same time a 
person, the archangel, who encompasses all other angeLs IxiiKvith 
his wings ; it is the Son of God, it is itself a God proceeding 
from God- Above all, however, it is a mediator. It stands on 
the border-land between God and things, which exist tbrotigh its 
power. It is the deputy and ambassador of God, who bears 
God's mandates to the world, the interpreter who explains to it 
his will, tlie vice<^ereiiL whu lultils it, the instrument by which 
God has fa.sliioned the world.^ Again, just as it is through the 
Logos that God comes down to earth, so conversely the Logos is 
the representative of the world in its relations with the Deity, 
the high-priest who offers intercession on its behalf, and in his 
holy vesture unites the sensible with the supersensible, the 
vari^ted hem of the skirt with the crowning ornament of the 
divine* 

Here too, however, it can once more be plainly seen how th(} 
various functions of the orienUd mind do not woik with equal 
acumen as amongst occidentals. To suppose that a second 
divine person is offered in this world-artificer and mediator 
between God and the world, is to run directly counter to Jewish 
monotheism. The mediator is after all no more than a force, 
and that a property of God. It is one with God as a shadow is 
one witli the body, the image with the type ; in short, liere at 
once we have in its entirety that see-saw theology which is able, 
by means of a confusion of attributes, to regard two persons as 
one, or one as two, as occasion may require, and which hereafter 
was to fill the world with the noise of its Gnostic and Nicene 
speculations. 

In the second rank of the mediating powers, next to the 
Logos, riiilo reckons the Logoi above mentioned — angels, da-nions 
or charites, as he calls them, now in Hebrew and now in Greek. 

• L. Alleg. Mang. 47. 

2 De Soinniis, Mang. i. 665 ; Quod D. lumuit. M. 1, 298 ; Con£ Ling. 
Mang. 427 ; Dc Agricult Matig. 308. 

3 Migr. Abrah. 452; V. Mos. M. 155. 
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These inclutle, in Plato and Zeno, an infinite nnml>er of 
jKJWc rs : the proof of their necessity is that the world as it is 
could not have its sole origin in the Logoa If God could not 
create the world in person, without suffering some loss of puritj, 
still less could the Logos have introduced evil into the world. 
Bather the co-operation of suhordinate spirits is to be recognized 
in the crealiuu, as God said, " Let us make men." Through the 
limited power of these spirits to subdue the sinful e^^euce of 
matter, evils come into the world and wicked deeds burden 
mankind.^ " God thought fit/' it is said,^ " not to create the 
path of evil himself in the reasonable soul, but to leave the 
fashioning of this part to his servants." The Mosaic " Let us 
make men," therefore indicates once more the identity of Genesis 
ami riiito's Tinia usj, wliich likewise makes God ai. ihe creation 
of man summon the other gods to foi m the perisliaUe parts.^ 

But as evil does not originate from God, so neither does 
punisliment It is liis nature to scatter blessings over the 
world; vengeance he leaves to his spirits. The penalties laid 
down in his laws come not from him, but from Dik^, who sits 
upon his throne; who, by her nature hating evil, undertakes 
its punishment as her peculiar task.* And us a king leaves the 
di.stri)mtion of his humbler gifts to his servants, God <]rrants 
mankind only the highest gift.s — Wrtue, liealth, &c. ; while the 
avoidance of sin,^ the healing of sickness, the supply of food, are 
the task of his ministers.^ Moreover, regarded from the human 
point of view, this commimion with powers, charites or angels, 
is the only suitable course. We are made so weak, that we 
could not but draw back shuddering before the aspect and 
majesty of the Almighty ; we should not only be unable to bear 

1 De Mundi Opi& i 17 ; De Profiig. i. 666. 

* De Confus. Ling. 1, 432. 

3 (Ji. the liistory of creatioii iu the treatise De Piof agis, with Plato, Tim. 
41 B, seq. 

« De Decalog. il 208. » De Profug. i. 556. 

* Leg. Alleg. iii. 1, 122. 
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his punishments, hut even his hlessings, if they were hestowed 
oil U8 only by himself witliont the mediation of his servants.^ 

Finally, the assuinption of sucli iiitcriiKHliate heings — and 
Plutarch gives great credit to the Jews for this discovery — ^is 
supported by the unity of the world. Between heaven, where 
God reigns, and the earth, where man holds dominion, lies the 
air. But God coldd not leave this element unpeopled, the 
source, indeed, as it is of all life. Thus the correlation of the 
world at once requires the assumption of a world of angels 
populating the air.- Finally, the arrangement of the world of 
angels as a hierarchy belongs to this harmonious completeness 
of the universe. This hierarchy is conceived of as a duly ordered 
court of God.' In the highest place stand the forming and 
directing powers ; in the first rank of which, again, goodness, 
mercy and benevolence, stand together ; while justice, legislation 
and punishment, serve in the second rank — conceptions in which 
Philo might only have inteudL'd to ulTer an explanation of the 
Biblical passages about the Cherubim. To him, the Logoi are 
just as much religious conceptions as the Logos, and he finds 
the worship of these ministering gods by no means to he rejected. 
He certainly disapproves of the adoration of statues and pictures 
of the gods ; but to offer prayer to such powers as the sun, 
moon and stars, which rank with liim amon<j; the perfect, reason- 
able beings, seems to him just and ri^dit, so Ljng as the lord over 
the ser\ ants, whom he has created, is not forgotten.* 

After riiilo's theories of God and the angels, those of the 
world and man must be more closely examined, by reason of the 
great influence they exercised upon the authors of the New 
Testament. The first idea Philo brings to Hellenism from Plato 
is that of a heavenly world — in Jewish phrase, a Jerusalem on 
high. God foresaw, as we are told in the De Muiidi OpiJiciOt 

< De Somu. I 642. 

* De Sonm. i. 641 ; De Gigsnt. i S{63; in Heinze, op. cit. p. 212, se^x. 
> DeSacrif. Abr. i. 176; De Monarch, ii. 218; De Abrah. iL 19. 

* De DecaL IL 191 ; De Mundi Opif. i 17, 34; De Vict Off. ii. 862. 
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agreeably to Plato's Timseus, that nothing in the phenomenal 
world would he perfect that was not formed after a typical and 
intelligible idea. Now while in Plato the ideal world is that 

wliicli exists from eternity, Philo's Jewish belief iii Clod required 
it to be a creation proceeding from God. Wlien, therefore, he 
intended to fashion this visible world, God first completed the 
intelligible world with a view to forming the material world 
upon an immaterial and wholly divine pattern. As the architect 
who wishes to build a city carries in lus mind an exact plan of 
what is to be, so God first thought out the patterns, then 
modelled the intelligible world, and thereaflor completed the 
visible world, using the former as plans to work by.^ Now the 
site of this heavenly city is God, or the Logos itself. This is 
the sense in which the Logos is the book in which the essences 
of aU things are written.^ Indeed, the Logos is simply this 
intelligible world, exactly as the architect's thought is the 
imagined city.* The Logos, as the sum of all the patterns of 
the world, is the apx'^rxmov ivapa^iiyiia, and, .so far as constituting 
its unity, the lUa l^iCiv.^ On tlie other hand, the world is a 
replica of this ideal world, so far as the nature of matter allows. 

Up to this point the connection of the two is that of seal and 
impression, type and copy,'^ and this relation re-appears between 
the Aoyoi and the individual forms dependent on them. If, 
however, we ask how the Aoyoi came to enter into matter, the 
answer is, they are li\ ing forces, by means of which God forms 
the world, being himself unable to eonie into contact with 
matter. So they produce properties in that which is void of 
properties, form in the formless; they fashion the shapeless 
mass, define where no definition was, and individualize each 
object.' Begarded more closely, this creation by the Logos, like 
thought itself, consists of a sifting, parting and separating, such 

1 De Mundi Opif. 7, seq. * Leg. Allegor. L 47. 

3 De Muu.li Opif. i 5. * lb. i 6. 

* De Prafug. i. 547, scq. ; De ^rijjr. Ahr. i. 452. 
< De MoiuiTcliia, ii. 219; De Viol. Oii: a 261. 
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as are the operations of the mind itself. Thus it is said, the 

Logos was sliarpeiKid by (lod to the greatest keenness, and lias 
to shape the world by dividing it. When it has reached the 
simple and indivisible, the to/a€V5 begins anew upon the intellec- 
tually cognizable, dividing it into innumerable and infinite parts, 
until these axe like immat^nal lineSi The Logos first divided 
matter into light and heavy, bj separating the fine from the 
coarsa Then it divided the finer particles into air and fire, the 
coarse into earth and water. So, again, it separated warm and 
cold, wet and dry. It divided the dry into inainhind and islands, 
the wet into sea and rivers, the air into summer and winter, lire 
into wholesome and destructive. In the same way the soul is 
divided into rational and irrational parts, speech into truth and 
falsehood, perception into accurate and inaccurate.^ The same 
conceptions appear in the Epistle to the Hebrews, where the 
writer says in the praise of the Word: *»The Word of Cbd is 
quick and powerful and shaipei lhau any two-edged sword, 
piercing even to the dividing asunder of soul and spirit and of 
the joints and marrow, and is a discerner of the thoughts and 
intents of the heart. Neither is there any creature that is not 
manifest in his sight ; but all things are naked and opened unto 
the eyes of him with whom we have to da"* Philo then gives 
the name of division to what Heraclitus calls strife, the play 
of opposites. The Logos, in the one the Father of War, in the 
other is called the to/xcv?. " The dividing powers penetrate into 
the heart of bodies and things without causing any destruction, 
while they divide and separate their inner nature to the best 
possible."^ In Btoic phrase, ^ Logos divides into forms of 
seeds throughout the world, and makes its way through matter 
as one that divides and analyzes by means of the law of opposites 
enunciated by Heraclitus, or rather borrowed from Moses.^ 
The Logos now has to maintain the world it has created. As 

^ Qu. Bot. Div. Heer. i. 491| aeq. ; QiueBt. in Gen. Ancher, L 64; iL 44, 
« Heb. iv. 13, 13. « Qu. B«r. Div. Hser. i 5ia 

* Qiiis Hei'efi. Divin. 1 e. 
VOL I. X 
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a sepazator and prinoiple of definition between quick and dead, it 
Bets itaelf as a barrier before the holy against the oppression of 

the profane, as once it spread like u cluud between the Egyptians 
and tlie host of Israel.^ The order of the seasons, the courses of 
the stars — in brief, the permanence of the world — are secured by 
the immutable Word, without whose support earth would dis- 
aolve into water, fire kindle the air, water extinguish the fire:^ 
In this connection, the Logos signifies the indissoluble band 
girdling and binding all things.^ It is the universal support, 
the cement filling N*atuTe's gaps, the vowel that turns consonants 
into a word.* In the same sense it is also called the pilot ur 
helmsman of the universe.^ Its operations are not external, but 
effected by permeation into the finest pores of the world, so as 
to mould the special content or kernel of the whole phenomenal 
world. It puts on the world as a bright garment; the four 
elements are its visible covering, without which it would be 
utterly in:iperceptible to mankind.^ As l^e <nrfpfiaTu<o9 Xoyos, it 
produces a renewal from within of species, genera and orders, by 
causing each being to produce fruit, thus uniting the end of 
beings with their beginning, and the beginning with the end.^ 
In the same way the Divine Power is spoken of as filling every- 
thing, and giving fixity and pennanence to the world, being 
more ezactlj described as wwfut, a subtle, divine matter peue* 
trating every pore of the imiverse.^ 

Here, then, we have the unmistakable X0709 awtpfMAriKo^ and 
the TTveu/ia 2tc(, irdi'TUA' dii.ktjXvOo'i of the 8toa. Philo borrows Zenu's 
doctrine of reason diffused through the universe, altliough such 
propositions disagree entirely with his own doctrine of a tran- 

1 Qnift Herea Divin. 1. o, 

2 Vita Mos. il 154; De Plaat. Koeh. L 331; De Ftofug. L 562; De 

Confus. Ling, i, 425. 

3 De Profuj;. i. 562. Aoy og Sitrftb^ &v r6lf iiravrioi'. 

« Qu. Rer. Div, liar, i 489. * Vit* Mos. ii. 165. 

« De Profug. i. 562. 

7 De Mundi Opif. L 9 ; Leg. ad Gai. 653, aeq, 
^ Qu. Deus sit Immutab. i. 278. 
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scendental God But these speculations are connected with the 
Jewish doctrine of Wisdom no less than with the Stoa. Func- 
tions elsewhere ascribed to the Logos are occasionally given to 

Sopliia instead.^ It is Wisdom that takes up the intelligible 
world into itself, and realizes it in the visil)le world ; Wisdom is 
the separator who divides opposites, and so articulates the real 
world.* In other words, the Logos is also called cro<f>la, as Philo 
himtmlf says plainly (L^. Alleg. L 56), ^ S« hrw o $€ov koyos. The 
reason why Philo regularly uses the Greek term instead of the 
Hebrew (Fror. viii 23) lies in the fact that he had taken up his 
intellectual position far deeper within Greek philosophy than 
his younger contemporaries, who employed Philo's thoughts to 
expand the Jewish doctiine of Wiadum in the Book of Wisdom. 

J^maliy, in his doctiine of man, as elsewhere, Piiilo unites 
conceptions from the Stoics, Plato and the Old Testament ; but 
this doctrine is of special importance for us, as exercising con- 
siderable influence upon the apostle Paul Its starting-point is 
StoiCb The universal Logos is in man as in the whole world. 
The human spirit is even a portion of the Logos.* ** It would be 
impossible for tlie human mind, enclosed in the small lailk ()f 
brain or heart, to grasp such immensities of heaven and earth, 
unless it were a poi lion of that divine Soul, or, indeed, of the 
universal SouL"^ Thus man is composed of the same four ele- 
ments aa the earth ; but there is a fifth material that revolves 
in a circle and stands higher than the other four. This is the 
material of the stars and the whole of heaven; of this, too, the 
soul consists.'^ This ova-ia, ^ at $€tat <f>v(rti9, IB the ether of the 
Stoics and the fire of Heraclitus,*^ as well tis the substance of our 
human s])irit. 

Here the philosopher sq^uares the Stoic opinion with the Old 

1 Da Ebrietttte^ I 361, seq^. ; Leg. Alleg. i 75. 

* De Profug. i 575. > De Mundi Opi£ i 35. 

* De Mutat Noin. i. 612; cf. Heinze, Logos, 257. 

• Qu. Rer. Div. Hxr. i. 514; Q. D.S. Immut. L 278. 

• De Som. i. 625. 
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Testament view that the blood is the seat of the soul, by making 
the blood the crude material of the soul, whose supreme element, 
however, is the irvtvim dtlov. The idea of the tti^cv^ is thus con- 
stantly taken in the material sense of the Stoa as a heavenly 
ether.^ Once, indeed, it is described, as in Paul, as the heavenly 
radiance of which the divine glory itself consbts, namely, the 
reflection of the blessed and thrice blessed nature, the Logos.^ 
Thin is the sense in wliich T'hilo can say, with the Mosaic 
account of the cre-ation, that human intelligence, the ruling 
portion of the soul, was created in God's image.^ 

However, the Mosaic history of creation is of importance to 
Philo only so far as it shows him a new point of identity between 
Mosausm and Platonism. In the twofold account (Gen. i 26) 
of Adam, who is made in God's image, and of the first man 
(Cten. ii. 7) who became a living soul by the breath of God, 
l*hil() sees a proof that the ideas of objects were separate from 
them and formed before them by God. Thus he draws a Platonic 
distinction between the archetype of man and the copy. The 
y«pcKo9 or oitpwws Mfmm is the one who was first formed, accord- 
ing to the original account of creation, while the real, natural 
man was not made tUl afterwards upon the model of the former. 
This earthly Adam is tangible, partakes of earthly qualities, 
consists of l)ody and soul, is male or female, and of mortal 
nature ; while the other, which was made after God's image, is 
an idea, species, or seal, intelligible, immaterial, neither male nor 
female, and of immortal nature.^ Male and female were united 
in the heavenly man.^ It was not till later that God completed 
the isgpecies by creating man, the earthly Adam.^ The former 
was the true image of the Logos ; the latter is only the copy 
of the heavenly man transferred to matter. "The former is 

> Qii. Ber. Dir. H»r. 480, eo^. ' De Coucupisc il 356. 

• De Htttat. Kom. i. 618; De Sjwq. Leg. ii 333; De Monareh. iL 226; 
Pe Mundi Opif. 1 33. 

« Be Ifimdi Opif. i. 17, 38. * Leg. AUcgor. i 60. 

• De Hundi Opif. i. 17, 32. 
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the heavenly man, the latter the earthly. The heavenly man, 
begotten in the image of Grod, has no part in the common tranai- 
toiy existence of earth. But the one of earth was fashioned of 
fragments of matter, called by God a elod of eaiih."^ Thus, too, 
speaks Paul (1 Cor. xv. 44) : " If there is a natnral body, there 
is also a spiritual body. So also it is written, The firet man 
Adam became a living soul. Tlie last Adam became a life-giving 
spirit. Howbeit that is not first which is spiritual, but that 
which is natural ; then that which is spiritnaL The first man 
is of the earth, earthy ; the second man is of heaven." 

Though, then, the earthly man completely fails to realize the 
idea, he still partakes of the Logos, according to Philo. His 
soul is formed after the ima£!;e of God, though oppressed with an 
earthly body. Man's Utsk, tlierelore, is to restore the image of 
God in himself to ita pristine brightness, to become ever more 
like God, the «^ofM>^ci»cr(9 irphs tov O^ov^ the hr&rQfu or okoAov^ais 
^vir€i {^v,* as required by the philosopher, passing from the 
Mosaic to the Stoic expression. On the other hand, this is no 
easy task for man, since material propenrities are inherent in 
him ever since his creation. Indeed, this creation of the earthly 
man is 1) y no means a spontaneous act of the Logos, as might be 
supposed from the passages cited so far. It is a punishment of 
the soul for previous sin. As the whole world, we are told in 
the treatise on the Creation,^ is filled with body and soul, the 
tracto of air also must be full of souls. The purer among these, 
and those dwelling further from the earth, are never so infa- 
tuated as to leave the air for the earth, but remain constant in 
their spirituality, and serve the Father of the world as messen- 
gers and intermediaries. Some, however, whose place in the air 
was nearer the earth, were captixated with the pleasures of 
sense; they assumed mortal bodies and sank into matter. The 
greater part thus entered upon the path of destruction ; a few 

» Leg. AUeg. ii. 1, 69. • De ilundi Opif. i. 35 ; De Caritate, 404 

* De Migrat Abrah. i. 456 ; De Plantat. Noc, i. 337. 

* Op. cit. p. 13. 
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only, who choose the career of philosophers, manage to retom 
hy the path of philosophy after long wanderings. 

Hut heside this echo from Plato's doctrine of the soid stands 
the other version,^ more nearly connected with the Old Testa- 
ment, that the earthly man had fallen because he was under 
the charm of sense, being made of earth and subject to the law 
of sex. He, the parent of mankind, embraced sensuous plea- 
sure or woman; preferred baseness and falsehood to eternal 
truth ; and thus, as the servant of sensuality and wickedness, 
brought an unhappy and degenerate life upon mankind* This 
is tlie starting-point for the sinful course of human history. 
l*agaTiism chose the creature in place (jf the Creator, and offered 
it divine honours; even Israel, wliicli remained true to Grod, 
heaped up sin upon sin; and now the flood of evil desire pours 
over mankind from this one sourca like a wood-fire, its smell 
clings for ever about the vessels it touches. If o one is immacu- 
late ; no day, says Job, is without sin.'* 

Given such premisses, it might be expected, as the logical 
conclusion of tliis special system, that the Logos or archetype 
of man would appear as a mediator and lend a helping hand 
for the salvation of the earthly Adam's degenerate descend- 
ants. But however necessary this concatenation of b^^inning 
and end appears to us, it was only carried out by those disciples 
of Philo who were also disciples of a higher Master, abeady 
recognized l )y them as the heavenly pattern of mankind, as the 
Word become flesh. It may l)e that Philo also knows of a 

w 

salvation — more precisely, indeed, salvation thi'ough the Logos, 
which is the actual type of the soul, the source of its life, the 
means which enable it to discern between good and e\'il. But 
instead of drawing the Logos down from heaven, like Christian 
theology, Fhilo's teaching rather is to show how the soul has 

^ Leg. AUeg. ii. 49. 

2 Opif. Miind. M. 1, 32 ; Leg. All^. p. 49; c£ Keim^ Der geacli. ChriBt 

141 ; Jes-QS of Naz. 1, 218. 

^ (^u. D. S. Immut M. 284 j Mut. Nom. M. 585. 
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power to raise itself up to this, its divine pattern, by means of 

the higher aid it gives.* This power belonged to the Jewish pro- 
phets, who renounced marriage, the world and all eai thly things. 
So to this day the Jewish ascetics remain types of the subjection 
of the body; so to this day the soul of the wise strives to burst 
the barriers of the body; it is blessed in feeling the influx of the 
divine light, and attains in boundless joy the sense of the divine 
which the soul has longed for from the first momemt it was 
wrapped in the cerements of the body. 

"We lind, then, two discouuected views of hum-'ui iiiiture stimd- 
ing together in Philo. The one appeare to be absdute ])essinnsm ; 
tlie other, absolute optimism. The soul's journey in the body is 
the harshest captivity ; the body is a repulsive prison,' wliich 
the soul longs to flee away from, ss Israel from Egypt^ It is 
a corpse that man drags about with him,' a grave or a coffin, 
whence death alone will re-awaken the soul into true Ufa So 
long as we live in the body, no communion with God is possible.* 
We are sinners from our birth ; our very entry into flesh was a 
sinful act \^ and not a day of our life remains without sin.*' Al- 
though so harsh a scheme of human sinfulness may make it seem 
necessary to follow Cliristian theology in requiring some objec- 
tive hdp from God, Philo did not draw this conclusion. A true 
eclectic, he puts side by side with the Jewish afiSrmation of uni- 
versal and helpless sinfulness the ideal drawn by the wise man of 
the Stoics, who has lifted himself from the depths of corruption 
by his own efforts. On the one side is the Hebrew conscience and 
the sound of penitent psalms ; on the other is Greek self-suffi- 
ciency, intoxicated with the rhetoric of the Stoa, to whom virtue 
alone suffices. He who by his own power has become at one 
with God, is priest, king and prophet, son and disciple of the 
Word, its companion, nay — even a son of Gk»d.^ 

1 L. Alieg. M. 61 ; De Plant. M. 332 ; Q. D. sit Immut. M. 279 ; De Abr. M. 37. 
> De £bri«t. M. 372. * Leg. Allcg. M. 100. « IMd. M. 95. 

• Vita Mos. A1167; De Nolnlit M. 44a 

• Mttt. Kom. M. 565; Q. D. Imiimt M. 284. 

^ Tita MoA. M. ii. p. 106. Also the Stdc tieatiae, Quod omnia piobtu Hber. 
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Tn spite of all, however, we must not OTerlook those passages 
where Philo, in iilmust Christian fashion, emphasizes the need 
of an objective Ralvntion by the mediation of the Logos, and 
advances a doctrine of reconciliation which can almost be called 
Christian. More than once it is emphatically stated that man 
of himself cannot do the sHghtest good unaided bj the Logos. 
The Logos is the light that scatters the darkness of the souL^ 
It feeds the soul on its everlasting Word.* It is the bread God 
gives us to eat ; the drink he offers to refresh us,^ tlie manna 
in the wilderness, the heavenly bread that quiekens the soul. 
Nor is it only the meat and drink of the soul; it distributes 
both itself. It is the high-priest, who at the banquet takes 
the draught of eternal grace and ofifers himself in the cup he 
fills with unmingled wine. It is the mvoxoos rov ^cov and the 
trvfowriapxos.* In the kindred picture, where the higher prin- 
ciple is represented as feminine in a-o^ia, Wisdom is always 
called the nnrse who sootlies thirstv souls ; the milk which God 
lets drop from above upon souls eager to see and learn * or the 
fountain whence the waters of wisdom gusli forth unceasingly 
in manj streams.* He who receives the Word, into himself, 
possesses the knowledge of all things human and divine, and 
their cause&7 The Word, moreover, is the ytvue^ ^ip^> the root 
of the four cardinal virtues,' and therefore not only theory, but 
also the standard of human actions, a standard embodied in 
the Mosaic law.* 

In these manifold functions the Word is figuratively called 
now the father, now the spouse, now the Mend of the soul,^^ the 

1 Leg. AU€|g. ISa s lb. i 122. 

* Ih. L 121 ; De Somn. i 690, seq. and 82; Q. Ber. TAy, Hsr. i. 484 

* Q. Bet, Div. Hsbc 409, aeq. ; De Somn. 1. c. 

* Q. Det. Pot InB. L 214, seq. ; De Oonfiu. Ling. i. 412. 

* DeEbtieti870; De Frofiig. i 566, $76/(»4; De Gi){aat i. 26S. 
7 De Congr. Enid. Or, i 590, 544. 

* Leg. Alleg.i 56; De Poeterit C. 1 25a 
^ Vita Mofl. ill42; De Vict Off. iL 258. 

)• Leg. AUeg. i 117 ; De Migr. Abr. i. 456. 
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guide to wliora one must commit oneself,^ and under whose 
guidance life glides gently along like a voyage under the Hteering 
of a skilful pilot.* He is the taxiareh, standing in whose bat- 
talion one can devise no folly.^ When the Word enters into a 
Bonl, all vain conceptions vanish and evil grows weak ; but if it 
depart, error and sin at once return.* 
According to Fhilo, the Word first appears as a personal helper 
in the Old Testament. He is the servant of God who wrestled 
with Jacob and bade him change his nama* He is God's vice- 
gerent, who makes known God's will to the world * the inter- 
preter who expounds it/ the angel who rescues the godly from 
desUnction.* He is the mediator and arbitrator,® the priest of 
the individual soul* the high-piiest of the world,^^ the paradete^ 
and supplicator (ticrn}?), for whose sake (xod is gracious to man- 
kind, and of whom God himself said : ** I am gracious to them 
according to thy word."^* The whole activity of the Word cul- 
minates finally in thb? function of high-priest In the visible 
covenant, indeed, the high-priest brings the whole people with 
him as soon as he enters the sanctuary, by virtue of the symbols 
he bears on his person. Nevertheless, he needs the intercession 
of the Word, the paraclete, for the remission of sins and to 
procure abundant grQca The true high-priest, however, who 
is the actual Word, the president and mediator of the holy 
coniuiunity, extending from God to man as from summit to 

1 Q, omn. proh. lil)er ii. 455; De Mutat. Nora. i. 595, 
< Leg. Alleg. i. 671. ^ De Htmumitate, iL 39fi. 

* De Somn. I 671 ; De Fiofiig.i. 5«3. 

* De Mutat Nom. i 691 : hwiifkrnQ rov 0c«v. 

* De Agricnlt. i 909 : Ihrafixoc rov 0c«v ; De Somu. i 66<l, «eq. : ^ffi^x^* 
^ Leg, AU^ i 1S8: h |pi«fvcdc X^yvc ; De Mutat Nom.L 681 : & hnfkniQ 

* Alleg. 1 188. * De Somn. L 048: ^oIiik «>id 4i«r«rw* 
Q. D. nt Imuutah. i 898, aeq. ; De Somiu i 063. 

^ Vita Mob. ii. 166 : »»p<Sc\tfroc> 
IS DeMigr. Abr.i46&. 
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base, representB the whole humaii race and brings oppoeited 

together.^ 

"We find the thoughts that prepare for the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, where Philo in tliis sense says of the functions of the 
Word as high-prieet :^ " The Father, by whom all things were 
begotten^ made it a epecial gift to the archangel and eldest 
Wozd tibat he should separate the creatine from the fashioner 
by fixing the limits of each, and yet unite them, on the one hand 
by beseeching aid of the eternal for the anxious mortal, on the 
other l»y transmittino; the commandments of the Lord to his 
subjects. He rejoices in the gift, and speaks of it with pride 
in the words : *And I stood between you and the Lord' (Numb. 
xvL 48), as neither imbegotten, like Gkid, nor batten, like yon, 
but in the middle between the extremes, serving as surety to 
both ; on the part of the begetter, that the race of mortals should 
never be utterly abandoned ; on the part of the batten, that a 
merciful God will never cunipletely neglect his own work." Ou 
the other hand, I'hilo describes the operation of the Word upon 
individual souls more or less ns later Christian writings repre- 
sent the operation of the Holy Ghost. " So long," he says, " as 
the diyine Word has not entered into our soid, the soul remains 
in ignorance whether it xb doing the right or leaving it undona 
It often beUeves it is carrying out something good when it is 
perpetrating a great crime. But as soon as the Word enters, 
like the brightest ray of a lamp, we recognize that the purposes 
are impure, and the actions blameworthy, whicli we undertook 
in ignorance of the Ijetter course. The Word bids us clear all 
this away in order to purify the dwelling of the soul and heal 
the various diseases which infect it"* 

The Word, then, re-establishes conscience* and therefore is 
also called lAcyxos title appropriated by the fourth Evangelist). 

1 The earthly high-priest : Vita Mos. ii. 152. The Logos as bighopriest : 
De Monaichia, Lc ; De Sonm. L 663; Q. D. ait Immut i. 898. 
* Q. Ber. Dir. Haer. i 60S, eeq. ; in Hdnze» Ic. 886. 
' Q. D. sit Immut i. 898; in Hdnse, Logos, 875. 
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Art such, he is the divine angel who leads us and removes stum- 
bling-blocks from before our feet, so that we can walk without 
stumbling on the perilouB path ; while he continually gives us 
admonitions and warnings for the impioyement of our whole 
lifa^ He is assuredly sent bj God himself to shelter ns, to 
chasten, and so redeem the soid.' The voice of the Word is 
best heard in solitude. God is to be thought of as one, and 
therefore solitary. He only reveals himself completely to one 
who withdraws from the busy crowd, who gives himself up 
entirely to the contemplation of God, and by ascetic practices 
becomes a memher of his virtuous household, free from sen- 
suality.* 

Finally, however — and this is a last analogy between Philo 
and later Christian theology — ^he enters upon a detailed specula- 
tion concerning the intermediate position of the Word between 
God and his creatiirps. The Word stands lower than God, but 
hiuh ] than maiL^ He ranks amongst created things, but is the 
eldest and first of alL^ In relation to God, he is the second 
God/ the imago of Gtod, the shadow of his being,^ his first-born 
son, who stands nearest him of all beings,* the Demiurge,* Ivy 
whom all things came into existence. 

Again, he is only human, for where mentioned in the Old 
Testament he is called simply the 6.vOpi^JKo<i B^ov or avBpioiro^ 
alone.^^ Similarly, he is repeatedly c-alled angel or archangel.*^ 
Here, then, are all the disputes over the nature of the Word 

1 Q. D. sit Immut. i. 299 ; in Heinze, Lc. 

2 Q. Det Pot. Ins. i. 219. « Dp Vita Contcmplativa. 

• De Somn. i. 683, seq., 689. 

^ Leg. Alleg. i. 121 : vrrtpavw iravrof ivri rov Koanoii xai vpia^vTaroQ coi 

• Leg. Allcg. i m ' I>e Soma, i 638. 

9 De Confiu. Ling; L 413^ 414, 427 : vibz Qiov, o nptojiAntns, ^ wfittr^ovos. 

• De Somn. i 688. 

^ Am when. Joeeph (Qen. zUi 11) aays, We ate all eons of one man," 
leforied bj Philo to the Logos: De Ckm£ Ling. 411. 
u De Conf. Ling. i. 4S7 ; Q. D. a Immnt i. 601. 
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become flesh, whether man, angel, God, or God-man, ready to 
break out. No one will fail to recognize this as the source 
of those speculations which became more widely known as 
Christian theology after the theory of the Word was applied 
to JesuB. The whole of this theosophy tends to become positive 
religion. It was not only that Christians needed to find a philo- 
sophical expression for the office of their Saviour; these semi* 
religions ideas have a natural tendency to fix a meaning, so as 
to be ablti to offer tlie world an a 2)riori conclusion as a present 
actuahtj for worship. 

Tt follows that Fhilo was eager to trace the Stoic Logos in 
the histories of the Old Testament, because it was more to him 
than an idea; it was a real being: In his eyes it was the Logos 
that brooded over the waters as the spirit of God ; the Logos 
was the dove that brought man the assurance of €k)d's grace in 
the flood;* the angel who directed Hagar;^ the fire seen by 
Moses in the bush;' the manna that Israel received in the 
wildei lu ss the licavcnly bread which their forefathers ate; 
the rock from which Moses made the water flow ;^ the pillar of 
fire which went before Israel in the wiLdemess ;' the messenger 
of God who punished Balaam. 

The Word takes all f orms« and that of man especially. He is 
the leader of the three men who visit Abraham under the oak 
of Mamre, who have a calf slauglUered for them by the patri- 
arch, and eat cakes with SaraliJ Philo undoubtedly tliought of 
the Logos when he declared tliat for God to put on human form 
was more conceivable than for a man to undergo apotheosis.^ 

Now Philo's doctrine of the Logos being thus grafted upon 
the Jewish doctrine of salvation, ceased to be merely a philo- 
sophical erection to accommodate dualism, and took the first 
step towards becoming positive religion. Through definite sav- 



i Q. Ber. IMv. H. Mang. 600. 
*yitaM(».91. 

* Log. Alleg. 83; 1 Cor. z. 8, 4. 

' Gen* xviii 1—8; in Auoher, 2^ 615. 



* De Somn. 656. 

* De Profug. 566. 

* Tita Mofl. 106w 

« Leg. ad Gai. Mang. 662. 
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ing acts attested by the Scnpture, the Word has proved itself a 
saviour, helper and redeemer to the fathers of old It is, then, 
just and proper for men to offer him worship too; for if the 
worship of angels is pleasing to the godly, how much more the 

worship of tlie Word, who stands above all augels. So it only 
ncedetl a .stronger religious craving to arouse the wish that the 
Word might once more become man, as wheu he was seen wan- 
dering beneath the oaks of Mamre. 



7. Moses as Saviour of the Wobld. 

If Philo did not go so far as to establish his doctrine of the 
Logos in positive religion, and to seek a practical as well as 
a theoretic mediation between God and man in the supremci 
mediator, it was primarily due to the vigour of his Jewish mono- 
theism Besides, he was free from any necessity to do so. He 
was already given an historical mediator, possessing all the 
attriluites which the religious need of the time requiied of the 
guide and prophet, the type of wisdom and of humanity. King, 
therefore, of mankind and friend of God, he must be frankly 
called God. Not only does Philo consider the Law the visible 
presence of the Logos, but he not unfrequently calls the law- 
giver Logofi.^ 

And yet, though this is only metaphor, what more could be 

said of the Word if it became flesh, tlian wliai Philo actually 
had said of the lawgiver of Israel ? " iMusea," Philo declares, 
"eiyoyed intercourse with the ITather and Creator of all, and 
was held worthy of the same appellation, for he was called God 
and Xing of all his people. He was permitted to enter into the 
darkness, that is, into the formless, invisible and incorporeal 
Being who represents the universe."' In him, therefore, the 

* Cf. the passages given by Kefeistein, L c p. 108. 

* Pkilo, ViU Mo& lUd. 
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helper and mediator between God and man has already appeared 
histoxioally, becaiiBe, since he was to become the lawgiver, Diidne 
Fiovidence had shaped him as the living law and pezlect reason^ 
and designed him for this office before he had any inkling of it. 

** So he exhibited his life as a finished picture, and gave a noble 
example to be folic Aved. Hail to all wlio impress his model on 
their souls, or at least keep their eyes fixed upon it!" 

It is in Moses, then, that Philo finds the truth and the way 
of salvation given. It must not be overlooked that he has 
related the life of the lawgiver in his most carefully finished 
work, witb the nndisgnised object of showing that tiie mage, 
seer or wise man, sought after by Stoic and Keo-pythagorean 
thinkers, can only be found in him whom Israel long since chose 
to be the guide of life. But the Moses of Pliilo, who borrows 
his glories from the utterances of pagan philosophers, has little 
in common with the Moses of the Pentateuch. Philo rifled the 
lives of other wise men to enrich one alone, and the bright 
trappings hung around the sublime portrait of the lawgiver still 
make a brave show, exhibiting him as nobler than Solon, more 
venerable than Pythagoras, more mysterious than the Chaldees, 
more in the confidence of the gods than the iuvourite of EgeriiL 

Thus he writes his Life of Moses to show that Judaism claims 
descent from the first of philosophers. " For only those st^itea 
prosper whose rulers study philosophy, or actually are philoso- 
phers. Yet Moses was not only king and philosopher, but law- 
giver, priest and prophet withal," and favoured of God from his 
cradle.^ 

Miraculously saved from the eddies of the Kile, he attained 
princely rank through the charm and beauty of liis childish 
features. " So he learned the arts of number and mensuration, 
the sciences of rhythm, harmony and metre, and the hue arts, 
such as instrumental music, oratoiy and poesy. The Egj'ptians 
further initiated him into the mystical philosophy depicted in 
hieroglyphic writing under the forms of animals. The Greeks 

> Vita Mos. Mang. 134. 
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taught him the other hronches of umTeisal leammg; wise men 
summoned firom the adjoining provinces instructed him in Assy- 
rian science and Chaldean astrology. The latter he also receired 

from the Egyptians, who had aLtained woudeiiui proficiency iu 
mathematics."* 

Thus educated, Moses was adopted by the childless princess, 
the king's only daughter. He would have become king of Egypt, 
and was already called the "young king" but with lofty Stoic 
wisdom drew back from the purple and humbled himself by 
taking the part of his enslaved people, and renoundng Iiis posi- 
tion in the royal house. Driven from Egypt, he was set to 
herding his flocks as a preparation for becoming the shepherd of 
the multitude. In the loneliness of the desert, where the eye 
turns to the inner self, his iirst divine vision was vouchsafed 
him. In it God was revealed to him as absolute being without 
qualities. From the burning bush he received his commission 
to form a community pleasing to Grod, and gave irrefragable 
proof of his authority l>y ten extraordinary miracles of chastise- 
ment.2 As a consequence of such deeds, Moses was permitted 
to leave Egypt with all his people. 

The retreating people, indeed, required another winnowing; 
for when the very Scripture complains of the perversity of this 
people, it must be understood that many slaves and fellahs, as 
well as bastards of Hebrew men by i^yptian women, accom- 
panied the chosen people, and were destined to give the lawgiver 
no little trouble in the wilderness. 

With the exodus from Egypt, Moses reached the culminating 
point of his mission. He was to show the world tlie type of a 
wise man who unites in himself and displays in action tliose 
qualities which Pythagoras, Plato and the Porch, could only 
speak of. " He alone of all rulers that ever were, neither heaped 
up gold nor silver, nor demanded tribute, nor got him palaces 
nor lands, nor herds nor many servants ; but thinking admira- 
tion of material wealth the sign of spiritual poverty, he cou- 

» L c p, 82. « ic pp. 82—103. 
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temned it as barren of light, and honoured the resplendent wealth 
of the aoul and strove eagerly after this." 

So too the lawgiver was superior to all other earthly indi^ 
nations. His existence was stamped with the highest self-con- 
trol, the purest virtue, the greate.st sanctity. For the sake of 
these, he was held worthy to be called thereafter the friend of 
God. The Jews therefore are not wrong in ascribing a divine 
nature to the founder of their religion, and calling him God and 
Xing of his people. For in him all mankind were given the 
guide and the pattern to mould themselves upon, if thej would 
attain a like peace with God.^ 

While Moses thus attains the Stoic ideal by becoming like 
God through his own power, and so capable of serving as a guide 
to others, he is in the same way a new T'vthagoras, as having 
become a mage and miracle- worker, showing his inward unity 
with the Godhead by unconditioned power over nature. " For 
it is not one part only of the world that is subjected to our God, 
but the whole world, and its several parts serve him like slaves, 
whatever his behests.** "But if, according to the proverb, all 
things are in common between friends, and the prophet is called 
God's friend, it is not wonderful lliat in wisdom and power he 
shared tlie character of the divine. Not seldom he was rapt in 
ecstasies in which he was filled with the spirit, and prophesied 
the future, or sank mysteriously into the very depths of the 
Godhead." 

Ab tihe friend of God, he must also partake of the power which 
God exercises over the whole world — earth, sea and rivers alike. 

With his staff he divided the flood, split rocks and made salt 
springs fresh. In prayer, his unresting spiritual eye penetrated 
all mysteries in heaven above or in the world beneath. His very 
body was in sympathy with the currents of the world-soul. In 
the turmoil of battle, his hands grew light when vict>ry indined 
to the side of Israel, and so pure aether prevailed over the mate- 
rial powers of heathendom; but they sank down heavy as lead 

1 Vita McM. 103—107. 
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when matter gained a momentary advantage over the childien 
of light* 

Muses had attained this mysterious condition by asceticism, 
after the heart of the Pythagoreans. " He had first to purify 
not onlj the bouI, but the body alsOj which was not indeed 
touched by any disease, but still defiled by all the weaknesses 
which have their root ia human nature — eating, drinking and 
intercourse with women." He lived unmarried from the time 
he began to jirophesy and utter oracles, since he held it necessary 
to maintain himself in perpetual readiness to receive the divine 
voice. He went without meat and drink once for forty days ; 
while he really received better nourishment in the heavenly 
teachings he partook of, which first beautified his spirit, and 
then his countenance, through his soul ; so that those who saw 
him afterwards could scarcely believe their eyes.^ It was then 
tliat the Jewish law, worahip and customs, were imparted to him 
in direct revelation. As to the Law itself, it contains neither 
more nor less than the revelation of the essence of God and 
nature, together with the practical injunction, that he who is 
faithful to the law must strive to realize Nature's pattern, and 
direct his life according to the ordinances of the world."' The 
meaning of the Pentateuch is therefore nothing but the Stoic's 
naturce commiienter vwere. True, that a pi ofaiie eve would dis- 
cover no such inoaning in tlie Pentateuch a« is hidden in the 
volumes of the Porch ; but here once more allegorical interpre* 
tation steps in, inquiring not what the text says, but what it 
means. 

The same conclusion follows directly from the consideration 
that Moses was not writing a code for a simple city, like Solon 

for Athens, or Lycurgus for Sparta, but opened liis book of the 
law by unveilinjx the law of nature and describing the creation 
of the world. " His reason for first giving an account of the origin 
of the whole universe is, that his own laws most exactly repre- 
sent the constitution of Nature as a whole." ^ 

» Vita Hos. 107^116* » Jb. 116-147. « lb. 141. * lb 148. 
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These revelations of the order of nature and the universe were 
pre-eminently the foundation of those ritual ijrecepts in which 
man according to the flesh saw nothing but a dead weight of 
litiugical ordinances and empty ceremonial God, for example, 
prescribed that the tabernacle should hare fifty-five pillars, be- 
cause the sacred number fifty contains the force of the right- 
angled triangle, the starting-point of all creation. **I will 
explain," continues Philo, "why I first add tlie extra five ]>illars 
to the fifty and then subtract them. Five is the number of the 
senses. In man, sense is now related to the external world, now 
united with the mind It is the minister of mind in its inter- 
course with the external world. This is why I placed five on 
the border-land For he made the pillars on the inside face 
towards the unapproachable parts of the sanctuary, which sym- 
bolize the objects of thou^lit : wliile lie made tlie outer ones face 
the fore-court, which symbolizes the objects of sense. He enforced 
the same distinction in their pedestals. They were of copper, 
because reason in us is the head and guide of feeling, and sense 
is its outside, and at the same time its foundation. Thus he 
represented reason by gold, and sense by copper."^ 

The same symbolism makes the ten curtains which cover this 
house four ells wide, because it takes forty weeks to shape man 
in the workshop of nature. Their materials represent the four 
elements. linen and purple represent earth and water; blue 
and scarlet, air and lire. The cherubim on the ark of the cove- 
nant symbolize the two fundamental powers of God, the creative 
and the regulating. The cover represents his mercy ; it covers 
over sina The length and breadth of the cover are given, but 
not its depth, for no one knows the capacity of God's mercy. 
The seven-branched candlestick signifies the seven planets, in 
the midst of which stands the sun, occupying the fourth place 
above and below, and ruling and illumining the fabric of the 
world. The table with bread and salt stands on the north side, 
because food comes both from heaven and earth, and the north 

> Vita Mob. 147. 
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ifl the quarter whence the winds rush down from heaven. The 

altar of incense serves as symbol of things on eai'tli wliicli give 
rise to vapours. 

In the same way as the temple presents a type half spiritual, 
half earthly, the high-priest in the vestments of his office is 
simply the creation in a new guise. His blue under-garment 
signifies the air, stretching down like a long robe £rom moon to 
earth, and enveloping all things. Its hem is himg with pome- 
granates, Howers and bells, reucliiug to the high-priest's ankle. 
The flowers are tlie symbol of the earth, from which everything 
springs and comes to Hovver ; the pomegi'anates typify water 
the bells, harmony, uniting both. 

As the lower world, earth and water, are represented about 
the feet of the high-priest^ extending beneath the air, his under- 
robe, so he wears two emeralds on his shoulders as types of the 
sun and moon, and twelve jewels on his breast to represent the 
animal creation, sewn upon the square breast-plate, which corre- 
sponds to the four orders of creatmes and the four seasons. 
High above all these t}^es of the world, the pointed cap is set 
on his head as on a throne. Its plate of gold bears the most 
holy name of God, that is above sun and moon and stara Thus 
dad, the high-priest entered upon divine worship, so that when 
he began to offer up prayer and sacrifice after the manner of our 
fathers, he was accompanied by the whole world in the symbols 
he bore."^ 

It would be easy to give further proofs of the way in which 
f hiio transformed all ritual precepts into acrostics, with an 
answer in terms of physical science; but it sufiGLces to add to 
the examples already given the meaning of the crowning usages 
of Jewish worship — sacrifice, the sabbath and circumcision. As 
to sacrifice, I'hilo does not conceal from lumself tliat tlie absolute 
and omniscient lieing who possesses everything, neither demands 
sacrifice nor rejects it, as having everything already. It is only 

> As fiot9i»oe is derived from pAme» * Vita Mos. p* Ifid. 
» lb* p. 155* 
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the disposition accompanying Scicrifice which is pleasing to God, 
and this maj exist where no flesh is burnt. ^ The sacrifice, 
therefore^ does not effect a reconciliation with God; it is to 
represent that we have all merited death, and that even the best 
have become sinful bj the mere fact of birth. The sacrifice, 
therefore, is of no valne in itself, but is a symbolic action.^ 

It is otlnTwisu witli tlie sal»l>;itli. ' This is kept holy by the 
Jews in accordance witli divine revelation, for the prophet's keen 
eye recognized that the number seven is impressed on the universe 
and glorified by Nature herself. "For Moses first found the 
seventh day bom of no mother, devoid of female parentage, bom 
of the father alone unbegotten and created without entering the 
womb. Then he saw not only that it was glorious and birthless, 
but also ever virgin, neitlier born uf a luolher nor a mother itself, 
neither born of infirmity nor producing iutirmity. Fmally, he 
learnt by careful research that the birthday of the world was being 
celebrated by heaven and earth and all that therein is, when 
they rejoiced and made glad over the seventh day that established 
the universe. This is why Moses, so great in every sphere, 
thought it right for the followers of his holy teaching to follow 
the guidance of naliuc ,aA keep holy the seventh day. '^ In 
this, however, Closes was only the discoverer of a law invented 
by Nature herself, as is shown by the fact that one nation after 
another took up the celebration of the sabbath, till soon there 
was not one but rested from work on the seventh day> 

The third Jewish usage, circumcision, is not so easy to trace. 
Btill it has its deeper meaning.^ In the first place, Philo 
advances medical reasons for it, which need not be gone into. 
For the deeper meaning, it is suggested that circumcision is to 
eaU to mind the self-restraiut necessary to man.® It is a mate- 

1 Vita Mos. p, 151. « lb. pp. 15G— 158, 

» lb. p, 167. < lb. p. 137. 

* De Circuincis. Mang. 210, soq. ; Special, Leg. 329. 

• The special meaning is that, by getting rid of the iKpofivaria, the )r6(r&]|| 
approaches the form of the KapSia^ which is the seat of the spirit. 
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rial type of the circiimcisiou of the lusts which delude thought, 
as well as an admonition to men to know themselves, and to 
put away pride, recognizing generation to be not a purely human 
act, but rather an operation of divine power. 

If we now survey the whole of this apologetic allegoriam, 
paganism, on its own principles of interpretation, might confess 
that after all it had derided in the Jews a great deal which it 
did not understand. But it still remained an open question 
why, if all these matters were only types of moral processes, it 
was not sufficient simply to put tlieir morality into practice. 
If one has fathomed the secrets of the universe, why represent 
them symbolically in the temple ? If he is penetrated by the 
sense of Ids own unworthiness, why symbolize them outwardly 
in the sacrifice ? If he is resolved to keep his life pure, what is 
the good of actual circumcision ? 

Philo, however, puts aside these questions all the more quickly 
because he has a deep sense of their justification. The pure 
soul, who has thrown off the thrall of the body and earthly 
desires, may neglect the outward observance. So long, however, 
as we are neither free from the body nor living in the wilder- 
ness, we are in the bondage of the earthly form, and cannot 
have truth without its husk."' 

It is this tliat distinguishes Pliilo from those emancipated 
Jews met by Martial at the bath or the play, who vow by 
Jupiter that he keeps to the obligations of the law in spite of 
the rationalistic explanation he gives of them. "There are 
people," he says,' ** who hold the written law to be the emblem 
of spiritual doctrines, and seek the latter with the utmost care, 
wliile they despise the former. Sueh as these I can f)nly lilame, 
for they ought to attend both to knowledge of the hidden and 
observation of the plain sense. But, as it is, they live only for 
themselves as if they were in the wilderness, or merely incor- 
poreal souls ; they know nothing of the city, of the village, o£ 

^ De Cheru>>iin, i. 540. 

' De Migr, Abrah. M. 1, 450. 
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their own house — nothing of intereonrse with other men; they 
want to soar above the opinions of the common herd ainl seize 
the naked truth, although Holy Writ enjoins them to endure 
cares for reputation's sake, and to alter nothing in the laws, 
which have been given by extraordinaiy men divinely inspired. 
For though under the observation of the sabbath lurks a deep 
meaning, that God alone attains to activity, the creature being 
only passive, this is no reason for making the slightest change 
in the precepts which bid it 1)C k(.'])t lioly. We may not, there- 
fore, make a fire ou the sablmth, nor till the soil, nor bear 
burdens, bring complaints, deliver judgment, demand restitution 
of goods lent, call in debts, nor do any other kind of thing, though 
permissible on working days. And though every feast be in its 
essence nothing more than an emblem of spiritual joy and 
thankfulness to God, this is no reason for abandoning our accus* 
tomed festiWties and usages. Though circmncision in the same 
way signifies renunciation of every passion and lust and godless 
thought, it is no reason for setting aside the ordained custom. 
For if we would only maintain the higher meaning, we should 
actually have to renounce sanctification in the temple and a 
thousand other necessary solemnitiea" 

From this point of view, PhUo enters the lists for Judaism as 
established. The .Mosaism he believes in is riatonism; that 
which he practises is the ancient traditional faitli of liis fathers. 
Philo is conscious of no incongruity between the two, and, 
indeed, emphatically denies that there is any. The Jewish 
usage is the only form of humanity, the mode of life actually 
prescribed by nature. Experience proved this long ago. All 
other laws have been altered again and again, now by the popu- 
lace, now by despots. " Only tlie laws of Moses remain unchanged, 
unfihakable, indestructible ; sealed as it were by Nature's sign- 
manual j uninterrupted from the day they were given until now . 
and they will assuredly remain imperishable for ever, as long as 
sun and moon and heaven and the universe endure."^ 

^ Vita Mofl. Mfuig< n. 136. 
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The spread of these customs among neighbouring nations 
gives the same testimony of their accord with nature. " Indis- 
putably, more wonderful still is their appreciation and high 
honour outside Israel amongst almost aU foreigners, especially 
those who prize virtue. They have secured extraordinary honour, 
such aa has fallen to the lot of no other lawgiver. For neither 
in Greece nor in foreign lands is there, I venture to say, a 
single state which honours the laws of another. They hardly 
remain constant to their own laws, but alter them according to 
the change of times and circumstances. Athens rejects the 
laws and customs of Sparta; Sparta, those of Athens; from east 
to west, almost every country repudiates foreign laws. Our law 
alone is recognized by them alL It subdues all men to itself, 
and admonishes them to virtue — ^barbarians, Hellenes, dwellers 
on the mainland and on islands, nations of the east and of the 
west, Europeans, Asiatics, all peoples of the world." ^ 

From such facts, then, the Alexandrian philosopher might 
dare to hope, in those days of religious change, that Judaism 
would in future be the religion of the world. If in times of 
tribulation and defeat the advance of Judaism had already been 
so marked, what universal success must await the hour of its 
national restoration. " I l)elieve," he says confidently, " mankind 
will drop their own oljservances, will give up their ancestral 
customs, and honour this law alone. For with the fortunes of 
the nation, its laws will shine more brightly, while the rest wiU 
grow dim like the stars before the rising sun." 

Thus, then, we find in this great spokesman of Hellenistic 
Judaism no less confidence that the future belongs to Israel, 
than in those Hebrews whose fanaticism even then was prepar- 
ing the way for a Jewish war. Philo, too, sees in Israel the 
guide of nations. As once the Logos (or one of the immediate 
dependants of the Lord of the world) moved before Israel in the 
pillar of fiie,' — as the service of the temple at Jerusalem is simply 
1 VitaMos. p. 137. * lb. p. 107. 
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Uie pleading intercession of Wisdom^ the first-bom daughter of 
God, imploring forgiyeness of sins and divine blessings in the 
name of the world,^ — so among all nations Israel is alone chosen 

to serve God as liis priest, and pray for all mankind tliat evil 
may l)e averted and good deseend.- For Israel's souls belong to 
a higher order tlian those of the ' o utiles, albeit in this world 
confined like bodies of men.^ On this, finally, rests also the 
promise of the Messianic kingdom, which Philo describes as 
a vast gathering of the Dispersal by a new appearance of the 
Logos, illustrating it by images from Isaiah.^ For him, too, this 
promise attaches to a definite personality, as he makes Balaam 
definitely prophesy : " Hereafter shall a man go forth from 
amongst you and rule o\ ei- the nations. His rule shall spread 
from day to day and be uplifted high above all tilings."^ 

Thus Phila He at least was convinced that Judaism, as he 
understood it, was the absolute religion sought by the nationa 
In his eyes all the problems of the time seemed solved, all doubts 
removed, all difficulties smoothed away, if only the evidence of 
!iis proofs were not maliciously excluded. IMosaism was indeed 
nothing but the philosophy by means of which it was possible 
to advance beyond all religion, while the old philosophers had 
simply borrowed from Moses. Judaism was the origin of cul- 
ture—why not also its end ? 

On one side Philo did not deceive himsell He only said in 
the language of the Greek schools, what Paul was preaching in 
the synagogues at the saiae time, that Abraham, formerly the 
father of one people only, was henceforth the father of a count- 
less generation. Christianity actually made the Old Testament 
the universal religion, only rejecting its ceremonial elements 
instead of chaii^ing their meaning. 

1 Vita Mo8. p. 155. « lb. p. 104. » lb. p. 124. 

* Cf. the passages from De PxiBm. and IM Execr. in Vol. i p. 196, seq. 

(Eng. tr.). 

6 Vita Mos. Mang. iL 126. 
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But these relics of the ancient natural religion, the usages 
whicli Philo is at such pains to justify, become more and more 
the burning (juestion between the creeds. The more confidently. 
Philo asserted that Judaism is only a spiritual religion, the more 
venomously did the sophists of Alexandria point to the extra- 
ordinary ceremonies of the Jews, for which they suggested the 
most revolting significance. The higher Philo had spiritoalized 
the sensuous elements of Judaism, the deeper did Egyptians and 
Greeks drag tliem in tlie mire. But it must not l)e forgotten 
that the Jews began the strife with their polemic aifainst hea- 
thendom, and were the first to profane what was holy with their 
derisioa At the same time, it will seem only natural for the 
battle to assume the greatest proportions where Judaism had 
struck deepest root in every direction, namely in Alexandria. 



8. Thb Bbligious Stbife in Alexandbia. 

The struggles between synagogue and agora which broke out 
everywhere in the latter lialf of Tiberius' reign, are represented 
by our Jewish authorities as essentially an outburst of ( J entile 
intolerance. As a matter of fact, the Jewish attac ks on poly- 
theism were the first and the more severe, so that the Jewish 
side would be more deserving of blame, were the contending 
parties judged on the score of intolerance. The Jews were no 
more indulgent in dealing with the holy things of their oppo- 
nents, than were these wiili tlie worship of Jehovah, blasphemy 
against which cut tlie Jew to tlie heart. ISo it is a constant 
trait of the pseudonymous treatises in praise of Judaism, to 
depreeiaf e Gentile practices, apart from the religious thought on 
which they were based, as merely sensual customs. No ono 
could expect the Egyptian to feel pleasure at being thus ad- 
dressed by the Jewish Sibyl : 
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*<S1uuiie then! aa gods to wotahip eats and anakaa. 

You pray to birds and creeping thinga of eartlif 

Gods who go thieving out of pote and pans. 

Nor dwell in the bright heaven, but all their care 

la huntiDg luotba and spideis £ui their food."^ 

The Book of Baruch speaks with e{jual ilisrespect of the idols 
which the heathen carried llirougli the streets, decked out like 
a courtesan for the danoe. They bring in gold to their priest, 
who spends it in merriment with women, and their treasure is 
stolen unobserved by the ministers of their religion. ''Fine 
gods, that are dusted daily, and on whose heads cats sit nntH 
they needs are diiveu away."'' Most stinging of all nnist have 
been the attacks on the heathen colleges of priests indulged in 
by the appendix to the Book of Daniel, " Of Bel and the Dragon/* 
where the holy colleges are represented as thorough hypocrites 
and slaves to their appetites. 

It is no doubt true that, before this, infinitely more bitter 
things had been said and written by the Greeks themselvee 
against tlie Olympians and their priests and augurs ; but national 
pride would n(jt suH'er aliens to indulge their scorn of the 
national worship. Besides, a certain irritability, unparalleled 
before, still prevailed in the Egyptian religion ; and the Eomans 
were frequently astonished to see riots break out on the killing 
of a sacred cat, and in great conflagrations to find the inhabitants 
save the sacred animals first 

II is easy to see that Jewish curiosity could give great offence 
to such a population. Thus in the IIecat;eus, the actual work 
of a Jew, is a story of a Jewish archer, Masoliam. As it sat on 
a tree close by, he shot a bird, from whose movements the augurs 
used to direct the advance or retreat of the amy. Then he 
cried out mockingly that if it bad known anything of the future, 
it would have flown further off.' If such things happened — and 
Jewish idiosyncrasies make it any tiling but unlikely — we can 

1 Frag, ii Fiiadlieb, p. 7. * Baroch vi 

' Joa, Ap. i. SS. 
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easily see how iusecure were the foundations of religious peace 
in Alexandria.^ 

The first reaction against Judaism in Alexandria proceeded, 
as Josephus states expressly, not from the Greeks, but the 
^Egyptians — an additional reason for ascribing it to wounded 

religious feeling in this sensitive people.* "The Egyptians/' 
says Josephus, " stood too low to walk exactly in the path of 
our doctrine, and when they saw how many came over to our 
faith, jealousy was stirred up." It must have been this jealousy 
that guided the pen of the high -priest Manetho at Heliopolia, 
when in 250 B.O. he wrote his jS^;yptiaca, a book undertaken 
at the request of Ptolemy Philadelphus, and particularly examin- 
ing the relations of the Jews in Egypt 

Now it is exceedingly unlikely that Manetho had access to 
any ancient Egyptian account of the .Tewish lawgiver and the 
exodus.^ He seems histead to have simply reversed the Jews* 
own story ; so that where the Book of Exodus declared that the 
Egyptians were plagued with boils and blains, murrain and 
sickness, lice, destruction of the crops, sand-storms and so forth, 
because they would not let the people go out of bondage, the 
Egyptian priest, on the contrary, declares that the Egyptians 
drove out the Jews because this uucleau people l)ronght upon 
them such wrath from heaven. Pharaoh Aiucuophis, he asserts, 
wished to behold the gods, as once his ancestor Oros had done; 
but received the answer that the godhead would remain hidden 
from him till he had driven all lepers and unclean persons out 
of the country. So he sent eighty thousand sick to the quarries 
east of the Nile, where a leprous priest of Heliopolis, Osarsiph, 
organized them into a nation, and iiiaJc iL a law uiiiongst them 
to s])urn everything held sacred by the rest of the Egyptians, 
to liate what they loved, to spare none of the sacred animals, 
and to bend the knee before none of their gods. 

* Of. also Strabo, Qeogr. 17, 1, for the mixed population and Egyptian 

sensitiveness. 

> Job. Ap. i. 25; ii. 6. ' Cf. Hitzig, Gesch. des V. Israel, 68. 
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To the same eztent« then, as Manetho's other accounts of the 
HyksoB* dominion over Egypt tally with Israel's account of their 

ciipti\ itv in Egypt, tlic caluimiious slory of Israel's exiles l)oing 
expelled lepers is peiliaps only the I>iltlical story reversed, sup- 
ported to some extent by the fact that leprosy lias always been 
prevalent among the Jews. This account of Manetho's re-appears 
in an exaggerated form in the " i^yptian History*' of Chseremon 
the elder,^ who swells the number of the sick to two-hundred 
thousand. Then in the first centiny B.C the grammarian 
Lysimachus added further details to the story from what he 
may have heard of l^haraoh's lean year??, the leprosy of the 
Jews, and the drowning of their male infants. According to 
him, the crops failed, and king Bocchoris sent to inquire of the 
oracle of Jupiter Ammon why the land was chastised with 
scarcity. To this he received answer that he must purge the 
sanctuaries of imclean and "godless" men, and drive them into 
the wilderness : those who suffered from the itch or scab he 
miiPt drown, and then riM-oncile every temple to the holy black 
eaith. This was done. But a priest, Moses, gave a law to the 
"godless" who were sent into the wilderness, making a duty of 
those customs which the Egyptians professed to have discovered 
in the Jews ; namely, of feeling goodwill to no man ; of giving 
the worst instead of the best advice to every one ; and of destroy- 
ing the altars and temples of the gods, wlience came the name 
of their capital, Hierosyla, i.e. sacrilege.' 

These fables about the Jews, bom of Egyptian hatred, were 
insignificant so long as no actual dissensions embroiled the 
Gentile and Jewish parties with one another. Still their repe- 
tition and exaggeration by philosophers like Posidonius of 
Bhodes and Apollonius Melon, Cicero's friend, shows that 
parties were no better disposed towards one another. In the 
time of the emperor Augustus, the preference shown to the Jews 
throughout the Eoman dominions continually led to Jewish 
persecutions, hy which the rank growth of these upstarts was 

> CL MHUer, Frag. Hist. Gr. la 406. * Joa Ap. i. H seq- 
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cut down, although Agrippa pioLected them to the utmost of 
his power. 

In Egypt, thk crisis occurred somewhat later, but with all the 
more violence, as the quiet times of Augustus and Tiberius had 
strengthened the supeiiority of Jewish trade in Alexandria to 
an imheard-of extent It was now maintained that the Jews 
had originally been assigned a harbourless strip of land along 
the surf-beaten shore ; but alier all Alcxandci 'is new builcliii;;, it 
had come tu pass that they were settled close to the r(i} al palace, 
and had the chief advantage from the building of the gi'eat mole, 
together with the Pharos and the Canopic canal.^ Remembering 
the status elsewhere held by foreign colonists, the native Egyp- 
tians resented the equality which had crept in.^ Their privileges 
were criticised, and it was credibly reported that the ill-starred 
Germanicus had refused the Jews the control of the corn duriii^j; 
his stay in Ei^ypt.' It was hrmly maintained, liowever, that 
under all cireuuLstanees the city of Alexandria recognized only 
one quarter of the city as lawful for the Jews, while they had 
factitiously secured two of the five, and further had acquired 
possession of numerous houses in the other threa^ 

All this worked upon the masses; and after Sejanus' admi- 
nistration displayed such undisguised iU-will to the Jews in the 
capital,still stronger opposition might be expected in the province. 
Add to this the conquest Judaism was now making over women 
everywhere in the great cities, the seductive brilUancy attaching 
to the Jews through Philo's learning, his brother's connection 
with the imperial house and the position of the Herods at court ; 
consider especially the manifestoes of Jewish authors, which 
pseudonymously or without disguise explained Mosaism as the 
universal religion, to take the place of the old cults now covered 
with scathiiig contempt, — and it is clear that the religious war 

* Jos. Ap. ii. 4. Perhaps tlie Rhakotis is meant, where a pastoral tribe 
liad formerly been settled to watch the bariwur. It was afterwards included 
in Alexandria aad lay aboTe the roadstead : Strabo, 17, L 

sib.iL6. »IKil5. - * la Flacc SL 525. 
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could now be only a q^aestion of time. For it could not be 
doubted that the Gentile population would at last remember 
their physical superiority after being worsted in the fidd of 

religion and biisim .ss. 

AfUii Uie time of Tiberius, a scholar now enters the fray who 
had a keen intuitiou for the wishes of the multitude, and had 
made himself popular in Egypt by retailing fables about the 
Jews, as in Greece he used to win every heart by an apotheosis 
of Homer. He was the grammarian and sophist Apion, beyond 
question the greatest charlatan of his century. 

A son uf the Egyptian oasis, Apion was perhaps descended 
from one of the ^Tn-ek families wiiirli had colonized the place, 
although Josephub would stamp him as a true Egyptian at any 
cost.^ At all events he owes his temperament to the witty and 
frivolous metropolis, that knew everything, tried everything, and 
yet accomplished so little, where he has received his education. 
Like all the sophists, he boasted of being the greatest pupil of a 
celebrated teacher. ApoUonius the grammarian was Ids spiritual 
father,^ and soon the son of the oasis made such progress that he 
was able to take over tlie school of Theon in Alexandria on his 
own account liestless, and gifted with assurance and untiring 
lungs, he was in no want of a considerable following. With 
tongue and pen he took part on principle in all the questions 
of the day, so that his surname Fleistonices was changed into 
Pleistoneices, the "Meddlesome."' However, the Alexandrian 
citizens, who gave the name of public life to what we shoiild 
call faction, dissension, wrangling and ineffectual uproar, gazed 
in admiration at the pugnacious bully, and gave him the freedom 
of the city as a mark of their respect, so that he always used to 
call himself emphatically the Alexandrian.* 

Alexandria, however, soon became too narrow for his ambition, 

^ Ap. ii. 3. The popohitioii of the oaaSa, Heiod. a> S6L 

* Of: Siiida0» in Mailer, Fragm. Hiiit Gr. S, p. AOS. * Cf. Miiller, 1. c 

* Ap. iL 3| a pamge showing that Apion was not given the dtiseneldp for 
his attack on the Jews, bat showed his giatitade to his patrons by so doing. 
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and he took up his lesidenoe in the capital, to open a school of 
grammar and rhetoric there.^ Meanwhile Apion seems to have 

gained no such reputation here as among the factious Alexan- 
drians, who regarded clap-trap as a merit. The Romans instead 
found Apion affected by the viiium ostentcUionis^ and it was no 
secret that the emperor Tiberius called him in his caustic way 
the cymbal of the universe (etfmbaltm mundC), while his maUcious 
audience, including Plinius Secundus, thought Fame's kettledrum 
(tpmpanum Famat) a more fitting name.' Perhaps he punished 
the capital for this cool reception by his speedy departure; at 
all events we find him later in the public service of Alexandria * 
while in the time of Caligula he took up peripatetic lecturing, 
and, as Seneca complains, filled all Greece with his quackery.* 
He does not seem to have taken up his permanent residence in 
Some again until the reign of Claudius. 

His chief gift was undisguisedly rhetoricj and even his oppo- 
nents marvelled at his fluency* Then his literary range was 
inconceivable; there was hardly a sinfjle suhject on which he 
would not have shown some knowledge. He wrote on Homer, 
on the use of metals in medicine, on the elements, the epicure 
Apicius, Egyptian antiquities, and the dialect of Borne; on the 
Jews, the great magicians, Aristophanes and the Pyramids ; on 
Pythagoras and the famous hetseise, — ^not to mention all the works 
whose titles are lost to us.^ His educational treatises were still 
more many-sided ; the world was full of the most profound 
inquiries set afoot by him. Only Seneca maintained that these 
inquiries used to deal with things that ought, if known, to be 
forgotten, and, if unknown, not to be learnt^ Thus, one of his 
ethical lectures dealt with the question whether Anacreon was 
more debauchee or drunkard, in connection with which the 

1 Plin. Hist. Nat i. 3» pMBt ' Gellius, 6, 14, in Midler, 507. 

* Plin. H.N. 1, pnBt « Ant xviii. 8, 1 ; Ap. S» 3. 
, »SeiL£p.88. •aeas,14. 

' The tUks of his books in Miiller^ FraguL Hist Or. 3^ 60fi. 

• Ep. 88. 
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further queBtion came up as to the precise state of Sappho's 
virtue. The birth-place of Homer and the birth-place of Lais the 
courtesan were equally subjects for his wide research.^ He made 
most amazing investigations into the customs of the scarabseus, 
the length of the intestine in the ibis, and the various etrects of 
erotic herbs and antidotes to poison.^ In Ithaca, he cross-exa- 
mined the inhabitants as to the varieties of games at draughts 
which the suitors of Penelope might possibly have played.^ To 
learn why the second is the ring-finger, he turns to the Egyptian 
priests ; they, skilled in dissecting and embalming corpses, assure 
him that a delicate nerve lesudis directly from die ring finger to 
the heart.* 

Sueli an inquirer naturally found himself rewarded in time 
with tlie most splendid resnlts. He can name species of fisli 
which grunt when sung to,^ and stags that have four antlers.® 
He can give an accurate list of rivers in every country in which 
the heaviest objects float ;^ he has discovered the islands of the 
blest, contrary to the opinion of all earlier investigators, in an 
Egyptian inland sea;^ he has satisfactorily examined tlie habits 
of the immortal sacred ibis and the divine Apis.^ His name is 
actually to be found to-day graven on the eolosaus of Memnon.^** 
In his iJilgyptiaca, he makes play with tiie names of Egyptian 
kings, as scholars do to-day with dynasties of Pharaohs; and 
asserts most precisely that Moses left Egypt in the first year of 
the seventh Olympiad while Amasis was king of Egypt, during 
the reign of Inaclius at Argos, and at the very time when queen 
l)ido cut up the bull's hide to mark out the city of Carthage.^ ^ 

t Yid Frag. 32, in MfOler. 

s ^lian H. N. 10, 29 ; Plin. H. K. xxxiv. 102, 6; xxx. 2, 6. 

3 Athenseufl) p. 16, F. « QeDius, 10, la ' Plin. H. N. xzxii S, 9. 

• ^lian, 11, 40. 7 Plin. H. N. x%xl 2, 18. 

' En.-^iatliiu-^ on Odyss. 4, 563; p. 1609, 26 in Miiller, Frag. 3, 511. 

9 /Elian 10, 29. 

10 Cr. Friedlander, Darstelluug &c, 2, 97. The inscription runs, ADION 

HAEIiTOy .... HKOrSA TPIS. 

" Contra Ap. 2, 2 j MiiUer, 3, 509. 
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The Homeric question, however, owed moet to him, and two 

quarters of the world listened breathlessly to the announcement 
of his discf) very that the Iliad and Odyssey were completed before 
Homer prefix*^*] ih*^ introduction to the former, beginning it 
with the word MHNIN, because MH signifies forty-eight, wherebj 
the poet at the outset laid down the number of his poems as 
equal to the first two letters.^ ** Eight-and-forty sing, 0 Muse, 
of Achilles, Pelens' son !" was therefore the deeper meaning of 
the line — a direct answer, wiilial, to tlu? vexed question how 
Homer coidd begin his epic with so hateful a word. 

Spoiled by his extraordinary success, the travelled charlatan 
gradually became one of the most shameless rogues who ever 
deluded the Greek demo& There was no marvel he had not 
seen with his own eyes. He seemed to renew the age of 
Homer, when all the news was brought by a wandering 
stranger. '* When I was at such-and-such a place," came to be 
his favourite introductory phrase, and he always happened to 
be an eye-witness of the wonderful events of his time. On the 
occasion of the famous story of the slave Androcles, wlio was 
thrown in the arena to a lion which he had relieved of a thorn 
while both were free, and whidx now fawned at his feet, Apion, 
of course, was present in the theatre and had one of the best 
places.* Similarly at Dic(earchia, he was an eye-witness of the 
friendship of the dolphin with the tislier-boy, at whose grave on 
the sea-shore the fish afterwards pined to death.^ He saw pic- 
tures by Apelles, such speaking likenesses that physiognomists 
could tell from them the year of the sitter's death.^ He found 
in the Egyptian labyrinth a colossus of Serapis made of pure 
emerald and not less than nine eUs high.' In the same land of 
wonder he saw the ibis that changes its colour from dark to 
light red with the waxing and waning moon, and has the exact 
shape of a bleeding heart when it puts its head under its wing.® 

^ Seneca, Ep. 68. * QelliiM, 6, 14 > lb. 7, 8. 
« Plin. H. N. zzzv. 10, 30. • lb. xxxvii 19, 2. 

• .Slian, H.N. 10,29. 
VOL. L P 
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But whoever would know the man in all his height ought to 
hear his treatises on psjxhomancy, where he describes magicians 
who served dishes that vanished before the moiitli of the guest, 
while they had a way of paying theii- hosts with an obol that 
always came back to them.^ To what lengths he dared go with 
his public is best shown by his stoiy how he once conjured up 
the shade of Homer to ask him which was his real birth-placa 
The shade appeared to him, and imparted the vexed secret, but 
forbade Apion to reveal it* 

Every feature, of this pleasinrr portrait sh(nvs tluit Apion was 
eaten up with vanity, and developed a prepossession as to his 
personal value quit« at variance with fact. Thus Josephus says 
of him, he reproached the Jews with havii^ produced no great 
men, and named among the Greeks Socrates, Zeno, Oleanthes 
and the Hke; then, "what is most extraordinary, he adds his 
renowned name to the list, and felicitates Alexandria on posses- 
sin<; such a citizen as himself. This is in entire liaruiony with 
the statement of his auditor Plinius Secundus, that Apion prided 
himself on securing immortality to the man to whom he dedi- 
cated a volume."' 

It was a foregone conclusion that such a character should, 
sooner or later, become ridiculous, and scorned by the better 
class of every age ; but the people of Alexandria admired the 
"great cymbal" none the less for this. Tliey named him the 
\'ictoriona, the laborious, the new Jlttuier;"* not only were they 
jubilant over the success of his speeches, but they entrusted the 
most weighty afiGEurs of state to this empty rhetorician. In the 
quarrel between the two Jewish and the three Greek quarters, 

» De Mago, Frag. 28, in Mulkr. 

* Flin. XXX. 2, 6. The same atozy is foimd in Philosfcratos, Heroic, 
p. 319, 3, but theie tiie spirit of Pxotetdlaiu gives as the reason of bis prohi- 
bition that otherwise the rest of the cities woold give up paying honours 
to the diyine Homer. 

» H.N, I, ax 

« Sen. Ep. 88; Plin. zzxTii. 19; Suidas, L& 
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Apion was the liead of the Alexandriau embassy to Caligula, 
and was spokesman of the great city in this vital question. 

This was the man who, impelled by his deep-seated desire of 
being on the crest of the wave in everything, flung himself into 
the tide of hostility to the Jews, and placed his eccentric learn- 
ing, his leckleBsneBs of abuse and levity of imagination, at the 
service of the persecution which was preparing in Alexandria. 
He had already bespattered the Jews with mud enoutjjh in the 
volume of his "History of the Xations"^ which deals with 
Egypt ; now he devoted a special book of his encyclopaedic work 
to the Jews. Of aU works of the sort, this was the most ignorant, 
silly and unclean, bnt therefore dangerous, for it was on a level 
with that class which takes an active share in such persecutions, 
and so pleased them beyond all things. Of course this book 
itself is only a product of the struy:gle;" but the danger to the 
Jews lay in the oratorical, not the literary, altiicks of tlie Sophists. 
The gist of them in this Ijook can be gathered with certainty by 
considering Josephus' refutation. 

According to Josephus, the first part of the work related to 
the exodus and banishment of Israel from S^ypt ; the second, to 
the complaints of Alexandria against the Jews ; and the third* 
to their law and worship in the temple. The author had already 
developed the profoundest learning on the first of these ques- 
tions in his great ^gyptiaca. " Moses," so this book states, 
" was, as I heard from aged Egyptians, a priest of Heliopolis. 
Although he owed obedience to the laws which were his heri- 
tage, he transferred prayer under the open sky to walled rooms 
(proseuchsB) such as there were in the city, and made them all 
face the east wind, for so lies the city of the sun. Instead of 
obelisks, he erected pillars, at the foot of which was set the 

^ This is the name of the vhole work in Suidas. 

* Jos. Coiitr. Ajj. 2, 6, shows that Apion's book also had special refetence 
to the refiuni of the Jews to erect pfllars in tlieir Bynugugues bearing buato 
of the emp^r. 
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model of a boat,^ on which the shadow of the top of the pillar 
rested, so that its course continually followed the sun's through 

heaven." It is not clear what purpose Apiuii saw in this — 
whetlier he thus made Moses the inventor of the sun-dial, or 
whether he had a \ision of some phallic pillar from Phoenicia 
or the worship of BaaL At all events, some odious allusion 
lurked in this aspersion. 

Proceeding to the exodus, Apion explains the origin of the 
sabbath in his own offensive way. "After a six-days' march 
the Jews got sor*i8, uiid therefore had to rest ou the seventli day, 
even after iiappily reaching the land now called Judtea. Tiiey 
called the day Sabbath, after an Egyptian word they had kept, 
for the Egyptians called the smart of sores sabbathosis." After 
this profound explanation, our sophist advances another — ^why 
the Jews never allowed any one to visit the holy of holies, and 
why Pompey found it empty when he entered it in spite of 
them. "In their sanctuary," he says, "they liave an ass's head 
set up, wiiich they pray to, and tliis is the whole of their wor- 
ship." As in his time this head was of pure gold, Apion is able 
to recount all kind of perils to which this precious relic was 
exposed, until it was finally melted down by Antiochus Epiphanes. 
It was this king also, according to Apion, who came upon traces 
of human sacrifices amo ngs t the Jews ; for in exploring the temple 
he discovered a Greek fattened for sucrihce. " Thev do this 
every year," the sopiiist informed his shiidderinjj; aiulionce. 
" They kidnap a foreign Greek, and fatten him for a year ; then 
take him into a wood hard by, kill him, ofier up his body with 
their accustomed rites, taste his vitals, and at the sacrifice of 
the Greek take an oath to hate all Greeks. Then the rest of the 
unfortunate man's body is thrown into a pit." 

It may be imagined with what rage tht; honest Greek of 
Alexan(hia received the news that beyond thi; nearest boundary 
he might be kidnapped by the Jews at any moment, and eaten 
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up after preUminaiy fattening. The most poeitive contradiction 
of Apion by Joeephus did not even prevent a man like Tacitus 

from repeating most of these tales.^ Indeed, though Tacitua 
was at least acquainted with Josephus' liistory of the Jewish 
war, there is no doubt tliat Apion was his authority for his 
picture of early Jewish history. Who but the Alexandrian 
grammarian could have conducted those learned researches, 
reproduced by Tacitus, into the truth of the question whether 
the Jews were originally settled in Crete, and were called Idaeans, 
from Mount Ida ; or whether in the reign of Isis the surplus 
Egyptians had oveilluwcd into the neighbouring lands under the 
leadersliip of Hierosolymus and Judah; or whether they were 
more probably wandering Assyrians, driven by famine into the 
valley of the Nile — a point on which the learned editor of Homer 
did not fail to remember how it is said of Bellerophon in IL 

"And next he fought the famous Soljmsey 
A harder fight he never fought with men." 

Apion, however, only details these opinions to decide for none of 
them, but concludes, with an impressive blow on the tribune, 
that the ancestors of the Jews had been driven out of E^jypt 
for their leprosy. 

There are other statements in Tacitus suggestive of Apion's 
touch ; for example, the explanation of the worship of the jackass, 
viz. that the Jews were nearly perishing in the desert when 
a herd of wild asses disclosed a spring of fresh water, and this 
was why they now chose the head of their favourite animal 
as an idol.- On the other hand, they avoided the swine, because, 
like thenist'lvL's, it was subject to skin disease. 

According to Josephus, our orator also discussed the fable, 
given above, of the way in which they came to observe the 

1 HiBt. 5, S. 

* The &ct that Ap. 2, 7, is supplemented in various points by Hist. 5, 3, 
makes Tacitus' diiecst use of Apion's book very probable. Mattera omitted 
by Josephus aie thoefore to be supplied from Tacitus. Thus the statements 
about animal sacrifices and pork in Hist 5, 4, corxespond to Ap. 2, 13. 
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sabbath. " But as idleness suited the Jews," continues Tacitus, 
quite in Apion's tone, they also devoted the seventh year to 
doing nothing."^ Their unleavened bread, again, is a memorial 
of the com stolen on their exodus, for the fugitives had no time 

to prepare it; their fasts are to preserve the memory of the 
great famine which brouglit their ancestors to Egypt.^ 

Across this mcdiey of stupid misunderstanding and wilful 
perversion, the intention of provoking the populace to acts of 
hatred is discernible at times with most damaging clearness ; as, 
for example, when complaint is made to the Egyptians of the 
way in which this hateful nation profanely kiUs the sacred 
animals, or when the Greeks in their turn are warned not to 
consider the Jews as servants of Bacclius by reason of the golden 
vine in the temple, " for Liber's rites are glad and merry, while 
the Jews' rites are morose and gloomy/'^ 

Such attacks are further envenomed by the odious representa- 
tion of all the encroachments the Jews were credited with in 
Alexandria. Their usurpation of quarters of the city which did 
not belong to them, of the citizenship to which they had no 
claim, and of the pri\'ileges refused to them by Germanicus ; 
their character for rebellion from the time of I'hyscon to Antony 
and Cleopatra; their lack of men to put themselves at the uni< 
versal service of mankind all these charges were detailed to 
the Greeks by the aggressive sophist, who finished by playing 
his usual trump card : " If the Jews wish to be citizens of 
Alexandria, they must honour the gods of Alexandria ; if they 
wish to honour Ctesai, lIic}' must sacrifice to CVesar's genius."* 

These charges had lost none of their sting after half-a-century ; 
they were repeated by a man like Tacitus in spite of Josephus' 
refutation. Judge, then, of their effect in the mouth of an 
aggressive, clever and fluent sophist, upon an audience with a 
thousand causes of hatred against the Jews. This was how 
these attacks obtained the dignity of an epoch-making event 

» Tac. Hist. 5, 4. 2 xb. 6, 4. » lb. 6, & 

* Contra Ap. 2 i 4, 5, 6. 
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The tide of hostility to the Jews, provoked by a hundred impor- 
tunitiea of the restless people, accelerated by a hundred dan- 
gerous calumnies, and momentarily checked, but not repressed, 
by the stem hand of the proconsul Flaccus, at its next flood 
burst through the artificial baniera. On its creet rode the 
skilful pilot Apion, who now laiaed himself to be the head of 
the Alexandrian embassy to the imperial court, the representa* 
tive of the second city in the empire. But this period of revo- 
lution came with the death of Tiberius, who was to show the 
Roman empire for the first time how eventful for the monarchy 
circumstances might make the death of the monarch. 
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